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\ es... it’s May in Texas, and the wheat is begin- 
ning to ripen. Our field workers are there taking 
samples of the wheat to send in to our Bakery Re- 
search Laboratories. 

Soon, these men will move northward with the 
ripening of the crop... zig-zagging back and forth 
through Oklahoma, Kansas, and the other winter- 
wheat states; then into the spring-wheat belt—the 
Dakotas, Montana, Minnesota. 

As this “‘sampling in the field” progresses, there 
will blossom forth a map, a riot of differently-colored 
pins, denoting the qualities of the wheat from 
Texas to the Canadian border. And, for 5 months, 
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until the last of the crop is harvested, our laboratory 
technicians will be busy, analyzing the hundreds of 
samples of wheat sent in. 

Before long, we shall have a number of complete 
maps showing the varying quality of the wheat that 
is being harvested all over the United States. From 
these, we shall advise our grain buyers exactly what 
is the best quality wheat needed to make the great 
flours for which International Milling is famous. 

This is the first step in the quality control of 
International “‘Bakery-Proved”’ Flour. This quality 
control is aimed at bringing you flour that will make 
your loaf the best in your market! 
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Battling the wheat-stem sawyers of the Northwest 


i 


\ farmer in northwestern North Dakota, 
oreastern Montana, hasa beautiful stand 
of spring wheat. It is August, and the 
grain is beginning to ripen. The farmer 
smiles, anticipating a splendid yield. 

Suddenly, there comes a “‘high August 
wind,” or perhaps a heavy rain. All 
around the outside edges of his field the 
wheat stems have snapped, and the heads 
have fallen to the ground, difficult or 
impossible now to harvest. Perhaps as 
much as fifty percent of the farmer’s 
crop has been lost. 


What happened, the farmer wants to 
know? Why did the stems snap? To him 
the growing grain appeared perfectly 
normal and healthy. There was no out- 
ward evidence of any disease or insect 
damage. What caused the stems to 
break off? 


The answer is that the field was in- 
fested by an insect commonly called 
the sawfly—the insect ‘‘Lumberjack”’ 
of the northwestern grain fields. 


The sawfly does no obvious damage 

to the plants. A crop may be infested, 
but the insect cannot be detected from 
the outside. Only by opening the stems 
can this destroyer be observed. 
_ But what is the sawfly like, and what 
is the nature of the damage it does? 
The Plant Scientists, together with the 
entomologists at the Montana and North 
Dakota Agricultural Colleges, and also 
the experiment station of the prairie 
provinces of Canada, are busily answer- 
ing these questions. 


The female of the species . . . 


The sawfly is a tiny, wasp-like insect. 
There is just one generation of this fly 
each year, with the adult emerging from 
stubble in late spring. 


The female does the damage. The ti 
of her abdomen is like a saw, and wit 
this she thrusts her eggs into the upper 
part of wheat stems late in June. Al- 
though more than one egg may be thrust 
into each plant this way, only one larva 
hatches in each stem. This larva is a 
wrinkled, pale yellow thing with an ugly 
brown head. 

_ Allduring the summer the larva works 
its way down through the stem, feeding 
as it goes. It leaves little evidence, other 
than powdery chewings, of its trip down 
the stems, which does not damage the 
wheat during the feeding period. By 
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ripening time in August, the larva has 
reached the base of the stem, has eaten 
well, and is ready to hibernate. 


But, as this vicious little insect must 
emerge as an adult in the following 
spring, it provides against being trapped 


The destruction wrought by the sawfly on 
a good stand of wheat. 


inside the plant. And so it makes an 
‘*escape hatch.’’ Around the base of the 
stem, right at ground level, it cuts a 
groove on the inside, plugs up the space 
with its powdery chewings a little way 
below the groove, and retires for the 
winter. 


All this time, the grain is still thriving 
and ripening normally. But the stems 
are weakened by this groove, even though 
the farmer cannot detect it. They are no 
longer securely anchored to the ground. 
And then, when the high August winds 
begin to blow, or there comes a heavy 
rain, the stems break off, thus leaving 
an avenue of escape for the fly when it 
matures. 


The sawfly is on the increase 


The fly appears to have migrated to 
northwestern North Dakota and adjoin- 
ing eastern Montana from Canada. It 


lives in native grasses and in the stubble 
of the previous year’s wheat crop. Sev- 
eral years of serious infestation have 
been noted, and recently the fly has 
been on the increase. 

If the fly moves into wheat from near- 
by grass fields, the damage will be mostly 
to the plants around the outside edge 
of the field. But if wheat follows wheat, 
or some other susceptible crop, in the 
rotation system, the infestation will be 
more evenly distributed throughout the 
field. This is especially true if the new 
crop has been seeded into the stubble. 

Losses due to fallen heads which are 
impossible to retrieve during harvesting 
vary greatly, but average between thirty 
and fifty percent of the totals during 
severe epidemics. In 1944, the total loss 
due to the fly in North Dakota was 
estimated at 2,781,240 bushels. This was 
in areas where the pest was reported as 
very abundant. If data had been avail- 
able from other areas less severely affec- 
ted, this figure would have been even 
higher! 

Many farmers often ask whether in- 
fested plants which can be harvested 
yield less than non-infested plants. 
Test data shows that the difference in 
yield is so slight as to be negligible. 
The main reason for the loss is that 
fallen heads cannot be harvested. This 
is especially true in straight combining. 


Entomologists recommend several 
ways of reducing sawfly damage to 
wheat. 

Fall plowing to a depth of at least five 
inches will either kill the larvae, or de- 
lay their development long enough so 
that they emerge too late the following 
year to do much damage. Cleaning out 
stubble is very important. Merely burn- 
ing it is not enough. Shallow cultiva- 
tion in the fall or early spring, which 
brings the stubble to the surface and 
exposes it, is believed to destroy many 
of the sawfly larvae. 

On land which has been infested, re- 
sistant crops-should be planted instead 
of wheat. The most effective resistant 
crops are sweet clover, flax, corn, pota- 
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toes and oats. Another help in control 
is late planting, after the flies have 
emerged and laid their eggs elsewhere. 


“Trap Strip’’ control advocated 


But the most successful control method 
is to plant ‘“‘trap strips.’’ The meth- 
od works this way: a farmer plants 
a border all the way around the field 
he wants to protect. It can be only one 
drill width and still be effective. This 
marginal strip should be planted at 
least a week to ten days éarlier than 
the rest of the field. Then, when the flies 
emerge, they attack this “trap strip” 
and do not penetrate into the rest of 
the wheat field. 


When the farmer seeds the rest of the 
field, he should leave a bare strip of 
land about the same width as the trap 
between the early planted wheat and 
the main field. 

But the Scientists are not satisfied 
with these control methods. They want 
to breed a variety of wheat which will 
resist attacks by the sawfly. The plant 
breeders at the Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
Montana and North Dakota experiment 
stations are diligently working on the 
problem. And some progress has been 
made. 

In recent years, a resistant variety of 
wheat has been developed, but the Plant 
Scientists are not completely satisfied 
with it, and it has not been distributed 
commercially. The work is continually 
going forward, and the breeders are op- 
timistic that some day they will be able 
to provide farmers with seed which will 
grow sawfly-resistant. wheat. 

Pillsbury gratefully pays tribute to 
those scientists of Western Canada. 
Montana, North Dakota and of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for their work to control the rav- 
ages of the sawfly. Their contribution 
to the agronomy of the nation is reflected 
in the vast increase in the abundance 
of the wheat crop as well as its milling 
quality, now needed by the United States 
as it serves as “‘the bread basket of the 
world.” 


Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


This documentation is one of a series now being repeated. Bound reprints of the entire series may be obtained by writing to Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Frank A. THEIS, Pres. P 6 e 
scale metered Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 
Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
McVEIGH 2 CO., wc. J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5" 120: 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour 
415 WEST 10th ST. ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
—_—= - ; am eens 
s 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, Iowa Six States 
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ESTABLISHED STANDARDS NIN 


These Northwestern Spring 
Wheat "Bakers Flours” from 
COMMANDER MILLS 

are famous for stamina and 


dependable baking qualities. 


MISS MINNEAPOLIS 
MAPLESOTA 
COMMANDER 

MINNEAPOLIS BEST 

BIG DIAMOND 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices : MINNEAPOLIS 





COMMANDER FLOGES 


Wherever Northwestern Spring Wheat flours are needed for th¥ir 
extra baking strength, tolerance and oven spring—there you'll wan 
COMMANDER Flours, 

Long years of technical “know how” and an organization trained 
to the milling of “Bakers Flours” exclusively, assure you of the same 
uniformly fine baking qualities that have met the needs of bakers 
across the country for more than a generation. 

Not all bakers have the same requirements, so you will find a series 
of COMMANDER Flours, each milled to its own established standards 
of controlled strength and baking characteristics, from which to 
select those Northwestern Spring Wheat Flours that best meet your 
particular baking needs. 

The Commander-Larabee representative will be glad to talk with 
you about your particular baking problems and flour needs. 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 


Division of: 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 






















— RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
— -- fermentation and baking response 
. that is KANSAS PYRAMID 
.. a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 
loaf in any market. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


FLOUR MILLS CO. » KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. - KANSAS CITY, MO, 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN + OATS - FEED GRAINS 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 
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J. P. BURRUS, Pres. WALLACE M. NEIL 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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A. WorpD FROM 
THE TOWN CRIER 


‘o confidence that buy- 

ers have in baking values 
of TOWN CRIER flour is a 
source of pride to us. For con- 
fidence in a product is never 
built in a day ... it is the re- 
ward of consistent excellence 
in performance. And this con- 
fidence that TOWN CRIER 
has won over the years is jeal- 
ously protected by rigid ad- 
herence to constantly higher 
standards at every step in 
the production process. Let 
TOWN CRIER help make 


your loaf the best in the 
market. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY PAUL UHLMANN, 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
Mi <ansas City, Mo., ; 
Newton, — Blackwell, JOHN W. CAIN, President 
Ctie., ant — am GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY Rn. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
pa s.ncp. ncn age ; 'T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
Operating 23 Buying Stations in > 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
and Nebraska 
e PAUL UHLMANN, Jdr., Secretary 


Chairman of the Board 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons 


Daily JULIO H. VALDES, Export Dept. , 





MIDLAND FEED MILLS, [NC. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





The battle to hold bread sales volume 
can only be won with finer loaf quality. 
Keep bread quality high with top-notch 
flours. You'll find POLAR BEAR 
flour has no superior in the production 
of loaf with the maximum sales appeal. 
Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 








1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











7 
OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade ww ABAS ELE A '@) 
Kansas City Board of Trade H Vv T R OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange ] ° New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Ml. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade © wr gy Oregaos 
r i “ Enid, Okla. 
‘ort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange . 
New York Rubber Exchange ore “ Wert Werth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 


New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 








OUR AIM IS NOT MERELY TO SELL WHEAT TO MILLERS 


It is to supply our milling customers with wheat of the type they require 
from great Southwestern stocks or current marketings, giving them the 
whole value of our judgment and long experience and our ample facilities. 


ALWAYS millers are our preferred customers. 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


® Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 









@ Pastry Flours 











RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 






Miilers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 









Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 




















Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 


sncicn teen ws | (QNSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CQ) 


H 


NEWTON, KANSAS KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 











WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 




















Rr ed KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation 
INTER-CONTINENTAL ae 
GRAIN COMPANY LUC KY ‘ 
EXPORTERS 
Fon teae || GLUTEN FLOUR | | Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
oe - 
Prompt Delivery -¢ Grain Merchants + 
THE ROSS MILLING CO. 7 a +3 BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
jet or en Irlagad FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
OTTAWA KANSAS Lockport, N. Y. MINNEAPOLIS ; DULUTH 
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NLY the finest wheats go into the mill- 

ing of ISMERTA ... wheats carefully 
selected and tested for baking quality and 
milled to the highest standards. 


That’s why ISMERTA is such a wise 
choice for any baker. For every bit of the 
baker’s skill in producing a tasty, sales- 
building loaf can have full scope for 
achievement with a basis of ISMERTA’S 
topnotch baking qualities. 


There is no waste effort when you bake 
ISMERTA. When you put baking skill 
to work on ISMERTA you can be certain 
that the resulting bread will be the 
kind of bread that will bring the 


housewife back for more. 
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THE [smERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Wheat Pact Approval Appears Certain 





CCC Shifts Wheat 
Buying Power to 
Spring Wheat Area 


The Commodity Credit Corp. shift- 
ed the emphasis on its wheat buying 
to Minneapolis when the agency re- 
turned to the market May 6 after 
standing aside while the Production 
and Marketing Administration picked 
up June flour needs. 

On that day the CCC bought 650,- 
000 bu. in the spring wheat area 
and followed with 250,000, bu. May 
7, 350,000 bu. May 8 and 375,000 bu. 
May 10. The price paid was 17¢ over 
Minneapolis May, 13% protein, basis 
in store Duluth, delivery of ware- 
house receipts by May 20. 

CCC buying at Kansas City slowed 
down to include only necessary sup- 
plies needed at the gulf for ship- 
ment in May. On May 11 the agency 
was paying 7¢ over the Chicago May 
future, gulf, acceptance of ware- 
house receipts by May 31. The top 
limit of the May was said to be 
$2.43%. 

The Kansas City regional office pur- 
chased no wheat on May 4-5 and on- 
ly 5,000 bu. on the following day. May 
7 it acquired only 10,000 bu. and on 
two days over the weekend accepted 
345,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BACKWARD SPRING DELAYS 
CANADIAN GRAIN SOWING 


WINNIPEG — The late, backward 
spring continues to delay land opera- 
tions in the agricultural areas of 
western Canada. Farmers are work- 
ing on the land at only a few scat- 
tered points in southern Manitoba, 
southern Alberta and in the lighter, 
drier areas in Saskatchewan. 

It is doubtful if seeding will be gen- 








eral for another 10 days to two weeks, 
and while the season is late, it is an- 
ticipated that farmers with power 
equipment will work long hours to 
complete operations as speedily as 
possible. This will apply to most of 
the acreage in the three prairie prov- 
inces. In areas where horse-drawn 
equipment is still used, the delay may 
be serious. 


Excessive moisture is reported from 
most sections of the West, and the 
districts that suffered flooding will in 
all probability show a reduction in 
acreage. However, the over-all total 
reduction will not be large. Damage 
from water erosion will be heavy in 
many sections of western Canada. 





SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE CALLS 
HEARINGS TO START MAY 14 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The Senate Foreign Relations Subcommit- 
tee has scheduled hearings, to start May 14, to hear witnesses for 
the government in connection with the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. Prospects for the success of the milling, grain and feed indus- 
tries in opposing Senate approval of the agreement appear slim. 

That conclusion is based on last-minute conversations with one 
of the members of the Senate subcommittee who told The North- 
western Miller that the cotton interests would be favorably disposed 





Federation Convention Coverage 


MNF to Oppose Wheat Pact ..........-...--..2222-.eseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 12 
Be RN TD, HD onic sen siesnsnnsecscccccscssncseccsscccanese 13 
FitzGerald Discounts Inflation Threat —.................. 13 
Locke Advises Industry Preparedness —...................... 22 
Bomar Urges Unity of Action — 0.00.2... 18 
Review of MNF Activities During Past Year ............... 22 
Beem Ges Pier OE TRUE annonce cicc ccc ccccscsccecsieese 13 
Flour Exporters Object to Wheat Pact —......000..... 12 





512,000 Sacks Licensed for 
May-June Philippine Shipment 


WASHINGTON—Licensing of the 
May-June allocation of 512,000 sacks 
of flour to the Philippines was com- 
pleted May 7, the Department of 
Commerce announced through its 
Office of International Trade. 

This allocation was _ distributed 
among American exporters in ac- 
cordance with the following pro- 
cedure: ; 

Only those applications were con- 
sidered which were accompanied by 





June Quotas and Latin Licenses 
Increase Export Flour Interest 


With the release of June export al- 
locations and the issuance of Latin 
American and Philippine licenses, ex- 
port flour markets became more ac- 
tive this week. Immediately upon 
receipt of the quotas May 10, export- 
ers cabled offers to connections in 
the Netherlands and on the follow- 
ing day were informed that the Dutch 
could acquire their share of the June 
program within the range $6.40@ 
6.50, c. and f. Amsterdam. Importers 
indicate that acceptances would be 
placed May 12. The Netherlands was 
granted a 24,000 long-ton, wheat 
equivalent, allocation for June. 


ARMY BUYS 45,000 SACKS 72% 
FLOUR 
CHICAGO —The Army Quarter- 
master Depot May 10 entered the 
market for 45,000 sacks of 72% flour, 
packed in multiwalls for army export, 
dune delivery. 





It was said on May 11 that no re- 
plies had been received from either 
Sweden or Norway. Those countries 
will purchase 80% extraction flour, 
the former 9,000 long tons, wheat 
equivalent, and the latter 7,000 long 
tons. Portugal, with 4,000 long tons, 
and India, with 12,000 long tons, as 
yet had not indicated any interest. 

Millers and exporters this week re- 
ceived May-June licenses totaling 
512,000 sacks for the Philippines. 

Late last week mills and exporters 
received specific licenses for Latin 
American countries, namely, Guate- 
mala, San Salvador, Puerto Rico, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Costa’ Rica and 
Santo Domingo. The trade, in general, 
received licenses which corresponded 
favorably with applications. 

The purchase of flour against a 
supplementary allocation granted 
Turkey was an off again, on again 
affair. Late May 10 the commercial 
attache, Turkish embassy, Washing- 
ton, D. C., declared that the business 
had not yet been placed. 


acceptable evidence of current orders, 
at prices which were not excessive. 

All such qualified applications from 
applicants who were neither flour 
producers nor established flour ex- 
porters were approved for 800 sacks. 

Applications from flour producers 
or established flour shippers who 
were not known to have shipped 
flour to the Philippines in the years 
1940-41-45 were approved for 2,400 
sacks. 

The balance of the allocation—ap- 
proximately 70% — was licensed to 
traditional exporters of flour to the 
Philippines, proportionately to their 
participation in the Philippine flour 
export trade during the base period. 

The Department of Commerce 
adopted this procedure because the 
issuance of licenses in accordance 
with the pattern determined by the 
recommendations as to approved im- 
porters submitted to OIT by the Phil- 
ippine government would have re- 
sulted in an inequitable distribution 
of the limited flour quota among U.S. 
exporters. 

The method of flour licensing fol- 
lowed for the May-June allocation to 
the Philippines does not establish a 
precedent for the licensing of future 
allocations, and was adopted in view 
of the necessity for immediate action, 
the OIT said. OIT will probably dis- 
cuss the Philippine flour licensing 
problem with a committee selected 
from the established advisory panel 
of the flour export trade before the 
start of the next flour licensing pe- 
riod, officials stated. 


Second Quarter Licenses 
Export licenses will continue to be 
required for the shipment of flour 
to all countries during the second 
quarter of 1948. 


(Continued on page 40) 


to adoption of the agreement pro- 
viding the prices therein were not 
out of line. 

Without the support of the Cotton 
Belt senators, it is unlikely that the 
Senate committee will oppose the 
wheat agreement. An influential Cot- 
ton Bloc senator told The Northwest- 
ern Miller that while he had not been 
informed on the contents of the 
wheat agreement, he was generally in 
favor of international agreements. 
The cotton states, he declared, were 
naturally in favor of international 
agreements which could provide out- 
lets for American cotton at reason- 
able prices. 

He suggested that the cotton pro- 
ducing area could hardly set an ‘op- 
position precedent against an inter- 
national cotton agreement by oppo- 
sition to the wheat agreement unless 
some very unreasonable price dislo- 
cation could be disclosed. 


Trade Caught by Surprise 

Announcement of the scheduled 
hearings caught the trade by surprise 
as it had been expected that nothing 
would be started for at least 10 days. 

The board of directors of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, in conven- 
tion at Chicago this week, unanimous- 
ly appointed M. F. Mulroy, executive 
vice president of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, to repre- 
sent MNF in its opposition to the 
agreement. (See story on page 12.) 

The American Feed Mfrs. Assn., 
at its convention in Cincinnati last 
week, expressed its opposition to the 
measure. (See page 36 for a report 
of AFMA action.) 

Advocates of the wheat agreement 
still have the support of many of the 
farm organizations which may be the 
controlling factor among Senate 
members from the wheat-growing 
states. 


Joint Industry Opposition 

Enlistment of AFMA opposition to 
the wheat treaty brings the three big 
grain industry organizations togeth- 
er in a joint opposition venture. It is 
now expected that Walter Berger, 
president of AFMA, will appear as 
an opposition witness when the 
hearings are conducted. With Mr. 
Berger and Mr. Mulroy, Willem 
Schilthuis will probably speak for the 
North American Grain Exporters 
Assn. 

The National Grain Trade Council 
has not chosen a spokesman and it 
is now possible that Mr. Berger may 
voice the opposition of that organiza- 
tion as well as that of AFMA. 

As the trade organizations gather 
their forces to attack the treaty be- 
fore the Sénate committee, it is 
learned that administration leaders 


(Continued on page 37) 
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845.5 Million Winter Wheat F orecast 





CROP DOWN 15 MILLION FROM 
APRIL, BUT ABOVE AVERAGE 


With Possible 272 Million Spring Wheat, Total Outturn 
Would Be 1,117 Million—Great Plains Area Shows 
Most of April Loss 


WASHINGTON—The winter wheat 
crop prospect declined about 14.5 mil- 
lion bushels between April 1 and 
May 1, the U.S. Crop Reporting 
Board announced May 10, but the 
latest estimate of 845.5 million bush- 
els indicates a total wheat crop well 
in excess of a billion bushels for 
1948. 


The May 1 estimate compares with 
last year’s crop of 1,067,970,000 bu. 
and with 688,606,000 for the 10-year 
(1937-46) average. 


No forecast was given for spring 
wheat, but if the latter should equal 
the 272 million bushels which the 
department says is possible on basis 
of farmers’ planting plans, the total 
wheat crop would be above 1,117 mil- 
lion bu. 


Well Above Average 


Such a total crop would compare 
with last year’s record of 1,364,919,- 
000 and with the 10-year average of 
890,306,000. 

The April loss, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
is in the great plains, but wheat 
is in good to excellent condition in 
“most other important areas. Officials 
said, however, that there has been 
big moisture improvement in the 
great plains since May 1. 

If the spring wheat comes up to 
standard, the total wheat crop this 
year will reach 1,117 million bushels, 
against 1,401 million bushels in 1947. 
No official estimate of spring wheat 
production will be made until next 
month, however. 


The department said the yield of 
winter wheat an acre was indicated 
at 16.1 bu. This compares with 19.5 
for last year’s crop and 16.6 for the 
10-year average. 

The acreage of winter wheat indi- 
cated for harvest was reported at 
52,471,000 acres. This compares with 


SOUTHERN INDIANA WHEAT 
CROP VERY GOOD 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—A. M. Bi- 
shea, agricultural agent of Vander- 
burgh county, states that sufficient 
rains and good growing weather have 
benefited growing wheat in south- 
ern Indiana and the crop should be 
very good, with the harvest coming 
at the conventional time. Oats and 
barley also are in good condition. 
However, Mr. Bishea said normal 
weather from now until harvest still 
is a big factor. Mr. Bishea stated that 
wheat in Vanderburgh and adjoin- 
ing counties was rated good to ex- 
cellent. He said, however, thousands 
of acres of wheat were ruined by re- 
cent floods along the lower Ohio, 
Wabash, White and Patoka rivers. 
An estimated 1,000 acres were lost 
in Vanderburgh county alone, but 
the wheat that was left is mostly 
very good. 





54,780,000 last year and 41,724,000 
for the 10-year average. 


Abandonment 10.5% 


The portion of the season acreage 
which will not be harvested for grain 
was put at 10.5%. This comparcs with 
5.7% last year and 12.4% for the 
10-year average. 

Rye production was forecast at 
25,988,000 bu. This compares with 
25,977,000 last year and 37,934,000 
for the 10-year average. 

The yield of rye was indicated at 
12.7 bu. an acre, compared with 12.8 
last year and 12.1 for the 10-year 
average. 

The portion of the acreage seed- 
ed to rye which will not be harvest- 
ed for grain was forecast at 45%. 
This compares with 45.5% last year 
and 46.7 for the 10-year average. 

The acreage of rye indicated for 
harvest was put at 2,048,000 acres, 
compared with 2,022,000 last year and 
3,055,000 for the 10-year average. 

The condition of the oats crop 
on May 1 was indicated at 63% of 
normal compared with 75% a year 
ago and 71% for the 10-year May 1 
ave.age. 

Condition of the hay crop was put 
at 86% of normal, compared with 
85% a year ago and 82% for the 
10-year average. 

Condition of pastures was indicat- 
ed at 84% of normal, compared with 
82% a year ago and 80% for the 
10-year average. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION BY STATES 


Indicated production of winter wheat in 
leading states, in thousand bushels: 


1937-46 Final 
May 1 average 1947 

J, SREP RE 54,912 42,956 49,028 
PI cpavcces 39,600 26,966 35,811 
BEND scesevese 31,902 29,474 28,380 
Michigan ...... 36,270 18,706 29,800 
Missouri ....... 30,345 23,576 24,438 
Nebraska ...... 67,60 53,442 89,292 
i eee 147,696 167,718 286,702 
Oklahoma ..... 74,701 63,680 104,734 
BOD ceetvercee 49,136 45,686 124,270 
Montana ....... 30,831 23,626 22,899 
Colorado ....... 51,072 20,220 56,494 
Washington .... 73,530 37,572 61,850 
OCROGGR ccccccces 22,214 15,777 16,951 
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Eastern Kansas Gets 
Good Rains; Western 
Portion Missed 


Eastern and southern portions of 
the winter wheat belt received fur- 
ther beneficial rains this week and 
more moisture was in the forecast. 
At the same time, rain which was 
predicted for western Kansas did not 
materialize and this important sec- 
tion of the wheat belt is again in need 
of precipitation. 

Good, soaking rains ranging up to 
three inches fell in the eastern third 
of Kansas and throughout most of 
Oklahoma May 10. In Kansas the 
highest count was recorded at Leroy, 
in the east central part of the state. 








At that point 3.30 in. were reported, 
while near-by Burlington had 2.04 in. 
The entire eastern third of the state 
received moisture which averaged 
about an inch. On the previous day 
one half inch fell in the same area. 

General rainfall was reported over 
the week-end in Texas, the Oklahoma 
panhandle and central Oklahoma. 
Throughout the entire Southwest 
temperatures have been below normal 
for the season and skies have been 
cloudy. In western Nebraska and 
Kansas temperatures dipped to near 
the freezing point, but no damage has 
been reported. Light showers were 
received in western Nebraska, the 
only section of that state to report 
any precipitation this week. 

Sub-soil moisture supplies in Ne- 
braska were reported to be less this 
year, according to tests made by the 
state experiment stations and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
degree of saturation found in the 
soil this spring indicated that addi- 
tional precipitation will be needed 
to carry the current growing acreage 
of wheat to maturity. 

A marked variation in wheat devel- 
opment with considerably more aban- 
donment this year was reported in 
the Oklahoma City-Enid area by one 
crop authority. Some grain is still 
in the boot, while other fields have 
been headed out for at least two 
weeks. Stooling is below normal, but 
heads are normal size regardless of 
a relatively thin stand. 


Pacific Northwest 
Wheat Outlook 
Remains Favorable 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Out- 
look for the wheat crop in the Pacific 
Northwest continues excellent, ac- 
cording to the Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co. 

The earlier sections show the plant 
up to 14 in. in height and jointed. 
Growth thas been retarded by a cold, 
wet spring and the crop is re- 
ported to be two to three weeks late. 
Another week of unsettled weather, 
with additional moisture, was most 
unwelcomé in the spring wheat ter- 
ritory. This area represents about 7% 
of the total Pacific Northwest wheat 
acreage. This is as yet unsown and 
with the ground so wet it is bringing 
real concern to those farmers in the 
lower altitudes. Some of this acreage 
may be seeded with feed grain crops. 
The glowing report on the winter 
sown acreages by far offset this con- 
cern of the spring wheat condition, 
however. 

Montana reports are very favorable 
on .winter wheat and seeding of 
spring wheat is approximately three 
quarters completed, with favorable 
moisture conditions, the Preston- 
Shaffer company says. 





‘Grass Roots’’ Report on Kansas Wheat 
By C. C. Isely 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS — The 
southwestern wheat plains have seen 
no spectacular crop change during 
the first week in May. The shower 
ushering in the week did not reach 
the southern counties of Kansas or 
Oklahoma or Texas. Yet the .60 in. 
at Dodge City was helpful. However, 
at the week’s end, field examinations 
did not show any surface moisture. 
The hard top crust was somewhat 
softer. The week was cool, somewhat 
cloudy and rather windy. Tempera- 
tures one night dropped below freez- 
ing in northwestern Kansas, but that 
night was calm and wheat was hard- 
ly advanced enough to suffer damage. 

Continual reports come in of sown 
acres being plowed up. Roy Phipps, 
25 miles northwest of Dodge City, 
was plowing up 500 acres. “Maybe 
we are in too much of a hurry,” he 
said, “but it doesn’t look good so I 
am getting it ready for summer 
tillage, and hope for a good crop next 
year.” 

Roy Winger, operating south of 
Dodge City, is plowing up 200 acres 
of his earliest sown wheat. “It is 10 
in. high and looks good from the 
road,” he says, “but it is thin and 
weeds will take a toll. We are plow- 
ing it up.” 

Mr. Winger’s decision to plow his 
acres is at a sacrifice of his federal 
crop insurance. Last fall about 500 
Ford county farmers, more than a 
third of the wheat growers in the 
county, took out crop insurance. The 
cost is only 65¢ an acre. It is de- 
signed to be coverage of seeding 
costs. If the crop is lost the grower 
has a stake to seed again. To plow up, 
however without the consent of the 


federal agency is to lose that in- 
surance. Mr. Winger asked for re- 
lease and it was refused. He decided 
that the opportunity to properly sum- 
mer till his acres was slipping away 
so he voluntarily tossed his crop in- 
surance overboard and is getting part 
of his acres ready for a more nearly 
sure thing next year by conserving 
moisture. 

There are still many reports from 
every direction of off-color fields, 
fields with a yellowish cast. This in- 
dicates of course lack of nitrogen 
and a diminished output. Even Colo- 
rado farmers report: yellow cast in 
fields with a heavy crop last year. 
On that comparatively virgin soil this 
would hardly be expected. In general, 
observers tell of the unexpectedly 
good color in the fields. 

One thing seems quite certain. The 
wheat will come to harvest with 
short straw and the harvest, due to 
the windy, forcing weather for six 
weeks, may be earlier than expected 
a few weeks ago. Short straw means 
a harvest easy to handle and it can 
be completed in less than the usual 
time. 

The uncertainty of the crop is em- 
phasized in the reluctant marketings 
by farmers. Notwithstanding the es- 
timates and the hopes of department 
heads for a billion-bushel crop, south- 
western farmers have never known of 
a 900-million bushel crop when the 
high plains country failed to strut its 
stuff. So they are waiting. It might 
come to pass that even another year 
would be a short crop, and wheat in 
the bin is the best kind of crop in- 
surance. It does not require payment 
of income tax. 
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Canadian Crop Lands 
Open Season with 
Abnormal Moisture 


WINNIPEG — The yield per acre 
from crops now being sown will de- 
pend mainly on the amount of mois- 
ture which is now in reserve in the 
soil and on rain which will occur dur- 
ing. this growing season, says the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., in a May 5 
report. 

Crops now being sown on stubble 
land will have available for growth 
the precipitation which occurred last 
fall during the months of August, 
September and October. Crops now 
being sown on summerfallow will 
have this same moisture, plus such 
moisture as was stored in the sum- 
merfallowed land during the season 
of 1947, and in addition that which 
was preserved in the summerfallowed 
land during the fall months of 1946. 
(Snow which falls between Nov. 1 
and April 1 has not been found on 
the average to be of much use as 
far as the production of crops is 
concerned). 


Moisture 41% Above Normal 


This growing season starts with re- 
serves of moisture that are 41%, on 
the average, above normal. The rains 
which have occurred this year from 
April 1 to May 3 have averaged 143% 
of normal for the three provinces 
combined, compared with the rain- 
fall of 73% of normal for a similar 
period last year. Alberta rainfall 
from April 1 to May 3 has been 115% 
of normal, Saskatchewan 148% of 
normal and Manitoba 181% of nor- 
mal. Combining the total moisture 
available in the land from all sources 
on May 3, and weighting for wheat 
acreage, gives a figure for the total 
moisture condition of the three 
prairie provinces combined on May 3 
of 120% of normal, compared with 
103% at the same time a year ago. 


Better Than Average Prospects 


This means that the prairies have 
a good chance of producing a better 
than average yield per acre this next 
fall provided that average rains con- 
tinue to fall each month up to the 
end of July. This good condition, how- 
ever, is somewhat impaired by the 
late seeding, which will make the 
crops more vulnerable to early fall 
frosts, should they occur. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. L. ROBINSON ISSUES 
THIRD CROP ESTIMATE 


KANSAS CITY—Kansas still has a 
good chance of producing a crop of 
from 145 to 150 million bushels, H. L. 
Robinson declared in a third report 
of the season late last week. The 
state has received some rather gen- 
eral and generous rains during the 
past two weeks and Mr. Robinson 
believes that although they would 
have been welcome 10 days or two 
weeks earlier, there can be no ques- 
tion but what they are beneficial. 


“So far, especially since the rains, 
growing weather has been good and 
plant development has progressed 
rapidly though, except for the sum- 
mer fallow of which there is too 
little, the plant is still small,” Mr. 
Robinson said. “If we can keep this 
Plant coming with favorable weather 
up to filling time and then have mois- 
ture at the proper time, we think 
Kansas still has a chance for a fairly 
good production.” 
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Supreme Court Decision Indicates 
Some Quantity Discounts Are Illegal 


* By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Pricing practices 
of the flour and feed milling indus- 
tries which involve the use of quan- 
tity discounts appear to be illegal on 
the basis of a decision by the U.S. 
Supreme Court handed down last 
week in the matter of the Federal 
Trade Commission against the Mor- 
ton Salt Co. 

The high court upheld the FTC 
contention that the grant of quantity 
discounts by the salt company—ex- 
cept where they reflect actual sav- 
ings in cost of production, delivery or 
sale—constitute price discrimination 
under the Robinson-Patman amend- 
ment to the Clayton Act. 

The court further held that where 
quantity discount price policy exists 
it can be considered a reasonable 
possibility by FTC that price dis- 
crimination exists, and it is the 
burden of the seller to show justifi- 
cation of the quantity discounts that 
are possible under the provisions of 
the law. The court stated that the 
general rule in such cases is that 
where justification or exemption is 
claimed it must be sustained by the 
party using such devices. 


Contention Refuted 

In regard to the salt company’s 
contention that the FTC failed to 
show injury to competition through 
the use of quantity discount pricing 
practices, the high court declared 
that the law merely requires the FTC 
to show that the prohibited price 
practices substantially lessen compe- 
tition and that there is a reasonable 
possibility that such effect may oc- 
cur. 

To a defense contention that the 
government evidence in the case was 
inadequate to support a contention of 
injury to competition, the court re- 
plied that FTC is authorized to ban 
discriminatory prices upon the rea- 
sonable possibility that different 
prices for like goods to competing 
purchasers may have the defined ef- 
fect on competition. 

In this connection the question of 
carlot as compared with LCL prices 
was rejected by the court on the 


grounds that the company failed to 
submit proof of the actual saving in 
delivery costs. The effect of the high 
court ruling is to require in the fu- 
ture that other respondents must 
show actual savings in costs of manu- 
facture, delivery or sale when quan- 
tity discount use is to be justified. 

The company also challenged the 
government case on the grounds that 
FTC failed to submit its ruling on 
permissible use of discounts of less 
than 5¢ which do not lessen or in- 
jure competition. The court reject- 
ed this contention on the grounds 
that Congress established the FTC to 
administer the act, which would be 
impaired. if the FTC did nothing 
more than shift responsibility to the 
courts. The court decision ordered 
FTC to clear up certain provisions 
of the Robinson-Patman Act in re- 
gard to pricing of sales to retailers 
at lower prices than like sales to 
wholesalers in competition with re- 
tail outlets. 

In sales of family flour by the 
milling industry it is not known how 
widely quantity discounts are a part 
of industry pricing. 

FTC officials were asked their at- 
titude in a case where a miller might 
grant a quantity discount to a large 
chain store seller on the basis of re- 
duced cost resulting from a large 
run of flour. Government officials say 
that this matter has been discussed 
at length on different occasions 
within FTC and the general feeling 
is that the resultant cost saving be- 
cause of large runs of flour produc- 
tion should be allocated over all or- 
ders instead of against the single 
order. 

From sales material of several 
feed industry manufacturers it clear- 
ly appears that their pricing prac- 
tices are now in violation of the de- 
cision handed down by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in the Morton Salt Co. 
action. Information obtained through 
sources close to the FTC discloses 
that the FTC may be expected to 
crack down on companies which fail 
to get their sales policy in line with 
this decision. 

The court opinion was written by 
Justice Hugo Black for a majority of 
seven justices. A minority opinion 
was written by Justice Robert H. 


Jackson and subscribed to in part by 
Justice Felix Frankfurter. The min- 
ority opinion disagreed with the ma- 
jority in regard to the FTC ban on 
the reflection of the carlot discount 
in the quantity discount. FTC offi- 
cials, in commenting on this differ- 
ence of opinion, said that the major- 
ity opinion in regard to the use of 
carlot freight cost savings merely in- 
ferred that the defendant failed to 
submit evidence to show to what ex- 
tent the carlot discount was reflect- 
ed in the quantity discount. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Production 
in March Set at 
21.8 Million Sacks 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce, 
estimated May 7 that 21.8 million 
sacks of wheat flour were produced in 
the U.S. during March, 4% more 
than the 21 million sacks produced 
in the short month of February, but 
20% less than the March, 1947, out- 
put of 27.4 million sacks. Production 
was at the rate of only 69% of capac- 
ity, the lowest rate since June, 1946. 

Wheat grindings during the month 
were estimated at 49.8 million bush- 
els as compared with 48 million bush- | 
els during February. Offal production 
was placed at 416,000 short tons, 
against 402,000 short tons the pre- 
vious month. 

During the first nine months of the 
current crop year (July 1-June 30) 
wheat flour production amounted to 
216.1 million sacks compared with 
266.9 million sacks for the corre- 
sponding months of the 1946-1947 
crop year, a decrease of 19%. 

These figures are for approximate- 
ly 1,100 flour mills, 425 of which re- 
port monthly to the bureau, the rest 
annually. The 1,100 mills are be- 
lieved to account for about 98% of 
the entire U.S. wheat flour production. 

More detailed figures on March 
production will appear shortly in 
“Facts for Industry, Series M16A-38,” 
issued by the bureau. 
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MNF Opposes World Wheat Pact 





FEDERATION PLANS INTENSIVE 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST AGREEMENT 


M. F. Mulroy Heads Committee to Take Steps Necessary 
to Prevent Adoption of Agreement; Proposal De- 
scribed as Threat to Export Flour Business 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the Millers National Federation, 
meeting here May 10, authorized a 
committee headed by M. F. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, to conduct an active and aggres- 
sive campaign against the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, and to take 
all necessary steps to prevent its 
adoption. The committee will be 
named immediately, and plans of ac- 
tion will be put into effect as soon 
as possible. 

Agreement upon this official posi- 
tion by the directors was unanimous, 
and followed a thorough study and 
report by Mr. Mulroy, who outlined 
the agreement and its anticipated in- 
juries to the flour industry of this 
country before the first full meeting 
of this year’s convention of the fed- 
eration on the morning of May 11. 


Mr. Mulroy warned that under the 
terms and operation of the proposed 
International Wheat Agreement ex- 
port sales of flour by this country’s 
millers would be under such a handi- 
cap that this business inevitably 
would be reduced. 


__ “The wheat equivalent basis,” he 
said, ‘“‘would be perpetuated by the 
agreement. When there is a shortage, 
foreign countries would insist on 
wheat, and under the agreement we 
would have to ship wheat.” 


The proponents of the agreement, 
in Mr. Mulroy’s opinion, are trying to 
perpetuate that part of the New Deal 
philosophy that advocates state trad- 
ing, government regulation and con- 
trol long after the people have had 
an opportunity to vote their prefer- 
ence for free enterprise as opposed 
to this New Deal philosophy. Free en- 
terprise in this country’s export busi- 
ness, he declared, would permanently 
end if this agreement were to go into 
effect. 


Farmer Improperly Protected 

“This country,” Mr. Mulroy remind- 
ed his hearers, “became the greatest 
country in the world under the free 
enterprise system and under the law 
of supply and demand. We should be 
careful not to give up that system 
now when we see countries that never 
had our freedom in so much trouble. 
We modified the law of supply and 
demand when we enacted labor laws 
that changed labor from a commodity 
to a higher classification and, there- 
fore, we have to consider the product 
of the farmer’s labor on a similar 


gD ae, 
HEARINGS SET ON PACT 


Hearings on the proposed Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement are sched- 
uled to begin May 14 before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. A Washington 
story on the hearings appears on 
page 9. 
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basis. The International Wheat 
Agreement does not give adequate 
protection to the farmer. With condi- 
tions as they are today, the farmer 
would be better off to go back to the 
simple law of supply and demand 
without the interference we now have 
in controlling prices downard by un- 
necessary restrictions on the exports 
of flour and wheat. 

“The principal reason given for 
these restrictions is the possible in- 
crease in the cost of living. There 
would be a temporary increase but 
not very much and not for a very long 
period. It would be better to have 
that increase now rather than take 
the risk of building up such a large 
surplus that support of farm prices 
with subsidies or the absorption of 
Commodity Credit Corp. losses would 





be necessary. 

“The only remaining reason for re- 
taining license restrictions to the 
countries which will pay for flour 
right now is the desire on the part 
of the proponents of the International 
Wheat Agreement to continue these 
license restrictions until they can put 
into effect the permanent license 
restrictions that would be necessary 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. They are actually anticipating 
the approval of this measure by the 
Senate. 


“In discussing the agreement with 
the principal proponents in Washing- 
ton, I asked if it would not destroy 
what is left of our free 'marketing 
system. The answer was that it was 
‘hoped’ that this would not happen, 
but controls were definitely going to 
be necessary. At the same meeting we 
were told that after this agreement 
was put into effect it probably would 
be practical to bring other farm prod- 
ucts under similar agreements. 


No Protection for Flour 


“The proponents of the agreement 
assure us that the intention is to 
maintain flour exports but there is 
nothing in the agreement that Says 
any importing nation is compelled to 


take any flour to fulfill its obligation. 
Any nation can wait until the price 
of wheat is down to a minimum and 
then take all wheat for the agreed 
amount. 


“This agreement means we would 
have a permanent license system even 
worse than we now have. It is stipu- 
lated that each importing country 
would have to agree with our country 
that flour prices were consistent with 
the -agreement. Prices, therefore, 
would be controlled by the importing 
countries and our own country, and 
would not be between buyer and 
seller. 


“In order to sell flour under the 
agreement when the price is at the 
floor or at the ceiling, each transac- 
tion would have to be checked. The 
procedure probably would be—first, 
for our bureau in Washington to de- 
cide that the price was within the 
ceiling. Then the foreign country 
would have to be cabled to see if the 
price was satisfactory. If they dis- 
agree, then the transaction would 
have to be referred to the council 
office, which probably will be in Lon- 
don. If the council finds the price 
within the ceiling and so advises our 
bureau in Washington, then a check 

(Continued on page 39) 





Flour Exporters Express Opposition 


to International Wheat Agreement 


CHICAGO — Emphatic opposition 
to the International Wheat Agree- 
ment was expressed as the official 
attitude of exporting flour millers, 
about 55 of whom attended the annual 
meeting of the Flour Millers Export 
Assn. held here May 9. Leaders of the 
industry warned that the world wheat 
control measure would have damag- 
ing effect upon the export flour trade 
of this country. 


M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was elected 
president in succession to John L. 
Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, Wash., newly-elected president 
of the Millers National Federation. 
J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas, Texas, was elected vice 
president. Martin F. Smith and Al 
Krueger remain in their respective 
positions of secretary-manager and 
treasurer. 


Mr. Mulroy reported at length on 
the wheat agreement plan, which he 
said is considered to have a 50-50 
chance of congressional approval. 

Mr. Locke, who was given a rising 
vote of thanks by the convention for 
his work as president, said that the 
export flour business is less secure 
today than it has been at any time 
within the business experience of 
most millers present. Continued ag- 
gressive work toward a return of 
general licensing is a necessity, he 
said. 

“Many 
Locke, 


said Mr. 
entering 


newcomers,” 
“are temporarily 


themselves in the flour business. Irre- 
sponsible and inexperienced people, 
only interested because of the scarc- 
ity and the easy and large profits 
available to them, are securing im- 
port 


heenses and are distributing 





flour. Most of these will withdraw 
from the flour market when it again 
returns to normal. 


“Our own industry has not been 
entirely guiltless. There have been 
cases where flours of different type 
and quality than those normally used 
by the importing country have been 
shipped by mills inexperienced in 
those markets. Peculiar and unusual 
and many times unsatisfactory pack- 
ages have been shipped.” 

David S. Jackman, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, reported that 
he had received information from 
Rep. Clifford R. Hope (R., Kansas) 
that a decision on return to general 


M. F. Mulroy 





licensing probably would have to wait 
until after the government’s June 
crop report. 


New Package Size Added 


G. E. Kelley, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., chairman of the 
association’s package differential 
committee, reported a new schedule 
which will be effective May 15. One 
new package size—a 50-lb. osnaburg 
—is added to the schedule. 

A. B. Sparboe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, reporting for the gov- 
ernment regulation committee, pro- 
posed renewed efforts to bring about 
more effective relations between the 
industry and government agencies 
concerned with regulation of exports. 
He was given a vote of thanks by 
the association, proposed by Henry 
H. Cate, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, for his unremitting 
work in this field of association ac- 
tivity. 

Exporting millers were asked by 
W. J. de Winter, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, chairman of the 
Europe-Africa committee, to press 
through State Department channels 
for abandonment of the Benelux Uni- 
on tax of 3% on flour entering Hol- 
land after Jan. 1, 1949. Fifty thou- 
sand tons may enter Holland this 
year free of duty, but most of this 
flour is likely to be supplied by Bel- 
gium, whose mills are operating on 
domestic business at only 50% ca- 
pacity. 


Rate Relationship Studied 


William T. McArthur, — Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, revealed .ex- 
haustive efforts on the part of the 
freight differential committee to as- 
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Long Range Program Plans Explained 





sure an equitable relationship be- 
tween ocean rates on flour and wheat. 
He said that steamship men general- 
ly feel that the present relationship 
is unreasonable and adverse to flour. 
The wide spreads were attributed to 
the coal strike, which prompted 
tramp steamers to cut rates on wheat 
for cargo. Rates on flour and wheat 
from Atlantic and Canadian ports to 
Europe show, he said, a spread of 
23.1¢ to 54.3¢ cwt. on flour over 
wheat, a situation not to be consid- 
ered as fixed. 

Mr. McArthur reported that con- 
ferences were held in New York with 
steamship lines and in Washington 
with the director of traffic of the 
Maritime Commission. The subject 
also was. discussed with steamship 
brokers. No immediate cuts were 
asked on flour, due to present abnor- 
mal conditions, but progress was 
made in establishing the FMEA as a 
medium for future rate negotiations 
with steamship lines and ground work 
was laid for future cooperation. 

It was suggested that the associ- 
ation might charter a ship or two as a 
means of pressing for results in cor- 
recting adverse rates. 

That tariff revisions under the recip- 


rocal trade program of the Ameri-_ 


can government had been adverse to 
flour was noted by Mr. Mulroy in a 


report of the reciprocal trade com- 
mittee. He mentioned the loss of pref- 
erence on American flour in Cuba. 
The milling industry, he said, has not 
fared well under the Geneva tariff 
agreements. 

H. W. Taylor, Centenntial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., reported 
on the flour export situation on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Monroe Wellerson, General Mills, 
Inc., New York, reported fear of 
bread flour shortages in Latin America 
and dissatisfaction with import 
quotas. He deplored the trend in 
Latin American countries toward as- 
sumption of bureaucratic controls 
over imports. A. C. Bredesen, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, re- 
ported for the committee on discounts 
and commissions, and G. C. Whipple, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, on possi- 
bilities for facilitating flour exports 
under the Webb-Pomerane Act. 

The board of directors met prior 
to the association meeting and ar- 
ranged to continue its active pro- 
gram. Elected to serve as members 
of the board for the coming year 
are M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co.; Charles Ritz, International 
Milling Co.; V. P. Smith, General 
Mills’ Sperry Division; Fred W. Lake, 
Colorado Milling and Elevator Co.; 
Clark Yager, Ballard and Ballard Co., 





MILLERS’ ADS TO APPEAR 
IN SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES 


Merits of Baked Products to Be Told to Housewives— 
MNF Directors Recommend Long Range Adver- 
tising Program as Permanent Activity 





Inc., and J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co. 

Herman Fakler, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, resigned as director-at-large 
and was given a flattering tribute 
for his work on behalf of the export 
trade. 

The association adopted, on motion 
of Mr. Locke, a resolution of respect 
to the memory of A. E. Mallon, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., who was the first 
president of the exporters’ group. Mr. 
Mallon’s death occurred Nov. 29, 1947. 
He was described as “the moving 
spirit in visualizing the need for an 
association primarily interested in the 
export trade,” and as a man “whose 
ability and efforts on behalf of the 
association have earned its members 
respect and affection.” 





FitzGerald Discounts [Inflationary 
Effects of Relief Food Shipments 


CHICAGO—Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, 
director of the food division of the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, said in an address before the 
board of directors, Millers National 
Federation this week, that foreign 
relief food shipments will not have an 


inflationary effect if managed prop- 
erly, although the program will re- 
quire all available export surpluses of 
grains in the U.S. 

The ECA food director said that 
he felt it would be necessary to con- 
tinue export allocations on grains for 





W. P. Bomar Feted at Dinner 


CHICAGO—W. P. Bomar, retiring 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, was guest of honor at a din- 
ner May 9 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel attended by 68 of his close 
friends and associates in the flour 
milling industry. The hosts were Ellis 
D. English, Commander Larabee 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.; G. S. 
Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Gaylord J. Stone, Universal 
Mills, Fort Worth, Texas; M. F. Mul- 
roy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; Charles Ritz, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and J. S. 
Hargett, General Mills, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Mr. Bomar was praised for his 
qualities of leadership and for his 
many ingratiating personal charac- 
teristics, one of them not too distant- 
ly related to a certain well known 
game of chance—Texas variety. He 
received a number of gifts some of 
them jocular, among them a pair of 
leather traveling cases. 

Underlying the humor of the oc- 
casion was a serious vein of sincere 
tribute voiced by H. A. Bullis, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; Philip W. Pillsbury, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Henry H. Cate, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc.; Joseph 
C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co.; 
Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co.; 


R. Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co.; 
Charles Ritz, International Milling 


Co.; J. B. Brown, Morrison Milling 
Co.; John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., and by Mr. Bomar’s hosts. 





the whole crop year. “I don’t see how 
we can work without allocations,” 
he added. 


Restoration of general licensing 
on flour and grain shipments to West- 
ern Hemisphere countries will be con- 
sidered around the middle of June, 
Dr. Fitzgerald said, when the whole 
problem will be re-examined in the 
light of the government’s June crop 
estimate. Until that time no decision 
will be made. 


European Crops Considered 


When the estimated food needs for 
European recovery in the coming year 
were set up for ERP, allowance was 
made for the better European crops 
expected this year. The projected fig- 
ure of 300 million bushels of wheat 
and flour for export takes into con- 
sideration the better crops in Europe, 
Dr. FitzGerald declared. 

Present estimates of supplies of 
food available to Europe in the com- 
ing crop year indicate a daily aver- 
age diet about 3 to 5% below pre- 
war in amount and considerably less 
than that in quality, he estimated. 
However, there might be some reduc- 
tion in European needs if crops are 
larger than anticipated, in which case 
ECA funds might be used more lib- 
erally for other goods rather than 
for enlargement of the European diet. 


Feed Imports Needed 
Imports of feeds into Europe will 
be a more important factor in the 
coming year since those nations need 
to restore their livestock numbers, 
he said. If the U.S. corn crop ex- 
ceeds three billion bushels, substan- 
tial amounts of feed grains are like- 

(Continued on page 36) 


CHICAGO—The consumer adver- 
tising program on flour products will 
begin in September magazines, it was 
announced by J. C. Beaven, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago, chairman of 
the planning committee, at the an- 
nual-meeting of the Millers National 
Federation in Chicago, May 11-13. 
Contracts have been signed with the 
various publications chosen to carry 
the message of the merits of baked 
products to housewives throughout 
the nation. 

Directors of the Federation also 
recommended to members the desir- 
ability of setting up the long range 
advertising program as a permanent 
activity of the federation. Partici- 
pants are now committed to support 
this advertising activity through May 
31, 1948. They will be asked to pledge 
their approval for a further period 
within a short time. 

The directors authorized a yet un- 
chosen committee to investigate the 
possibility of recovering the trans- 
portation tax on wheat shipped to 
mills to be made into flour for ex- 
port. The Supreme Court on several 
occasions has ruled that there is one 
continuous movement from point of 
origin of wheat to the final consum- 
er of flour — the milling-in-transit 
principle. On that basis, Myron E. 
Humphrey, Chickasha (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., suggested that an attempt 
be made to recover taxes on wheat 
used in export flour to all destina- 
tions. 

The constitution specifically pro- 
hibits taxes on exports. Transporta- 
tion taxes have been collected on 
wheat at the rate of 3% for ap- 
proximately 4% years. Committee 
members will be chosen later and 
will be empowered to start action 
based on their findings. 


Export Outlook Discussed 


Dr. Dennis FitzGerald, food direc- 
tor of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, discussed the export 
outlook with the directors for an 
hour and a half. While admitting 
that the present licensing system as 
it effects the Western Hemisphere is 
cumbersome and unsatisfactory, he 
promised no certain return to gen- 
eral licensing for that area, saying 
only that the subject would be con- 
sidered a month hence in light of 
the June crop estimates. While he 
declared that exports of grain would 
absorb any U.S. surplus this com- 
ing crop year, he indicated that due 
account would be taken of the do- 
mestic supply situation and said that 
the ERP program would not be in- 
flationary if properly handled. 

Charles Ritz, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and John J. Vanier, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, were elected vice chairmen of 
the federation, and the following were 
named to the executive committee: 
John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash.; J. C. Beaven, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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SMALL ORDERS AND ONE CHAIN - 
LOT STEP UP FLOUR BUSINESS 


Rush to Beat Railroad Strike Brings in Numerous Quick 
Shipment Bookings—PMA Buying and Latin Li- 
censes Help Also—Operations Improve 


The booking of June needs of one 
prominent bakery chain, plus a con- 
tinued run of small-lot orders from 
other bakers to get in ahead of the 
threatened railroad strike, account- 
ed for fairly good volume of flour 
sales and mill operations the past 
week. Licensing of Latin American 
export applications and further Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion buying for gulf shipment also 
contributed to the week’s business, 
which totaled around three fourths 
of mill capacity for the best week in 
several months. High millfeed credits 
permitted mills to quote attractive 
flour prices on quick shipment busi- 
ness and this may have brought in 
some orders. 


LATIN LICENSES BETTER; 
PMA BUYS MORE 


For several days mills have been 
receiving their Latin American li- 
censes and for a change there were 
few disappointments over the volume 
of business granted. Most mills re- 
ported that those licenses which have 
been received to date equalled or 
nearly reached the totals requested 
in applications to the Office of Inter- 
national Trade. Among countries li- 
censed were Venezuela, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, San Salvador, Santa 
Domingo and Nicaragua. Conspicu- 
ously absent were licenses for Brazil. 

On May 8, the PMA secured 1,- 
038,800 sacks of flour for East Coast 
delivery by May 31. Prices were re- 
ported to be based on a top of $5.38 
for 72% extraction and $5.28 for 80%, 
osnaburgs, New York. The following 
day the agency purchased 1,444,800 
sacks for gulf shipment by the same 
date. Top prices on the gulf business 
were $5.12 for 80% and $5.22 for 
72%. Most of the East Coast business 
was believed to have been placed 
with central states mills, while the 
gulf business went largely to mills 
in the Southwest, as usual. 


SPRING SALES RISE 
TO 66.7% CAPACITY 


A fairly good run of small-lot, 
quick shipment orders ran _ spring 
wheat flour sales last week up to 
66.7%, aS compared with 52% the 
previous week and 66.8% a year 
ago. Most of the business was placed 
early enough in the week to have a 
chance of being delivered before the 
threatened railroad strike. While 
small individually, the orders per- 
mitted Minneapolis mills to set up 
running time to 84% of capacity, a 
gain of 16% over the previous week. 
There still is little evidence of bakers 
deviating from their policy of cover- 
ing nearby needs only, although some 
millers expressed the opinion that the 
buyers’ hope of much lower prices 
later on probably will be thwarted 
by 90% of parity floors under wheat 
within a few cents of current values 
and a probable decline in millfeed 
credits as the summer grazing sea- 
son progresses. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
IMPROVE 
Southwestern sales increased to 


89% of capacity, including further 
bookings by the PMA, licensing of 


second quarter Latin American or- 
ders and additional sales to the do- 
mestic baking industry. This was 
over twice the previous week’s vol- 
ume of 44% and compared with 41% 
a year ago. One prominent chain bak- 
ery booked its June needs, dividing 
about 500,000 sacks among numerous 
mills. Other bakery business consist- 
ed of small lots for latter half May 
shipment and a few into June. The 
threat of a rail strike had varying ef- 
fects on buyers. Some business early 
in the week was hastily acquired for 
shipment within a week, but many 
buyers were preferring to await 
strike developments before deciding 
what to do about ordering. Family 
trade remains of only fair volume. 
Clears are not in active demand, but 
offerings also are light. 


CHAIN BAKERY BUYS 
JUNE NEEDS 


Buffalo mills report some improve- 
ment in demand for flour for nearby 
shipment, possibly due to the fear 
of delivery delays. Old contracts are 
being worked down steadily, espe- 
cially in bakery circles, but family 
distributors still have sizeable back- 
logs. Active interest in prompt ship- 
ment orders was evident in the 
metropolitan New York market, 
though many were too late to guar- 
antee delivery ahead of the strike 
deadline. One chain baker bought a 
reported half million sacks of south- 
western flour for June shipment. The 
trade generally has become accus- 
tomed to a light, but steady buying 
volume, with little change expected 
until new crop. 

Boston handlers report that while 
an occasional sale is being made, the 
overall situation can only be de- 
scribed as a continuation of the dull- 
ness which has been in effect since 
the first of the year. Activity is con- 


fined to the fulfillment of previous 
commitments. Most users feel that 
the market would be substantially 
lower without the government in- 
terest and are backing up their con- 
victions by staying out of the mar- 
ket. The general apathy at Phila- 
delphia toward flour purchases shows 
no sign of abating and trade remains 
very narrow. Mill representatives 
hold to the belief that sales will have 
to pick up soon, due to low inven- 
tories held by bakeries. Pittsburgh 
buyers took increased amounts of 
quick shipment flour for protection 
against the railroad strike, but oth- 
er than that, there was no buying 
inducement. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
GET PMA ORDERS 


Chicago demand is very light, 
with business consisting only of the 
usual small lot fill-in orders. This is 
true of both bakery and family busi- 
ness. Shipping directions are fair. 
Central states mills participated in 
the recent PMA East Coast business. 
St. Louis mills report domestic flour 
business still quiet, with buyers in- 
different toward anything other than 
small amounts for nearby wants. 
Clears are scarce and in good de- 
mand. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
VERY QUIET 


Extreme quiet prevails in the 
southern states, with flour buyers in 
general purchasing only for prompt 
and 30-day shipments. Attractive 
price discounts are an inducement to 
the nearby business, and fear of a 
railroad strike brought in a number 
of orders. Hard winters are in best 
demand at New Orleans, with springs 
fair and soft wheat kinds quiet. 


PACIFIC TRADE 
AGAIN QUIET 


In the Pacific Northwest, Portland 
reports mills running at about half 
time, with few new bookings recent- 
ly. Recent PMA business was spread 
very thin among several mills. Pri- 
vate export sales have been very 
light. Domestic trade is quiet, with 
all types of buyers taking only lim- 
ited supplies. In California, bakery 
flour sales are light, reflecting con- 
sumer resistance to baked goods 





Durum Granulars Directions Good, 
But New Trade Continues to Drag 


Shipping directions on old durum 
granular orders continue fairly ac- 
tive, so that mills are able to operate 
at a good rate of capacity, but new 
business generally is quiet. Some 
macaroni makers are down to an in- 
ventory level where they have to 
buy current needs as they go along, 
but none of them appear inclined to 
extend purchases into distant ship- 
ments. With the season so far along 
toward new crop, the hand-to-mouth 
buying policy likely will be con- 
tinued for awhile. 

A number of manufacturers stepped 
up shipping directions on old orders 
early last week to get deliveries 
ahead of the threatened railroad 
strike, but on the whole, there was 
not much apprehension along that 
line. Macaroni and noodle trade in 
domestic channels is up a little the 
past week or 10 days, but export 
business is being held in a state of 
suspense by the Office of Internation- 
al Trade policy in approving export 
licenses. 

The durum wheat situation re- 


mains tight at Minneapolis, with re- 
ceipts light and mills forced to pay 
firm premiums for choice milling 
kinds. Such lots were quoted 63¢ 
over the May future late last week. 
Durum granular was held at $6.35 
sack, bulk Minneapolis on the basis 
of the May 8 wheat market. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, May 8, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
1 Amber Durum or better....$2.91% @2.95% 
2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.91% @2.95% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.90% @2.94% 
1 Durum or better 
2 Durum or better 
3 Durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. 8. durum capacity, in sacks, with com- 


parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 
No. Weekly % of 
mills .production capacity 
May 2-8 ...... 0 *216,310 85 
Previous week . 10 211,523 82 
April 18-24 ... 11 219,980 86 
Year ago ...... 12 130,156 eo 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-May 8, 1948 10,716,382 
July 1-May 10, 1947 $8,428,103 


*Preliminary 
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prices, but family flour sales continue 
brisk. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
SHORT OF WHEAT 


The unusual activity of recent 
years has left Canadian mills un- 
prepared for shutdowns, which now 
are common. Demand from abroad is 
heavy, but, of course, cannot be met 
because of export restrictions. Do- 
mestic demand is steady. Canadian 
winter wheat mills have only suf- 
ficient wheat to take care of their 
regular pastry flour trade and offer- 
ings for biscuit trade are light. Win- 
nipeg advices reported that no ex- 
port flour was worked last week 
either to the U.K. or to Class 2 
destinations. Mill supplies of wheat 
are almost on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Vancouver advices indicate a possible 
rationing of flour by mills to domes- 
tic users to stretch the limited wheat 
supplies between now and new crop. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 74,704 sacks from the preceding 
week, Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. amounting to 3,542,- 
422 sacks, compared with 3,467,718 
the previous week and 3,725,088 in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
2,958,134 and three years ago, 3,674,- 
913. Production increased 36,736 
sacks in the Northwest over a week 
ago, 36,875 at Buffalo, 4,302 in the 
Central and Southeast and 7,895 on 
the North Pacific Coast. Production 
decreased 20,104 sacks in the South- 
west. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEAR-BY FEEDS TIGHT; 
LATER DEMAND SLOW 


—<>— 
Recent Buying to Beat Rail Strike 
Cleans Up Spot Offers—Interest 
in Deferred Feed Slow 


Millfeeds appear to have stabilized 
temporarily at about last week’s lev- 
els, influenced by an expansion in 
quick shipment demand the past week 
or so to get in ahead of the possible 
railroad tie-up. Such inquiries found 
the market lightly supplied with feed 
that could roll quickly and the re- 
sult has been a fair degree of tight- 
ness in the near-by stuff. Beyond 
that, however, buying interest is very 
light and there are indications that 
the demand may flatten out as soon 
as rolling supplies are delivered. 

An increase in flour orders to beat 











The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 279.1 as of 
May 4, down about 2.5 points 
for the week. The feed grain 
index was 322.9, up 7.5 points. 











the railroad strike, coupled with ac- 
tive grinding on Production and Mar- 
keting Administration orders in cer- 
tain producing areas, is producing 
somewhat more millfeed. Summer 
grass and green feeds usually take the 
pressure off the millfeed demand, 
also. June shipment bran is quoted in 
the Kansas City futures market 
about $8 under May and July about 
$8 under June. Similar discounts pre- 
vail on the heavier feeds for the de- 
ferred months. 
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Wheat Prices Move Narrowly 
in a Jittery Market 


Rail Strike Threat and Varying Crop Reports Keep Dealers 
in Nervous State of Mind and Generally Close to Shore 


Wheat futures have not moved far 
in either direction the past week and 
the close May 10 finds values steady 
to 3%¢ bu. higher than a week pre- 
vious. Jockeying of the government, 
the railroads and labor groups over 
the proposed May 11 strike of rail 
workers kept the trade in a state of 
jitters, with no one prepared to fore- 
cast the market effects of a freight 
tie-up. Inbound movement of grain, 
of course, would be cut off, but so 
also would the outbound movement of 
products, a net stalemate pricewise. 
Seizure of the railroads by the gov- 
ernment announced May 10 averted 
the strike. 

The new crop situation in the 
Southwest was about a standoff, with 
occasional showers offsetting the 
scattered pessimism expressed by 
some observers. The May 10 report 
by the government showed that while 
winter wheat prospects had dropped 
about 15 million bushels between 
April 1 and May 1, the probable out- 
turn of 845.5 million bushels would 
be better than some of the more 
gloomy private estimates. A crop of 
this size, plus a normal spring wheat 
outturn, still would mean over a bil- 
lion bushels of all wheat for 1948. 
The spring crop is going into the 
group under generally favorable cir- 
cumstances. 


CCC Slows Buying 


The Commodity Credit Corp. slowed 
up its buying of wheat while the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration continued to take on flour, the 
latter agency having procured 2,774,- 
200 sacks between April 28 and May 
5, equivalent to 6,261,742 bu. wheat. 
Washington reports intimated that 
the government agencies were just 
about covered on the current year’s 
export goal, but might continue to 
accumulate supplies against next 
crop year requirements of around 
300 million. 

Domestic flour business picked up 
as buyers called for quick delivery 
prior to the possible rail tie-up. This, 
and the PMA flour business, resulted 
in a fairly good milling demand for 
cash wheat. 


Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets May 10 were: Chica- 
go—May $2.4312@2.44, July $2.32@ 
2.32%, September $2.30%, December 
$2.31@2.31%; Minneapolis — May 
$2.41, July $2.34, September $2.27; 
Kansas City—May $2.32@2.32%, July 
$2.2334, September $2.21. 


K.C. Values Firm 


Wheat values held firm at Kansas 
City. Cash premiums showed no ten- 
dency to weaken and the basic May 
future remained within a range of 
about 4¢. Demand for wheat con- 
tinued good for though receipts were 
fair-sized, floor offerings were barely 
sufficient to cover the cash demand. 
A few mills were buyers during the 
week, probably in an attempt to as- 
sure sufficient supplies in case of a 
rail stoppage, but most mill buyers 
were of the opinion that some sort of 
a settlement would be made which 
would keep rail traffic moving. Fur- 
ther improvement by the new winter 
wheat crop checked any strong bull- 
ish trend caused by the railroad sit- 
uation. The steady demand for cash 
wheat held premiums for ordinary 
No. 1 dark hard winters at 3%¢ over 
May. The range for 12% protein 


dropped from 4@9'4¢ over to 3% @5¢ 
over on May 10. The mark-up for 
13% protein remained steady at 8% 
@22¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City May 8, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2.344% @2.83% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.34 @2.82% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.33% @2.81% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.33 @2.80% 
FOO BO oS ne coe oes eeinwse 2.34% @2.41% 
ES 2 RAO eC eae 2.34 @2.40% 
I DE BE Feb eh cee sS deve see 2.33% @2.40% 
ie ORS Ae eee ee 2.33 @2.39% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary No. 
1 hard winter selling May 10 at 
$2.52%4 @2.53% bu. delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% protein 
bringing 1¢ premium. Demand was 
good, with limited offerings moving 
well. 


High Protein Springs Easier 


Cash wheat premiums at Minneapo- 
lis held steady for ordinary quality 
and were a little easier on the high 
protein lots. Although there was no 
real aggressiveness in the demand, 
day to day offerings were not large 
and readily absorbed. A fairly good 
inquiry for movement via Duluth 
and readiness to take on spot supplies 
for application on May contracts 
whenever price relationship warrant- 
ed held the local basis steady. Do- 
mestic flour business for immediate 
shipments showed some improvement. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
was quoted 2@6¢ over the May. 
Twelve per cent protein was quoted 
at 2¢ over ordinary, 13% protein 11¢, 
14% protein 18¢, 15% protein 27¢ and 
16% protein 35¢ over ordinary. Min- 
neapolis receipts for the week 960 
cars, Duluth 1,039. Only mild interest 
was shown in to-arrive wheat since the 
July future on which cash trades soon 
will be based is selling at a discount of 
about 7¢ under the May. For arrival 
in Minneapolis, 2¢ over May was bid 
for ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring, 1¢ premium for 12% protein 
and 2¢ premium for each %% pro- 
tein higher. For delivery at Duluth, 
5¢ over Minneapolis May was bid for 
No. 1 dark northern spring up to 12% 
protein, with 1¢ premium for each 
%% protein higher. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis May 8: 


Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.43% @2.47% 
BORG OF BR. occ tociassbec 2.42% @2. 46% 
fy Serie ° 2.42% @2.46% 


ER Ee eee ere 2.41% @2.45% 
EPO BE DS bee vecevédccece 2.39% @2.44% 
DNS 65 Ib. 2.2... ccccccers 3.38% @3.48% 
Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 2¢, 13% 11¢, 14% 18¢, 15% 
27¢, 16% 35¢. 


Pacific Prices Strong 


Pacific Northwest wheat showed 
strength, with ordinary soft white ad- 
vancing to $2.39 bu. The CCC did not 
buy any wheat during the week. 
Light offerings were readily absorbed 
even though mill demand continued 
light. Feed manufacturers are taking 
only day to day needs, but the sup- 
ply remaining in the territory is ex- 
tremely light and growers are not in- 
clined to let go, except at top prices. 
Crop conditions continue good on 
winter wheat, but spring wheat plant- 
ings are light and warm weather is 
needed. Western Oregon and Wash- 
ington will have little spring grain, 
due to the late. rains. East of the 
mountains winter wheat ‘acreage is 
heavy and a bumper crop is looked 
for. 
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Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expresed 


in percentages: 




















May 2-8, Previous May 4-10, May 5-11, May 6- . 
1948 week 1947 1946 194 
Nerthwest ..cccccccscceccccsese *785,857 740,121 915,121 673,077 oss, b08 
BOUCRWER ccc ccc escccescvecs 1,429,867 1,449,971 1,388,153 1,050,491 1,255,487 
POUEERIO cic cccccdeetesvescoesecs *455,282 418,407 568,878 451,823 503,220 
Central and Southeast ........ *532,050 527,748 477,916 462,666 586,284 
North Pacific Coast ..........- *339,366 331,471 375,020 320,077 407,599 
BOGREM oc cerceresectecscces 3,542,422 3,467,718 3,725,088 2,958,134 3,674,913 
Percentage of total U.S. output 9 69 67 67 71 
*Preliminary. 
— year flour production 
———Percentage of capacity operated July 1 to—, 
May May May May 
2-8, Previous 4-10, 5-11, 6-12, May 8, May 10, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 75 71 88 63 93 38,485,044 42,936,320 
Southwest ...... 92 93 91 72 90 65,232,523 64,997,065 
Buffalo ...ccsoss 75 69 95 75 84 22,426,326 23,235,994 
Central and 8S. E. 72 69 60 63 74 24,254,468 24,463,424 
No. Pacific Coast 87 85 105 89 99 14,683,373 15,787,662 
Totals ...... 2 79 87 3 89 166,081,834 171,420,465 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output = _ tivity capacity output tivity 
May 2-8 ...ceees 376,920 322,622 86 MOP BoB i cccecss 378,960 *316,815 84 
Previous week .. 376,920 347,129 92 Previous week .. 378,960 257,073 68 
Year ago ....... 367,920 314,459 85 Weak GOO: 660505 378,360 322,587 85 
Two years ago .. 364,320 257,342 i. Two years ago .. 360,360 245,192 68 
Five-year Average .....sccccccccee SR iain 
Ten-year AVETABE ........ceeseeeee 70 mae mend Pete ag See a Fe eet i 
Wichita y i Be vacewscndvecsedes 
ee 118,800 96,285 81 *Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 118,800 109,202 92 
Year ago ....... 118,800 119,776 101 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 112,800 95,184 84 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year AVeCTAZS ..cseseeesseeces 83 Montana and Iowa: 
Ten-year AVCTAZE ....eeececeeeceee 76 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Salina capacity output tivity 
May 2-8 ........ 100,200 98,637 98 eee Gee é-ue sane 666,600 *469,042 70 
Previous week .. 100,200 89,491 89 Previous week .. 666,600 483,048 72 
Year ABO .....0- 100,200 89,002 89 , a pps 
4 : Ps : Year ago ....... 667,800 592,534 91 
Two years ago .. 84,600 70,472 83 ing sain: ie sm ied : 
Five-year Average ........sseeeees 84 wo years ago .. 667,800 427,385 64 
Ten-year average .......eeseeeeeee 79 Five-year average ......+++eeeeees 63 
POMVORE BVOTORS oo oc ccc vecvccccce 57 


55 Representative Mills 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 
and Salina: 


May 2-8 ........ 964,680 912,323 95 
Previous week .. 964,680 904,149 94 
Year ago ......+. 944,280 864,916 92 
Two years ago .. 894,660 627,493 70 
Five-year AVerage ... sees ecceees 83 
Ten-year AVETABES 2... es esercccees 74 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Lllinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _§_ tivity 
May 2-8 ....05.. 741,366 *532,050 72 
Previous week .. 767,766 527,748 69 
Year ago ....... 791,766 477,916 60 
Two years ago .. 754,756 462,666 63 
Five-year Average .....-eeeeeeeees 63 
TPOR-VORP GVOTEMO .cccccccccccesere 61 

*Preliminary. 

BUFFALO 
May 2-8 ....cees 604,200 *455,282 75 
Previous week .. 604,200 418,407 69 
Year ago ....... 601,200 568,878 95 
Two years ago .. 600,600 451,823 75 
Five-year AVeCTABE .... ccc escvcces 74 


Ten-year average 
*Preliminary. 


*Preliminary. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 


Washington Mills 
Flour Pct. ac- 


Weekly 
capacity 
May 2-8 ........ 243,000 
Previous week .. 243,000 
Year ago - 223,320 
Two years ago .. 225,720 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


*Preliminary. 


output 
*224,067 
225,222 
229,988 
193,727 


tivity 
92 

93 
103 
86 

83 


7 
72 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly 
capacity 
May 28 wccscwes 146,400 
Previous week .. 146,400 
Year ago ....... 134,200 
Two years ago .. 134,200 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Flour Pct. ac- 


output 
115,299 
106,249 
145,032 
126,350 


tivity 
79 

73 
108 
94 

96 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 


Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills 


of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*——. -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, 


Weekly Crop year 


production 
May 2-8 ...... 28,955 1,347,003 $14,600 
Previous week . 29,362 14,071 
Two, weeks ago. 30,406 13,439 
1047 Feces ccccce 28,110 1,258,289 17,368 
ROGGE bh oc cvocese 16,283 1,126,894 10,433 
BOOED .G occcccccce 25,424 1,107,694 18,677 
BOGE: Bi sc ccc cane 22,469 1,108,663 13,701 
Five-yr. average 24,248 1,189,689 12,956 


*Principal mills. 


Weekly Crop year 


**75% of total capacity. 


743,731 9,16 443,1 
8, a0 
8,354 
749,963 12,816 446,560 
755,376 7,003 449,171 
733,645 10,190 443,045 
660,001 7,519 437,451 
729,543 9,338 443,874 
tAll mills. {Preliminary. 


52, 

52 th 
52,199 
58,294 
33,719 
54,291 
43,689 
48,542 


» # 


bo bo bo be PO 


--Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
to date production to date = to wy eee to date 


533,879 


454,812 
331,441 
289,284 
206,115 
363,106 
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June Allocations Fill Export Goal 





WHEAT PROCUREMENT WITHIN 
2 MILLION OF TOTAL QUOTA 


Flour Comprises About 40% of June Wheat Total—CCC 
May Stay in Market to Buy Against Next Year’s 
Program—No ECA Decision on Private Trade 


WASHINGTON—On the basis of 
an export program of 577 million 
bushels of all grains for the crop 
year 1947-48, the announcement May 
10 of approximately 31% million 
bushels of grain for June virtually 
removes the Commodity Credit Corp. 
as a market factor for the balance 
of this crop year, unless the gov- 
ernment agency starts to procure 
grain for a July program. That is the 
conclusion reached following an ex- 
amination of the official statement 
announcing the June allocation pro- 
gram. 

The government revealed a June 
export program of 833,600 long tons 
of grain—31,499,000 bu. all grain— 
of which 17,875,000 bu. consisted of 
wheat and 12,387,000 bu. consisted of 
flour, wheat equivalent. The balance 
represented oats and barley to the 
amount of 1,237,000 bu., which is all 
government procurement. 

The wheat and wheat flour alloca- 
tion for June discloses very little 
private procurement except for Mex- 
ico in regards to wheat and while 
the flour allocation to private chan- 
-—nels looms large percentagewise an 
analysis reveals that approximately 
two thirds of the total is Latin 
American business, which is normally 
private procurement. 

That the government procurement 
account is down to approximately 2 
million bushels of wheat does not 








Ralph C. Sowden 


DIRECTOR REPEATS — Ralph C. 
Sowden was recently elected to the 
directorate of the Millers National 
Federation by mail ballot. Mr. 


Sowden, president and general man- 
ager of the New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas, was once be- 
fore named to the federation board of 
directors, and has been chairman of 
its finance committee, 


necessarily mean that the CCC will be 
out of the market. It may be recalled 
that Clinton P. Anderson, former 
secretary of agriculture, stated that 
the government might buy as much 
as 50 million bushels of wheat for 
the 1948-49 crop year program in 
order to keep a full pipeline. Since 
there has been no decision at the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion to return procurement to private 
trade it is probable that the CCC 
will be in the wheat market to ob- 
tain supplies for the occupation zones 
and the relief countries, such as 
Greece and Austria when the new 
crop starts to move. 

Details of the government an- 
nouncement on the June allocation 
program follows: 

U. 8S. Grain Export Program—June, 1948 


(1,000 Long Tons, Grain Equivalent) 
Claimant Wheat Flour Others Total 


AUBUFIM cccccccce 36 24 ao 60 
OMIM cecccvcccas 9.3 o% a 9.3 
France and Fr. 

No. Africa .... 54 24 o* 78 
GHOSGS ceccccceces 36 12 ae 48 
SIE cwvvecccesss 27 12 ee 39 
MeKICO .csccccece 20 - o° 20 
Netherlands ..... 36 24 60 
NOPWOY .ccccccoce 7 7 
Occupied zones— 

U.S.-U.K. 

German ........ *153 72 $23 248 
French German . 27 24 °* 51 
POPOR ccceceosce 45 24 ‘% 69 

PORE csccccccsace 9.3 9.3 
POPCUMEl cccccecs 18 4 ae 22 
Saudi Arabia .... 4.6 oe oe 4.6 
Sweden ......... ee 9 oe 9 
Miscellaneous .... $3.6 {$95.8 es 99.4 

Total, June .... 478.8 331.8 23 833.6 

Total May 

(originally) . 490 330 q18 838 

Bushels—Wheat, 17,875,000; flour, 12,387,- 
000; others, 1,237,000; total, 31,499,000. 

*Includes 14.2 wheat for International 
Refugee Organization. 

+Represents 16.0 barley and 7.0 oats. 

tOne third of April-June quotas previous- 


ly announced. 

{Grain sorghums. 

All the foregoing except total of col- 
umns represent long tons in thousands. 

All wheat except Mexican quotas will 
be supplied by the PMA and PMA will 
supply flour allocated to Austria, France, 
Greece, U.S.-U.K. zones and the oats and 
barley for the U.S. German zone. Other 
flour allocations are private procurement. 


Cumulative July, 1947-June, 1948, 
grain export quotas (including a car- 





ryover from June, 1947, allocations) 
total 574,900,000 bu., of which 479,- 
700,000 are wheat or wheat in the 
form of flour. The PMA portion of 
the total July-June quotas is 415,900,- 
000 bu. CCC purchases, July 1, 
through May, plus July 1, 1947, 
stocks, total 415,700,000 bu. 


Cumulative Allocations in Bushels 
Procurement 
against 


Allocations allocations 








July, 1947- July- 
June, 1948 May 7, 1948 
PMA— 
a eC TET EE 291,800,000 290,200,000 
Flovr (wheat 
equivalent) .. 82,200,000 83,600,000 
Other grains and 
grain products 41,900,000 41,900,000 
WOME wages 415,900,000 415,700,000 
Commercial— 
WORE. occvenss ek | ees ore 
Flour (wheat 
equivalent) .. 92,400,000 | = ........ 
Other grains and 
grain products 53,300,000 = = —— ...seuee 
-,. MEttie 159,000,000 = .ssuueee 


The first column immediately above in- 
cludes carryover from June, 1947, alloca- 
tion, plus actual and estimated shipments 
of certain nonallocated coarse grain prod- 
ucts. 

Procurement column includes CCC July 
1, 1947, stocks, plus purchases through 
May 7, 1948. 

BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B. R. WILSON JOINS STAFF AT 
ENTOMOLOGY LABORATORY 


MINNEAPOLIS—B. R. Wilson has 
been employed to assist Albert C. 
Apt in the field laboratory of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine which was established 
here recently. Mr. Wilson is a gradu- 
ate of Clemson College with a ma- 
jor in entomology. 

The laboratory has been located 
in the Corn Exchange Building, and 
is under the supervision of Dr. R. T. 
Cotton, who maintains offices at the 
Manhattan, Kansas, laboratory of the 
bureau. 

The entomologists are organizing 
a research program under the provi- 
sions of the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946. Control of stored grain 
insects will be the principal research 
project. Branch laboratories also have 
been set up at Hutchinson, Kansas, 
and Tifton, Ga. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 15.90 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 15.90, as 

















By-Product Feed Production Drops 


Production of the principal grain by-product feeds and oilseed meals in 
March was down slightly from a year ago and totaled 1,137,700 tons, the 
Production and Marketing Administration reports. This compares with 
1,186,400 tons produced in February and 1,323,000 tons in March, 1947. Pro- 
duction October through March this season was about 300,000 tons less than 
for the same period last year and totaled about 7,800,000 tons. Stocks of 
feed grains April 1 were nearly 600 million bushels short of the quantity 
on hand a year ago, with the greater part of the decrease in corn, stocks of 
which were about 470 million bushels smaller than a year ago. 

Production of Feedstuffs in Thousands Tons 


Monthly Production 


Season’s Production 


March Feb. March Oct. 1947 Oct. 1946 Oct. 1946 

Feedstuffs 1948 1948 1947 Mar. 1948 Mar. 1947 Sept. 1947 
Wheat Millfeeds ........... ° 402.0 410.2 556.8 2,715.2 3,185.0 6,099.9 
Rice Millfeeds ............. 10.6 12.5 11.3 122.3 119.6 165.7 
Gluten Feed and Meal ..... 58.0 60.8 92.8 424.5 531.9 1,040.1 
Distillers’ Dried Grain .... 45.2 32.4 47.0 160.1 239.2 411.3 
Brewers’ Dried Grain ...... 17.7 16.5 16.8 109.6 102.3 228.3 
Alfalfa Meal .............. 32.9 32.1 40.4 296.1 311.8 887.5 
Cottonseed Meal ........... 154.4 191.3 93.1 1,427.1 1,042.9 1,427.3 
Soybean Meal .............. 351.3 356.5 397.6 2,088.4 2,197.6 4,085.4 
DE MEE kebecdervececece 40.2 45.4 29.2 288.4 198.4 375.3 
oe eee 8.6 10.8 17.4 61.3 78.1 113.0 
Qe GE ovctcontedscoscs 16.8 17.9 20.7 106.3 95.0 194.6 
WEEE 96:66 6264.405060550 660% 1,137.7 1,186.4 1,323.0 7,799.3 8,101.8 15,028.3 

*Estimated 





compared with 16.77 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 28.98, as compared with 
32.19 a year ago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WILLIAM KING SPEAKS 
TO MINNESOTA ALLIES 


ST. PAUL.—William King, Jr., ad- 
vertising manager of International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was the 
featured speaker at the May 7 meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. He discussed 
radio spot announcements, present- 
ing several examples of successful 
spots used by various advertisers. 
He pointed out that surveys indicate 
that it takes seven to eight weeks 
for a spot announcement campaign 
to reach its full effectiveness. 

W. C. Jenks, Anheuser-Busch., Inc., 
president of the group, announced 
that plans had been completed for the 
cooperation of the allied organization 
with the Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota during the state bakers’ conven- 
tion in St. Paul May 24-25. Allied 
members who served on convention 
committees include A. B. Maas, Maas 
Keefe Co., vice president; R. M. 
Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer; L. T. Blom, Maas 
Keefe Co.; E. D. Stabno, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; E. T. LeMire, In- 
ternational Milling Co.; S. C. Grant, 
Clinton Industries, and Ray O’Brien, 
Martin Brokerage Co. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLD WEATHER CUTS FIELD 
WORK IN NORTHWEST AREA 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Occident 
Elevator Division of the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., reporting on crop con- 
ditions in eastern Montana and west- 
ern North Dakota, says that tempera- 
tures hovered around the freezing 
mark at night during the past week, 
with some light frost reported. 


East of the Missouri River, the 
heavier precipitation, plus more mois- 
ture in the ground, slowed up field 
work and seeding considerably, the 
report says. West of the river, ex- 
cept for a few scattered localities, 
wheat seeding has been completed 
and a good start made on the seeding 
of other small grains. 


In the northern part of the terri- 
tory, little progress in seeding was 
made the past week, although farm- 
ers are all set to plant quickly when 
weather permits. 


However, unless favorable weather 
develops soon, it is quite likely that 
the spring wheat acreage will be cut 
down, the Occident report says. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADDRESS CHANGED 


BOSTON, MASS.—New address of 
the Bay State Milling Co., the Bay 
State Milling Co. of New England, 
Bernard J. Rothwell, Paul T. Roth- 
well and Carl R. Fassler is 341 Park 
Square Bldg., St. James Ave., Boston 
16, Mass, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. Telephone numbers are 
listed as HAncock 6-2660 and 6-2661. 
Teletype number is BS 585. 
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Robinson-Built Australian Mill 
Incorporates Many New Features 


LONDON—A new mill, built by 
Thomas Robinson Pty., Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of Robinsons, Rochdale, Eng- 
land, has been opened at Narrandera, 
New South Wales, to replace one to- 
tally destroyed by fire two years ago. 
Owners are Wise Bros. Pty., Ltd., 
who started milling in Australia over 
70 years ago. . 

The building is red brick, of mod- 
ern design with four floors and has a 
capacity of three tons an hour. 


The concrete silos have a storage 
capacity of 15,000 bu. and the running 
gear is of steel construction. The all- 
metal chain conveyors and elevators, 
with self-contained motor drives, pro- 
vide quick and trouble-free intake 
and storage. 


The wheat cleaning section is well 
laid out, and begins with predamp- 
ing into dirty wheat bins for the va- 
rious grades of wheat. Mixing and 
blending from these bins is done by 
Moir type mixers, and the blended 
wheat passes to a double fanless sep- 
arator of the latest type. Barley and 
oats are extracted by high capacity 
ultra trieur disc cylinders, from which 
the wheat passes to a fanless scour- 
er, and thence to auto-damping ma- 
chines and conditioning bins. After 
the secondary damping and condition- 
ing, the wheat is brushed in a fanless 
wheat brush and delivered to a bal- 
ance bin before the first break. The 
whole of the wheat cleaning section 
is aspirated by steel high speed ex- 
haust trunking through a central ex- 
haust system and suction filter dust 
collector. This gives completely dust 
free operation both inside and outside 
the mill. 

Screenings, separated by the vari- 
ous wheat cleaning machines, pass to 
a grading reel, and thence over an 
airbelt aspirator for the removal of 
stones, nails and other impurities, 
before going to the Robinson grinder, 

Feed to the mill is controlled by a 
Columbia feed governor, followed by 





SERVICE AWARD — For contribut- 
ing to the sale of dairy products 
through its advertising program, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., received the first dis- 
tinguished service award and cita- 
tion to be awarded by the American 
Dairy Assn. Left to right are Leslie 
N. Perrin, president General Mills; 
William Moscrip, chairman of the 
Minnesota Dairy Industries commit- 
tee, and D. T. Carlson, past president 
of the American Dairy Assn. and vice 
chairman of the Minnesota commit- 
tee. The presentation was made at a 
luncheon in the Hotel St. Paul 
April 19. 


a magnetic separator. Break rolls are 
of the latest type 60-in. Robinson 
double diagonal roller mills, dressing 
being carried out on Robinson free- 
swinging type plansifters fitted with 
loose clothing frames and latest 
type mono-rail brushes. 

Fourth break stock is scalped and 
dressed on centrifugals, and bran is 


further treated by a large size bran 
brush before passing to the sack. 
Purification is carried out by means 
of Robinson double fanless purifiers 
with enclosed drives, a much more 
elaborate system than is usual in 
Australian mills. 

The reduction system is provided 
by 40-in. diagonal roller mills, ’fol- 
lowed by plansifters, except for the 
last three reductions, the stocks from 
which are treated on centrifugals. 
All flour is completely redressed on 
a plansifter before packing. 

The main power for the mill is pro- 
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vided by an Australian G.E.C. 260 
h.p. motor. The first drive is by Vee 
rope to the main basement shaft 
while drives between the various 
floors are by means of leather Vee- 
section belting. 

J. Cuthbert Robinson, presiding at 
the recent annual meeting of the par- 
ent company, stated that the Austra- 
lian subsidiary was extending and de- 
veloping their interests in the coun- 
tries of the Far East as well as in 
Australia and New Zealand. 

The new mill at Narrandera is 
only one of the many projects now 
in hand. , 





Selling as \meriea 7 


* * * 
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The man who discovered the hard wheat 
that would grow on America’s freezing-cold, 
smoking-hot plains was not just a scientist 


or a discoverer. He was a salesman, too. 


It takes plenty of force and intelligence to 
dissipate the inertia of rest or to re-direct 
the rut of custom. That wheat expert had 
to sell wheat growers. He had to talk and 
bull and joke his way into their confidence, 


in order to make them rich and happy. 
As much as any other man in the Great 


Plains, however, he built mid-America. And 


every salesman who has followed him, in 


Kansas City « 


whatever line he specialized, has helped to 


build America. 


Grow wheat ... dress up. . . go to the 
movies... ride a plane. . . drill for oil... 
buy a car... plough by tractor . . . go to 


college . . . feed iodized mash . . . change to 
electricity . . . every one of these new ideas 
took selling. And meanwhile, America took 


shape. 


America would not stand still, because some 
Americans would not quit selling. In sell- 
ing—whether it be better ways of life or 
better products for living—lies the destiny 


of America. 


“Ken-Print Bags Are Worth the Difference In Cost” 


CY KENT BARE COMPANY, IME. 


Buffalo « 


New York 


Extra copies of this advertisement available on request. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf’ 


VENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
eAKe CtTrY , MINNEBBOTA 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


ot 


Selection of wheats for these famous flour 
brands is done with painstaking care, but 
our problem of wheat purchasing is made 
simple by our location in an area where 
the superior hard winter wheats are 


grown. 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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W. P. Bomar’s Retiring Message 
to Millers Counsels Team Work 


CHICAGO—Choosing unity of in- 
dustry action against the competi- 
tion of other foods as the main theme 
of his retiring address, W. P. Bomar, 
president of the Millers National 
Federation for the past two years, 
counseled continued team work as 
the great necessity of the hour for 
flour millers. He spoke at the May 11 
morning session of the federation’s 
annual convention, which is being 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

“About 18 months ago,” he said, 
“millers for the first time got together 
on our Long Range Program, and, 
though you have not yet seen evidence 
in print, much necessary and valuable 
work has been done to make as effec- 
tive as possible each dollar expended. 
We could not go ahead as scheduled in 
the face of definite government plan 
opposing even normal use of bread 
foods, so you may thank the super 
intelligentsia of bureaucracy for block- 
ing the way. for an earlier beginning 
of our sales program. 

“A full and complete report will be 
made to this convention, but I want 
to emphasize the fact that it is only 
through the most vigorous campaign 
that we can wrest from other foods 
the place and preference for the end 
products of flour, which offer so much 
more than any other food for each 
penny expended, in calories or energy 
units, nutrition, appetite appeal, va- 
riety and availability, as you well 
know. 

“Our competitive activities and am- 
bitions should not blind us to the 
fact that as the milling industry pro- 
gresses it will be through collective 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 








WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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HOW? Wubbara»: 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








DAVIS - NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











and coordinated effort. Individually, 
we can reasonably use our competi- 
tors’ statements of profit and loss as 
a yardstick for our earnings. United 
we can go far and accomplish much, 
but divided we are easy prey to other 
industries now occupying more than 
their share of the American stomach. 
Our Long: Range Program should 
therefore be worth its cost, if its only 
accomplishment is harmony and ac- 
cord among millers. All opposing 
factions are organized, so unity in our 
ranks is a must. 


Permanent Promotion Needed 


“We are vitally interested in devel- 
oping our markets abroad, but it is 
right here at home that the real op- 
portunity exists, and if we are in- 
telligent and have the courage of 
our convictions, we will set up—as 
a permanent part of the federation’s 
activities—our Long Range Program 
beyond the two years on which our 
industry is now committed. 

“We must first stop the downward 
trend of flour consumption and then 
step up the demand from 145 million 
people to recover as much as possible 
of that 60 lb. of flour today’s consum- 
ers are replacing with other foods. 
Right here at home we should create 
appreciation for, and use of, the bet- 
ter foods our products will produce. 
Then we must induce évery man, 
woman and child to consume each day 
2.6 1-oz. slices more bread—or its 
flour equivalent in biscuits, pastry, 
cakes, etc. This will mean 87 million 
additional 100-lb. bags of flour— 
enough to enable us to run 90% of 
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Cotton Exchange Bidg. 
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our total milling capacity. An ambi- 
tious objective, but why not hitch 
our wagon to a star? 

“Industry-wide promotion and con- 
sistent selling activity are essential 
for any food industry that pro- 
gresses.” 


Regimentation and Bureaucracy 


Mr. Bomar paid his respects to reg- 
imentation and bureaucracy, and ex- 
pressed thanks for “those few out- 
standing individuals in government 
who are not unfriendly to business.” 
In too many instances, he said, “po- 
litical appointees have mistaken the 
braying of a jackass as a call to fur- 
ther public activity. A serum should 
be found to eliminate this sort of 
germ life in the New Mexico area.” 

With personnel of uncertain caliber 
directing bureaucracy, our future, Mr. 
Bomar said, is in the hands of our 
senators and congressmen, who must 
be kept fully informed so that they 
will not again be misled by radical 
administration leadership. He coun- 
seled: 

“Regular contacts with our repre- 
sentatives are necessary if they are 
to know our problems, and your in- 
terest and constructive advice will 
be helpful to those who speak for us 
in government. Remember the sound 
advice of the old master, Sydney An- 
derson: ‘Clear all Washington matters 
with Herman Fakler in our Washing- 
ton office before undertaking to put 
your senators and congressmen on 
government agencies.’ 

“We will support vigorously our 
senators and congressmen who have 
been helpful in supporting the reason- 
able needs of the milling and other in- 
dustries. The Reed amendment to the 
European recovery program  evi- 
dences the strong and well-directed 
efforts of individual millers with our 
duly elected representatives in the 
Congress. 


Calls for Political Action 


“When we have analyzed the ob- 
jectives of our continuous and varied 
efforts, we find that we are working 
and fighting for the continuation of 
our American way of life and the 
free enterprise system. We, of course, 
are justified in criticizing and cussing 
the radical theoretical schemes pro- 
moted by bureaucracy and the rest 
of the crackpots, but we should give 
more and more outspoken vigorous 
support’ and furtherance to those prin- 
ciples which built this country and 
created prosperity. If we get the job 
done and expect to run our businesses, 
each and every one of us is going to 
have to become politically active from 
our precinct conventions clear on 
through the national election. 

“The Taft-Hartley Law, reduction 
of income tax and the fact that Con- 
gress is not going to be dominated by 
the radical propaganda machine of 
the administration, are encouraging, 
even though it looks like we are in 
the chute of uncertainty again with 
abnormal spending on the Marshall 
Plan and rearmament. Whatever we 
get in November assures some im- 
provement.” 


Progress in the Industry 

Turning to industry activities of 
the past year Mr. Bomar spoke of 
marked progress toward elimination 
of secondhand bags. Not only has this 
been necessary from the point of view 
of sanitation, but it has also proved 
a financial benefit through ridding 
millers of the cost of processing used 
containers. 

Mr. Bomar gave support to a pro- 
posal aired recently in The North- 
western Miller—abandonment of the 
bushel measurement of grain. “Our 





products are now largely packed in 
decimal units,” he said. “Why not 
work to convert the measures of what 
we buy to a decimal basis also, sim- 
plifying our accounting and more 
simply reflecting comparative values 
per hundredweight?” 

“Recent drastic declines in grain,” 
cautioned Mr. Bomar, “have pointed 
out very convincingly that short-term 
family flour contracts will help the 
miller and his distributors to more 
nearly stay on a merchandising basis 
and avoid the speculative hazards 
of long-term contracts. Neither our 
distributors nor the millers need the 
facilities in which we have invested, 
if we try to out-buy the market. Let’s 
stay on a sound merchandising basis 
and help our customers to do like- 
wise. 
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“We will never admit that we can 
be licked, even though we have had 
hell kicked out of us by the downward 
curve of domestic flour sales. How- 
ever, by standing shoulder to shoul- 
der on an aggressive basis, we can 
and will materially increase the con- 
sumption of flour throughout America. 
“Real pay-offs are not measured in 
gold or silver. Contact with brains 
of ingenuity and know-how—gener- 
ously and constantly available—(and 
being a little on the wagon-yard va- 
riety) have made me feel at home 
and have more than compensated me 
for any service I may have rendered 
in helping to start the millers fighting 
collectively and on the same team.” 
Mr. Bomar complimented the vice 
presidents of the federation and their 
staffs upon their “sincere and effi- 
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cient activities,” and remarked of a 
number of busy, able millers “who 
have given of their time and talent 
in behalf of the industry’’: “I am sure 
every miller joins me in saying a 
little Irish prayer—that when their 
time comes in the far off distant fu- 
ture, we hope they will be in Heaven 
before the Devil knows they’re 
there.” 
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WINTER WHEAT PROMISING 


TORONTO, ONT. — Reports re- 
ceived from members of the Ontario 
Flour Millers Assn. indicate that the 
winter wheat crop in this province 
is promising. There has been some 
winter killing but, on the whole, the 
outlook is good. 
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* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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‘The Choice e of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 

















HARRIS, UPHAM & Co. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 4 
912 BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 




















Further Soybean 
Expansion Seen 
By GMI Official 


CHICAGO—A prediction that soy- 
beans will not only continue to lead 
the nation’s oilseeds industry but will 
expand and develop on a still broad- 
er scale during the next 20 years was 
made recently by Whitney Eastman, 
President of the chemical division of 
General Mills, Inc. 

Soybeans are currently a billion 
dollar industry, Mr. Eastman said in 
an address before the Chicago Drug 
and Chemical Assn. He said the na- 
tion is producing approximately 200,- 
000,000 bushels annually. 

“From the grower’s standpoint, the 
soybean crop must compete in his 
crop rotation cycle, not only with 
other oilseed crops but with the feed 
and cereal grains,” Mr. Eastman said. 
“Experienced soybean growers have 
learned that soybeans are a profitable 
cash crop under varied economic con- 
ditions without depending on prefer- 
ential government subsidies.” 

Mr. Eastman predicted a substan- 
tial decline in flax acreage if “sub- 
sidies such as crop insurance, crop 
bonuses and high tariffs” are re- 
moved. 

“Out of a total national production 
of vegetable protein concentrates 
produced last crop year of 7,235,400 
tons, soybean oil meal accounted for 
4,085,400 tons, with cottonseed meal 
a poor second at 1,427,100 tons,” 
Mr. Eastman said. 

“The industry also produced 133,- 
000 tons of edible soy flour and near- 
ly 9,000 tons of industrial soybean 
protein used for adhesives, paper 
coatings, plywood glue and so forth.” 

The past crop year also saw pro- 
duction of 25,500 tank cars of soy- 
bean oil, compared to 16,200 tank 
cars of cottonseed oil, he added. 
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Simple Test Would 
Detect Presence of 
Weevils in Wheat 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Prog- 
ress is being made in developing a 
quick and simple commercial test to 
detect the presence of weevils inside 
wheat kernels. The work is under the 
direction of John Frankenfeld of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. He is stationed at the lab- 
oratory maintained here by the bu- 
reau. 


The test is based on the fact that, 
in boring into a wheat kernel, the in- 
sect seals off the entrance point with 
a mucous covering which is hard to 
detect. 


However, there is enough starch 
from the endosperm of the kernel 
mixed with the sealing coat to per- 
mit the use of an iodine stain that 
identifies the penetration points on 
the kernels. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS MEET 


BUFFALO—Dr. W. D. Langley, 
professor of biochemistry, University 
of Buffalo school of medicine, was 
the principal speaker at the May 3 
meeting of the Niagara Frontier Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. His topic was “A General 
Discussion of the Proteins.” 








As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 


the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


eAn Independent Mill 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MISSING ec. 


M NEAPOLIS. M 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Chickasha Milling Co. 
OHIOKASHA Cable Address 
OKLA. “Washita”’ 
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MILLING CO. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


— WisDOmM 


QIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1831 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 
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ENGINEERS, 











Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE « NEBRASKA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


| The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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Gene Lissa 
Renamed Head of 
Montana Bakers 


BILLINGS, MONT. — Gene Lissa, 
Ideal Bakery, Billings, was reelected 
president of the Montana Bakers 
Assn. at the one-day convention ses- 
sion of the group here May 1. 

Bill Berchy, Great Falls, was re- 
named vice president. Mr. Lissa is ex- 
pected to appoint a secretary-treas- 
urer from the members of the asso- 
ciation in Billings. Mr. Lissa exhibited 
a film, “The Inside Story of Cake 
Making,” produced by Swift & Co., 
Chicago. 

A panel discussion followed, led by 
the president, concerning bakery 
problems. Dan McQuade, J. R. Short 
Milling Co., Portland, discussed vari- 
ous solutions to shop problems con- 
fronting the retail baker today. 

Following the theme of the con- 
vention, “Sanitation Is Everybody’s 
Business,” the remainder of the first 
part of the convention session was 
devoted to sanitation, with members 
of the association speaking on the 
causes of and remedies for unsanitary 
conditions in the bake shop. The 
training of apprentices in baking also 
came in for panel examination. 
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NORTHWEST FEED MEN HEAR 
ADDRESS BY TOM G. DYER 


MINNEAPOLIS — Tom G. Dyer, 
general manager of the Tanvilac Co., 
Des Moines, was the speaker at a 
dinner meeting of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. in Minne- 
apolis recently. Drawing on his ex- 
perience in the feed industry, which 
goes back to the days of the first 
world war, Mr. Dyer compared the 
formula feed business of the present 
with that of the past. 

His principal points were that the 
industry had made remarkable gains 
in ethics, in knowledge and in vol- 
ume; that it is basically sound and 
has an established value to agricul- 
ture; that despite temporary reces- 
sions from the peaks—such as the 
present situation—it has a long way 
to go before reaching its full develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Dyer warned, however, that 
feed men who refuse to recognize 
changing conditions will find them- 
selves left behind even as the indus- 
try as a whole expands. He cited 
some of the early, prosperous fee 
manufacturers, whose business was 
built largely on horse feeds, and who 
failed to keep pace with the changes 
that occurred. 

Mr. Dyer enlivened his talk with 
numerous anecdotes of the early day 
feed business. 
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GREAT LAKES SHIPPERS 
ASK RATE HIKE ON FLAX 


WINNIPEG — Representatives of 
Great Lakes shipping companies have 
filed a request for an additional in- 
crease in the freight rate on flax 
from the Lakehead to Montreal. The 
request was filed with the Board of 
Grain Commissioners and there is no 
indication yet whether the_ officials 
will grant the increase of 1%¢. The 
authorized maximum rate for wheat 
or flax to Montreal, lake and river, is 
1l¢, as against 10%¢ prior to a re- 
cent increase. If the request is grant- 
ed, the new rate on flax will be 12%¢. 
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The way that SUNNY KANSAS acts 
in the bakeshop tells the story of its 


superior virtues. 


Good fermentation, 


smooth handling and the kind of uni- 


formity to delight a baker's heart. These 


virtues are the 


result of SUNNY 


KANSAS quality. 


WICHI 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 
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' EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held Z leading Diller 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Insurence Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 
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JANTIELS~/"VIDIAND CO 


‘Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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HIGHLIGHTS IN THE YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 
of the MILLERS NATIONAL FEDERATION 
From Reports Submitted to the Annual 


. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 

During the summer of 1947, a na- 
tional advertising campaign was pre- 
pared in behalf of the milling indus- 
try to increase the public’s interest 
in and consumption of wheat flour 
products. With emphasis on enrich- 
ment and nutrition, the four-color 
messages were to begin appearing 
in leading magazines and newspaper 
supplements in January. But last fall 
the food shortage in western Europe 
and the government-sponsored cries 
of “Save a slice of bread” caused 
the consumer advertising campaign 
to be postponed. 

On Jan. 22, 1948, the executive 
committee of the federation decided 
that plans for launching the cam- 
paign should again move forward. 
As a result, the wheels are now in 
motion and the first ads probably 
will be seen in print in September. 
Lloyd Ellingwood, who succeeded 
Robert McDonald as director of the 
Long Range Program, is working 
with the federation’s advertising 
agency to put finishing touches on 
the nationwide campaign. 

The theme of the consumer adver- 
tising will be ‘“There’s 6-way nour- 
ishment from enriched bread and 
flour.” The six ways, which will be 
spotlighted by flag symbols, are pro- 
tein, vitamin B,, riboflavin, niacin, 
food energy and iron. 

Other strong points to be empha- 
sized are economy, appetite appeal, 
variety and the fact that bread is 
no more fattening than any other 
food of equal caloric value. 

Supplementing this continuing 
campaign of education, there will be 
special merchandising programs con- 
ducted by millers’ organizations, sup- 
ported by bakers and _ grocers 
throughout the nation. Special mate- 
rials, including posters, suggested lo- 
cal newspaper advertisements, pack- 
age inserts and display helps, all fea- 
turing 6-way nourishment, will be fur- 
nished. All these activities will be 
advertised and publicized in trade 
magazines and newspapers. 


x *k * 


PUBLICITY 


The publicity phases of the Long 
Range Program have been greatly 
expanded during the past year, and 
are now operated by a full time staff. 
The staff consists of John R. Kinsey, 
director, an experienced publicity 
man and former newspaper and mag- 
azine editor; Miss Alice Bennett, for- 
mer food writer of the Chicago Daily 
News, and Miss Frances Ryan, for- 
mer food writer for the Department 
of Agriculture. 


Complete publicity services on 
wheat flour products are being pro- 
vided for more than 6,000 news- 
papers, over 900 radio stations, wom- 
en’s magazines, trade papers, gen- 
eral circulation magazines and house 
organs. The services include photo- 
graphs, articles, recipes, mats and 
special stories. 

Woven into the stories are the basic 
philosophies of the Long Range Pro- 
gram: nutrition via enrichment, 
economy, appetite appeal, and the 
explanation that wise people lose 


weight by decreasing total calorie 


intake. 
x * * 


FACT-FINDING 


To arm the milling industry with 
basic information essential to doing 
an effective promotion job, Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates, a nationally 
known research organization, was 
employed to survey the public’s atti- 
tudes regarding bread and other 
wheat flour products. By a scientific 
sampling of the opinions of all types 
of men, women and children, the poll 
takers learned many things which 
are proving useful to the milling in- 
dustry. 

For one thing, it was learned that 
most people have very vague ideas 
about what enrichment means. Al- 
though 83% of those interviewed had 
heard of enrichment, only 53% as- 
sumed that enrichment is “good for 
you.” 

Also, it was determined that more 
than 30% of all U.S. men and women 
eliminate or decrease bread consump- 
tion when they try to lose weight. 


x k * 


WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE EXPANDS 


Educational and publicity services 
of the Wheat Flour Institute have 
continued to expand. In order to 
take advantage of these increasing 
opportunities, personnel has had to 
be added. The institute staff now con- 
sists of five home economists in ad- 
dition to Mrs. Clara Gebhard Sny- 
der, one foods writer, and six field 
representatives, 


x * * 


EDUCATION FOR 
SPECIAL GROUPS 


A study project titled “Family 
Food-Meney Management,” for high 
school and adult classes, was pre- 
pared with the cooperation of the 
Wheat Flour Institute. It was brought 
to the attention of home economists 
through advertising in publications 
in that field. From this and supple- 
mentary promotions, over 18,500 re- 
quests were received (over 74% of 
a potential 25,000 home economists). 
This resulted in a distribution of over 
189,000 copies of the basic study ma- 
terials. 

A group-study program on “Our 
Daily Bread” and “Enriched Bread 
and Flour’ was prepared and pub- 
lished in “Agenda”—a guide for pro- 
gram leaders of women’s clubs. Al- 
though the complete program was 
published therein, over 2,500 requests 
for additional copies have been re- 
ceived. 

Other educational projects in pre- 
paration or under consideration in- 
clude a basic nutrition program for 
elementary schools; two baking 
guides for 4-H girls and a profes- 
sional treatise on nutrition for doc- 
tors. An Educational Advisory Coun- 
cil was organized because of the im- 
portance of influencing all sectors of 
the educational system—schools, col- 
leges, professional and adult groups. 
Recognizing the need for a proper 
approach to each sector, a group of 
qualified educators, representative of 
all fields, has been established to 
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advise the Long Range Program di- 
rector on educational matters. 


x k * 


DECLINE IN FLOUR USE 


In 1945, the use of flour per person 
in the U.S. was 160.7 lb. This de- 
clined to 153.4 lb. in 1946 and to 
144.2 lb. in 1947, the latter figure 
being the lowest per capita use of 
flour in national history. 

Under normal conditions, the de- 
cline in domestic use would have been 
an instant tragedy to the milling in- 
dustry. It went almost unnoticed, 
however, in the period when it took 
place, chiefly because these were the 
years of record flour production when 
overseas demand resulted in full-time 
operation of practically every mill 
in this country. Although many stu- 
dents suspected that a sharp decline 
was taking place in usage in this 
country, the industry hardly realized 
that any change had occurred until 
exports fell off sharply at the end 
of 1947. 

The decline in flour use may well be 
attributed chiefly to the government’s 
wheat conservation Campaigns of 
1946 and 1947, to the backwash of 
long extraction flour which was re- 
quired for six months in 1946, and 
to increased availability of other 
foodstuffs and the aggressive promo- 
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tion efforts on behalf of other food- 


stuffs. 
xk *& * 


POSTWAR OPERATING 
BASIS 


The federation has conducted some- 
thing of a campaign this year in be- 
half of the elimination of Sunday 
operation in flour mills. This proposi- 
tion can be well justified from the 
standpoint of Sabbath observance, but 
there are also sound business reasons 
why it should be adopted. These in- 
clude the difficulty of obtaining prop- 
er sanitation when plants are operat- 
ed continuously, the increased fire 
hazard which results from continu- 
ous operation, the reduction in em- 
ployee morale under continuous op- 
eration, and the fact that payment 
of double time for seventh day work 
makes fulltime operation definitely 
unprofitable except under emergency 
conditions. 

The reduction in export flour busi- 
ness which has taken place the past 
six months, plus the decline in use 
of flour in the U.S., makes the total 
grind definitely less than was the 
case a year ago. This makes it neéc- 
essary for the industry as a whole to 
revise its operating schedules and to 
get its plant operation on a post- 


war basis. 
* * * 


TECHNICAL SERVICE 
WORK 


The activities of the technical sérv- 
ice department can be divided into 
two main catégories—those which, 
being started now, will require a féw 
years before bearing friut, and cur- 

(Continued on page 30) 





John L. Locke Advises Millers | 
to Put Their Houses in Order 


CHICAGO—Anticipating the possi- 
bility of another war, though not 
predicting it, John L. Locke, in his 
introductory address as president of 
the Millers National Federation, told 
the association’s annual convention 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel, on the 
morning of May 11, that now is the 
hour to put plants in readiriess for 
new emergénéies. 

“Some of you,” he said, “feel that 
we will be in war before we are again 
assembled together. Although I do 
not believe that the turmoil with 
which we are presently faced will 


John L. Locke 





have that result, many wise counsel- 
ors do not share that optimistic faith. 
Their counsel should be given due 
weight. As an industry we should 
recognize that war is a possibility. 
If it Gomes, the démands tipén the 
milliig industry will again be tre- 
méndous. 

“Many plants are showing the eéf- 
fects of the almost continuous opera- 
tion during recent years. Some have 
reached such a point they may never 
operate again. Today may be our only 
opportunity to secure equipment nec- 
essary to get the mills in shape. To- 
day may be the time to do required 
maintenance and repair work that 
would be almost impossible to accom- 
plish later. 

“Let no one interpret this state- 
ment as an encouragement to in- 
crease milling capacity, or to rehabili- 
tate mills that should be dismantled. 
For there are two sides to the ques- 
tion. 

Milling Capacity Impaired 

“Although some feel that there will 
be war, some equally sound students 
feel present conditions to be the nat- 
ural result of a war unprecedented 
in size and the resultant destruction. 
They conclude we are not approach+ 
ing another war. If those more hope- 
ful advisers are correct, the present 
milling capacity in this country can- 
not be operated at anything approach- 
ing its wartime production. 

“The milling industry points with 
pride to over 300 million cwt. of 
flour production last year. With a 
normal export business and to-be-ex- 
pected domestic requirements, few 

(Continued on page 26) 
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HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx O1ry 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 









SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 


COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 







MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE « WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 








| siherte MILLING 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


PRESTON 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills I ted at Tid ter and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING e PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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FIRST LESSONS ABOUT GRAIN 
DUST—-AMill fires and explosions were 
common three quarters of a century 
ago. The Northwestern Miller for 
December, 1874, noted the destruc- 
tion of eight plants and could report 
only five new mills to offset these 
losses. Oddly, so it seems now, there 
was no proper understanding of ex- 
plosions which so often accompanied 
the fires. The situation is made clear 
by the following article reproduced 
by The Northwestern Miller from a 
British insurance journal, the Insur- 
ance Monitor: 


“On the 2nd of April last [1875], 
a flouring mill at Evansville, Ind., 
burned. The origin of the fire was the 
contact of the flame of a lamp with 
the dust of middlings. The mill was 
running at night. About 5 o’clock in 
the morning the miller went to the 
middlings-chest on the second floor. 
He carried in his hand an open lard- 
oil lamp. As soon as he raised the 
lid of the chest there was an instan- 
taneous flash and explosion; the mill- 
er’s arms were burned and the fire 
was at once beyond control. The mill 
burned to the ground. The fire ap- 
peared to be caused by the flame of 
the lamp coming in contact with the 
middlings dust. 

“This occurrence, in connection 
with the attention which has recently 
been given to the subject in Great 
Britain, induces us to lay before the 
millers of the U.S. such facts as we 
have been able to collect. Dr. Steven- 

son Mcadam, recently read, before the 
* Royal Scottish Society of Arts, an 
interesting paper in which he showed 
that flouring mills were about as dan- 
gerous as powder mills—subject to 
explosion at any moment if the flame 
of a match or lamp were brought in 
contact with the fine dust which per- 
vades them! Various experiments had 
been made showing this to be the 
case. Any one can repeat them and 
ascertain the truth of the whole mat- 
ter. 

“Grain, before it is ground, is com- 
bustible only when burned in the or- 
dinary way—as wood or coal might 
burn. But when flour is showered 
from a sieve or thrown loosely into 


the air so that it falls as dust, the 
combustion is almost instantaneous, 
and if the proportion of dust and air 
are right, it burns with explosive 
rapidity, flashing as flame fiashes 
through a mixture of gas and air or 
along a train of gunpowder. When 
so burned the flour resolves itself into 
gases. The carbon by combining with 
the oxygen of the air becomes car- 
bonic-oxide or carbonic acid gas; and 
the hydrogen and oxygen become 
watery vapor or steam. The volume 
of these gases is much increased by 
the high temperature at the moment 
of combustion. The flour explosion 
will occur under conditions similar to 
those which cause a gas explosion; 
that is, when flour is diffused through 
the air in fine impalpable dust, and 
confined within a given space. The 
place where these accidents most 
commonly happen is at the middlings- 
chest, but they may occur at the 
stone, or at the bolt, and they may 
be produced by the feed going off the 
stone. If there is a lack of grain in 
the hopper, or an obstruction in the 
feedpipe, the stones revolving rapid- 
ly and being hard and flinty, may 
strike a spark which will cause an 
explosion. Several such occurrences 
are on record.” 


& st & JEHOVAH WITNESSETH 
ABOUT BREAD — The publication 
Awake, which is to be had from Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses on most any street 
corner, takes its turn on the subject 
of bread. Less than most current 
bread detractors is it concerned about 
canine hysteria. It goes far back to 
crackpot fundamentals. God made 
wheat just right to nourish man, 
without addition or subtraction: 
“Has not the great Creator placed 
within the chemical structure of each 
grain life-sustaining minerals in such 
balance as to need no artificial en- 
riching?” (Botanists suggest that the 
divine intention in the arrangement 
of the wheat berry was not to feed 
man but to perpetuate the wheat 
species.) 4% J J Here are some 
more pungent quotes, which are rem- 
iniscent of the Sylvester Graham 
era of whole wheat philosophies: 
“Wheat was used [in Biblical times] 
by men who were of the highest in- 
telligence and were of far finer phy- 
sique than their progeny of today. 
(yet why, we wonder, are the skele- 
tons smaller?) . . . It [the modern 
enriched white flour] is the almost 
worthless starchy residue after the 
highly perishable but invaluable 
wheat and bran have been removed; 

‘exhausted’ flour it is termed 
even by the millers; mummified flour 
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it is in actuality. (A new word, here, 
for the miller’s lexicon) . . . Exper- 
imental tests on animals have proved 
that dogs fed on nothing but white 
bread will die in two months. Ani- 
mals lived longer on water alone than 
on white bread and water. (A fact, 
brother?) . . Exploitation of the 
people’s food supply, mainly for the 
‘enrichment’ of greedy commercial- 
ists, may be reaping its rich harvest 
now. But the long train of nutrition- 
al deficiency diseases following in 
the wake of such exploitation will 
reap its just recompense shortly in 
the time of reckoning at Armaged- 
don.” % % % Come, let us tremble 
and fall down. 


THE OLD MILL IN BREWSTER— 
A committee of public-spirited citi- 
zens of Brewster, Mass., has made 
possible the preservation unto pos- 
terity, which should be grateful, of a 
fine old Cape Cod watermill, one 
aspect of 
which is 
shownin 
the cover pic- 
ture of this 
issue of The 
Northwest- 
ern Miller. 
The mill is 
an operating 
museum, open 
to the public 
for inspection 
on certain 
Saturday afternoons each summer. 
Last year several bushels of corn 
were ground for the edification and 
enlightenment of visitors, to whom 
the meal was sold in souvenir par- 





cels. Probably the same thing will 
be done this summer. 

The original Brewster mill was 
erected about 1660 by Kenelm Wins- 
low. It has been called the first wa- 
terpower gristmill in the Massachu- 
setts colony. Winslow’s successor, an- 
other Kenelm Winslow, added a full- 
ing mill, said to have been the first 
power-operated woolen mill in Amer- 
ica. The properties remained in the 
Winslow family until recent years. 
In 1871 the original gristmill burned 
and was replaced by the present 
structure, which is believed to be an 
approximate replica of the original. 

Windmills were more common to 
the Cape Cod scene than watermills. 
The Pilgrims knew them in England 
and in Holland and naturally set them 
up in the New World to meet their 
immediate need for flour. Some of 
them remain as picturesque souve- 
nirs of the past. 


xk kk 
Could Be She Had 


Spoiled Him 


“When I see bakery windows,” 
The white-haired woman said, 
I marvel at the many kinds 
Of cookies, cakes and bread. 
They’re so delectable, I long 
To take home some of each; 
But”—pride sparkled in her blue 

eyes; 
Cheeks flushed like a peach— 

“I never do. My husband, 

For all they look so fine, 

Would spurn the luscious- 
fanciest 

Because it wasn’t mine.” 


Ethel Romig Fuller. 





“Sidewheel Bangs an’ me,” 


Fish River Roller Mills, 


said Old Dad Fetchit of the 


“was gassin’ about all the talk up 


to the national meetin’ of crick millers, an’ 









~z Sidewheel says what he couldn’t make up his 
mind on was what we better do about 
the big agreement on what wheat had 
oughter be worth everywhere an’ 
what did I allow we'd best do. ‘Well, 
= Sidewheel,’ 
ij, forgot when you an’ me was both 

Bin sellin’ a little flour off an’ on to the 
wae same feller down to Little Rock an’ 
mY figgered we might’s well ask the same price, 

an’ ef’n you recolleck how that sheriff from 


I says, ‘ef’n you ain't 


Washington City come down here an’ mighty nigh scared 
the hell outen the two of us fer conspirin’ agin the law an’ 
the gospel, you’ll know dang well what to do an’ I'll be right 


in there doin’ it same as you.” 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article was prepared from the text of 
an address made by Mr. Kehr at the 
Flour Mill Sanitation Short Course 
held in Buffalo April 2-3, 1948, under 
the joint sponsorship of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists and 
the Millers National Federation. 


. ae. 


HE importance and necessity of 

i proper rebolting of flour has 

been brought to the forefront in 
milling technology by the combined 
programs of mill modernization and 
mill sanitation. Flour, whether it be 
bakery flour, family flour, pastry 
flour, or any other type intended for 
human consumption should be re- 
bolted before packing. 

In order to develop the importance 
or significance of rebolting, let us 
refer to the definition or milling ter- 
minology as expressed by the Ger- 
man millers. Rebolt sifters in Ger- 
many are referred to as “politzie 


FLOUR TO RESOLT 





FLoun 


Fig. 1—Recommended clothing, sift- 
er divisions and general layout of a 
2-section, 17-sieve rebolt sifter. 


sichtern,” which translated, is “police 
sifters.” In English flour milling tech- 
nology, rebolt is referred to as, “Re- 
dressers: Policemen.” These are placed 
directly ahead of the packers. 

They are very often neglected, re- 
sulting in complaints of foreign sub- 
Stance or specimen of the species be- 
longing to the Rhynchophore family 
being found in a sack of flour. These 
machines should receive constant at- 
tention, broken covers repaired im- 
mediately. We would possibly be 
amiss if we did not consult our own 
Noah Webster to find out what he 
Says about “Rebolt.” Re; Prefix (Lat- 





A Model Rebolting System 


By J. George Kehr 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
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FREE BOLTING AREA REQUIRED - 


Fig. 2—Bolting area required for different types and grades of flour, 
using 9XX and 10XX bolting cloth on a high speed sifter with a 2'-inch 


throw at 265 r.p.m. 


in) meaning repetition, to do over. 
And the word “Bolt”; verb transectic; 
to sift or separate the coarser from 
the finer particles, hence, to examine 
with care, to separate. 

Now that we have established the 
meaning and definition of the rebolt 
sifter, let us progress to the point 
of establishing the necessity and ad- 
vantages of a modern rebolting sys- 
tem; also, what is required for such 
an installation. Before doing this, 
however, I want to emphasize the 
important point that a rebolt system, 
no matter how perfect, is not and 
never will be a cure-all, but as pre- 
viously so well described or termed 
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—a policeman; this, if properly used 
or installed. 

Good housekeeping, eradication of 
insect life by general fumigating and 
this supplemented by constant local 
control work, coupled by systematic 
replacement of old and obsolete ma- 
chinery and equipment, such as dead 
pockets, spouting, centrifugal reels, 
screw conveyors, purifiers and tubu- 
lar dust collectors, with the. modern 
streamlined machines now available. 
These are points of utmost impor- 
tance and cannot be overlooked. The 
rebolt system is then a means of pro- 
tection, a safety factor, if you please, 
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Fig. 3—Schematic diagram for a recommended rebolt system installation. 





and, if properly maintained, a real 
asset. 

When plans are first formulated. 
or drawn up for the installation of a 
rebolt system, careful consideration 
must be given as to just how such 
an installation would be most bene- 
ficial or advantageous, if the mill is 
equipped with bulk flour storage. We 
must determine whether rebolting 
should be done before bulk storage. 
or after, or at both points. 

Personally, I very much favor and 
recommend the latter system, for 
with an installation as this, near per- 
fect control can be depended upon. 
The second, and very important, point 
is the selection of proper equipment. 
It is not my intention to suggest or 
recommend what type of machinery 
or equipment to select; nor the manu- 
facturer, but rather urge that utmost 
study and care be exercised as to 
workability of the proposed equip- 
ment, special emphasis and precau- 
tion being given to insect infestation, 
elimination, sanitation and control. 

Plans should be so drawn that the 
rebolt installation is such that the 
resultant flour finds its way to the 
packer bins as quickly and directly as 
possible after rebolting to avoid any 
possibility of again exposing the 
stream to contamination or insect 
infestation. Consistent and careful 
study must be given to the amount 
of bolting surface required; however, 
in this regard opinions seem to differ 
a great deal, mainly due to the type 
of flour and the granulation on any 
particular mill, the weather condi- 
tions, also the speed and throw of 
the sifters; the consensus seems to 
be to allow plenty of surface rather 
long than short. 

In figuring the requirements for 
the rebolt system _ considerable 
thought must be given to the granu- 
lation of the flour being produced on 
the mill. Bolting errors in the mill 
will immediately reflect on the rebolt 
system and sufficient surface must be 
allowed in order that bolting silk fine 
enough can be used to assure com- 
plete elimination of all stages of flour- 
infesting insects, the eggs and larvae. 

I have prepared a drawing, showing 
the recommended clothing, the sifter 
divisions and the general layout of 
a 2-section, 17-sieve sifter. You will 
observe that the sieves show cloth- 


(Continued on page 28a) 
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and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of vitamins. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


te Manufacturing Chemis “ss 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. +* Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. + In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 
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STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N.Y. +* Rahway, N. J. 
St. Louis, Mo. ° Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. + Seattle, Wash. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

* Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A Guaranty f Purity and Reliability 
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Czech 
Milling 
School 


By Dr. Ing. Jan Zak 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article, written by the director of the 
State School for Millers and Bakers 
in Czechoslovakia, was translated for 
publication in this journal by George 
J]. Tesarek, a graduate of the school 
and coordinator of four manufacture 
for the Quaker Oats Co. 


¥v s¥ 


HE Czechoslovak Milling & 

Baking School originally was 

established by the City of Brie- 
lav in 1920 and in 1922 it was taken 
over by the government of Czechoslo- 
vakia. A one-year short course in 
milling was added to the curriculum 
at the time the government took 
over the school and in 1929 a one- 
year baking course was added. That 
was the status of the institution until 
1938 when Hitler’s hordes invaded 
our country and occupied the City of 
Brielav. The school had to move out 
of its quarters without any advance 
warning. 

We had to leave all facilities in- 
tact. The machinery, instruments and 
other equipment had been accumu- 
lated over a period of 18 years and 
were valued at many million crowns. 

In this haste, only the most neces- 
sary things were saved—things like 
books and technical literature—so 
that the milling school could some 
day be reestablished at another loca- 
tion. Leaving that which we all had 
worked so hard to build up was in- 
deed a sad occasion. We bade good- 
bye to the city officials and expressed 
the hope of returning to our institute. 

That hope was only a dream. The 
German occupation proved that. The 
school was temporarily set up at Ho- 
domn, the birthplace of Dr. Thomas 
Masaryk, the first president of the 
Czech republic. Part of the equip- 
ment that we were able to take with 


A corner of the machine shop at the Czechoslovakian 
milling school. Students are required to study ma- 


chine tool work. 


MILLING 


PRODUCTION SECTION 


The State Milling and Baking School at Pardubice, Czechoslovakia 


Dr. Ing. Jan Zak 


us on our flight from Brielav was 
stored in Kyjov and finally in Novem- 
ber, 1938 the school opened up in 
Brno, quartered in various buildings. 
After the complete German occupa- 


floor in background. 


A view on one of the floors of the flour 
mill, showing purifiers, collectors and roll 


tion of the entire country on March 
15, 1939, we could not even stay in 
Brno because of the German officials 
in the city hall, so the school was 
moved again, this time to Pardubice 
in the Czech section of the country, 
a section rich with milling tradition. 
The school was welcomed to Par- 
dubice and on Sept. 1, 1939, the in- 


oe 


stitution opened its doors again. A 
building that had been used as a cav- 
alry barracks was altered for the 
school’s use. 


Forced to Move Again . 


We did not have peace for very 
long because after six months the 
(Continued on page 6a) 


A portion of the confectionery shop operated in connection with the 
Czechoslovakian state milling and baking institute. 


A portion of the cereal chemistry laboratory where 
the milling and baking students learn wheat and 


flour quality testing. 
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Carl Steele, J. F. Imbs Milling Co., Belleville, 0l., with W. 
E. Forster, Forster Mfg. Co., Wichita, Kansas. The men in 
the background are Joseph Gyulay, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, and B. L, Johnson, Crete (Neb.) Mills. 


R. M. Pease, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, with 
his son, R. M., Jr.; L. C. Robinson, general superintendent 
of the milling company; ©. 0. Arnold, another CM&E em- 
ployee and Curt Wagner, Wagner Machine Works, Denver. 


Milling School Staff Arranges 
Varied Program for Millers 


By Paul L. Dittemore and James W. Miller 
Editorial Staff, The Northwestern Miller 


R. I. Throckmorton, dean of the school of agriculture, Kan- 
sas State College, with Willis N. Kelly, vice president of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, and chairman of 
the Kansas Board of Regents. 








Mrs. Vernard Webb, Mrs. Frank W. Wichser, Mrs. Arlin H. 
Ward, Mrs. Donald Fleming and Mrs. K. 0. Pence, Jr. 





KR. N. MeCaull, Pillsburv Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, with 
Mr. and Mrs, Max MeCluggage, Midland Flour Milling Co. 





Willis N. Kelly; ©. G. Harrel, J. A. Shellenberger and Mr. 
and Mrs. Doneld 8. Eber at the speakers’ table. 





MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A varied program, 
featuring a motion picture film showing the action 
of cyclone dust collectors, and a discussion of the 
use of an impact machine on second break stock, 
was presented to the members of Districts 1 and 
2 of the Association of Operative Millers at a 
meeting held April 16 and 17. 

The program was arranged by the staff of 
the department of milling industry, Kansas State 
College, for the annual get-together of the Kan- 
sas and Kansas City groups of millers. Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger, head of the milling department, 
presided at the sessions. 

More than 130 millers and allied trades repre- 
sentatives registered for the meeting. 

Widespread destruction of flour mills as a 
result of the war and the lack of cleanliness in 
bakeries were two impressions of the post-war 
German milling and baking industry cited by C. G. 
Harrel, Minneapolis, associate director, research 
and products development, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
in a talk at the dinner April 16. Mr. Harrel flew 
to Europe shortly after cessation of hostilities to 


inspect these German industries and pictures tak-' 


en on the trip were used to illustrate his dis- 
cussion. 

Replacement of destroyed mill machinery in 
Germany will be a slow process, Mr. Harrel be- 
lieves, because many mill machinery concerns 
were converted to war machine manufacture dur- 
ing the war and were targets for Allied bombers. 

The speaker was impressed by the well equip- 
ped mills he visited. It was interesting to note 
that all chemical treatment of flour was handled 
by the mills before the flour is packaged, for 
very few bakeries are equipped with laboratories 





for any supplemental treatment. Nitrogen tri- 
chloride and sulphur dioxide are two bleaching 
agents used by mills, the latter principally for 
rye. Bromates, iodates or sulphates are used 
for treatment of family flour. 

It is_a practice in Germany to operate in 
conjunction with flour mills, he revealed, for 
over 2,000 bakeries in that country are connected 
with mills. Relatively primitive methods of 
bread manufacture impressed Mr. Harrel as well 
as the lack of sanitation. Bread is molded by 
hand and seldom is transplanted from bakeries 
in wrappers. 

A new baking principle which was of con- 
siderable interest to the visitor was a German 
oven which was developed to bake bread with live 
steam. It was discovered that pressure baking 
cuts oven time to only a few minutes and saves 
fuel by approximately 30%. 

The sessions April 17 were held on the col- 
lege campus and J. J. Schumacher, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Omaha was the first 
speaker. In his address, “A Planned Sanitation 
Program,” Mr. Schumacher outlined a four-point 
program for adequate mill sanitation. 

First, he said, mills should practice continual 
good housekeeping, and as a check on the thor- 
oughness of the program, the mill and other 
premises should be subject to unannounced in- 
spections by management. The sweeping crew 
should be shown the reasons for keeping the mill 
as clean as possible, he said, and one man should 
be held responsible for cleanliness. A division of 
responsibility is not desirable. 

Mr. Schumacher’s second recommendation was 
that of spraying of (continued on page 22a) 





Donald Karraker and John E. Jones, both of Waggoner- From left to right: D. E. Tobey, St. Regis Sales Corp., 


Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, milli school head; Frank D. 
Kansas City; Frederick Marquardt, Alexander Bros., St. = 


Allen, The Wolf Company, Chambersburg, Pa., Warren F. 
Keller, a milling school staff member, and George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 





Gates Milling Ca., Independence, Mo., with Ray Goodrick 
and George S. 0. Smith, both of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, pictured during the luncheon April 17. 


Louis, Mo., and Roger W. Pratt, W: 
Inc., Kansas City. 


& Tiernan Co., 
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Czech Milling School 


(Continued from page 3a) 


building was taken over by the Ger- 
mans for use of the Nazi army. We 
moved from one building to another, 
occupying every conceivable sort of 
a building. This matter of being 
shoved around did not help the morale 
or academic level one bit but we man- 
aged somehow to hold the school to- 
gether. 

Here is an example of the classical 
Nazi mentality: When we fled from 
Brielav we took with us a typewriter, 
calculating machine, etc., that be- 
longed to us and which we needed to 
carry on the work of the school. The 
Nazi officials compelled us to return 
the equipment and we had to pay a 
fine of 14,000 crowns (about $500). 

The defeat of the Germans meant 








A portion of the grain cleaning de-- 


partment of the Czechoslovakia state 
milling school is shown above. The 
hoppers, air trunks, spouting, etc. all 
is constructed of wood and appears 
to be of cabinet-maker’s workman- 
ship. 


the end of hardships for the school. 
It was impossible to return to Brie- 
lav because during the German 
army’s occupation of that city, it was 
a legitimate bombing target and the 
school buildings took some direct hits 
and were pretty well wrecked. A 
minor reason for not returning to 
Brielavy was that the city was not 
well located for our purposes. 


City Donates Building 

The school remained in Pardubice 
and the officials there donated a 
beautiful building for our use. The 
building was the former Industrial 
Museum. The faculty and students 
went to work with great zeal. Parti- 
tions were torn out and new walls 
were built. Students cleaned windows 
and generally rehabilitated the build- 
ing. In September, 1945, the college 
started its regular semesters. The 
registration was very heavy and it 
was necessary to start three classes 
for the first year students. 

The faculty worked out its plan of 
progress and is systematically work- 
ing toward its goal. We came into 
an empty building and with bare 
hands, so to speak, built up the school 
again. 

Today, after two years, the school 
had three floors of its building re- 





modeled for classroom purposes. We 
house in these sections the classes for 
the two-year school for master mill- 
ers, the two-year school for master 
bakers and the two-year school for 
master confectioners. The sections 
are grouped into a single food in- 
stitute because of the advantage of 
mutual use of the equipment in the 
laboratories and the teaching staff 
can be used more advantageously, 
since the three groups take many of 
the same courses. 

The millers concentrate on practi- 
ca] teaching in their new college and 
mill which was built by the largest 
Czech mill building company, Prokop 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Bros. of Parducibe. The capacity of 
the mill is 3% tons or 70 sacks (of 
100 Ib.) daily. 

Students are divided into groups 
and handle all the mill jobs during 
the year. They set up their milling 
blends according to tests conducted 
by students in the laboratories and 
the final results are analyzed and 
tabulated. Milling problems from mill- 
ers in the country are analyzed in 
the mill. Therefore it is being run 
as a research, as well as an educa- 
tion center. 

The bakers have for their practical 
use two bakeshops. One shop is 
equipped with a steam oven and the 


WESTERN OFFERS AN EFFECTIVE SOLUTION 
WITH COMPLETE WEATHERPROOFING SERVICE 


TESTED METHODS... To Save You Thousands of Dollars Annually 


Western engineers, versed in grain bin construction, are 
readily able to recognize causes of deterioration — and 
to recommend proper methods of concrete restoration. 


ECHANICS........ To Skillfully Treat Your Property 


Western technicians, experienced in restoration of dis- 
integrated concrete, utilize the know-how gained by 35 
years successful weatherproofing. May we show you the 
caliber of their work on a job near you? 


SUPERIOR MATERIALS... . To Increase the Life of Your Buildings 


Western materials, compounded in the laboratory, have 
proven their advantages by years of successful applica- 
tion. Double effective, they decorate as well as weather- 


proof your bins. 


Western’s best testimonial is its record of proven per- 
formance — at a cost which is quickly liquidated in 
maintenance savings and many extra years of use. You 
cannot afford to neglect your exterior maintenance prob- 
lem — your property deserves Western’s attention. Write 
today for further information. 
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other with a two-stage oven. The 
two-stage oven is equipped with re- 
cording thermometers, heat controls 
and other modern devices. 

Bakery courses are organized along 
lines followed in commercial shops 
with emphasis placed on elimination 
of all lost motion from the intake of 
the raw supplies to the packing of the 
finished bakery products. The shop 
has controlled water temperature, 
with direct weighing of the water 
used in making the doughs. The dough 
mixers are situated directly in front 
of the sponge chamber, permitting 
the dough to be transferred directly 
to the sponge chamber. The chamber 
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HIGH SPEED... 
COUNTS IN SIFTIN 
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High speed, an important design 
factor in modern aviation also plays 
a head role in sifting. Major advan- 
tages — such as small installation 
space, low power requirements, and 
a greater capacity per square foot of 
screening surface —-are all found in 
Niagara High Speed Sifters. More- 
over: these sifters are carefully de- 
signed to meet rigid sanitary speci- 
fications and all ledges, 
crevices, etc. where in- 
festation could breed 
have been eliminated. 

—-~ All of these features 
are available on a large 
variety of models that 
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come with bolting surfaces ranging 
from 5 to 500 square feet and produce 
up to 36 separations, per machine. 
However regardless of size, into each 
modelis put all the skill ofRichmond’s 
eighty-five years’ experience, backed 
by thousands of installations. 

For more details on modern high 
speed sifting get in touch with 
Richmond today. There’s no obliga- 
tion and they will be 
glad to answer your 
questions as well as 
study any phase of your 
separation problems 
in the range of 1 to 250 
mesh per lineal inch. 


ACTURING COMPANY: 
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is equipped with two types of humid- 
ity control, one by open vessel and 
the other by use of cast iron plates. 


The second bakeshop is under con- 
struction and it will be quipped with 
electric and gas ovens. . 

The finished bakeshop products are 
sent directly to the institute’s sales- 
room where they are sold to students, 
employees and to social agencies. The 
salesroom is managed by the stu- 
dents. 

The confectionery section has a 
cold and a warm shop. The cold shop 
has universal beaters and mixers and 
all necessary machinery for this type 
of shop. Electric and gas ovens are 
used in the. warm shop, with steam 
tables for making specialty goods. 
Then there are benches cooled with 
water and air and marble-top benches 
are also used. The shop is not entirely 
completed yet, but work is progress- 
ing rapidly. Special attention is being 
given to the problem of manufacture 
of trernick, a Czech special confec- 
tion, and German lebzelten, two prod- 
ucts for which the city of Pardubice 
is world famous. Ancient molds for 
making these delicacies were ac- 
quired from the Industrial Museum. 


Electrical Shop Being Built 


All the sections use the same ma- 
chine, woodworking and blacksmith 
shops. We now have under construc- 
tion an electrical shop and an electro- 
plating shop where students will learn 
how to repair electrical machinery. 
The roll corrugating shop is in op- 
eration. 

The laboratories are also used by 
the combined groups for analysis of 
grain, flour and bakery products. 
Work is progressing right along to 
the final completion of the college 
facilities, thanks to the’ understand- 
ing and cooperation of the state offi- 
cials and private individuals. We 
hope that within four years the col- 
lege will be furnished in A-1 shape. 


We plan gradual additions of the 
following courses: A post-graduate 
course in milling technology, a short 
course for millers, courses for teach- 
ers in apprentice schools in the food 
industries; and regular meetings and 
conventions of members of the mill- 
ing and baking industries of our coun- 
try. 

Research Center Planned 

The officials of the school want it 
to be the center of research and prac- 
tical effort in the food industries and 
we are encouraging the industries to 
use our facilities. 

The Czechoslovak republic, before 
1938, had about 15 million population 
and this population was served by 
about 9,000 mills and 15,000 bake- 
shops, which in turn were served by 
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the one state milling and baking 
school. 

Since its establishment in 1920, 
the school has graduated the follow- 
ing numbers of students: 1,378 mill- 
ers, 149 bakers, 20 teachers of ap- 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


prentice schools, 299 special milling 
students. In addition there have been 
945 apprentice machinists and 106 
apprentice bakers trained for a grand 
total of 2,991 in the 25 years that it 
was continuously operated. 





Student bakers engaged in bench work in the baking school operated in 
connection with the Czechoslovakian milling sehool. 


STATE INDUSTRIAL FOOD SCHOOL, PARDUBICE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Curriculum of 2-Year Master School of Baking Technology 
Department of Baking 


Subjects— 


Technology of bread and bakery products 


Cena vs wre 


Total hours per week ... 


Voluntary subject— 


Ce PEE 6. 5 Vina pwis'¥p oe Ca dea ese 6 bale 
EE SEE os bac 6 00h banca be 60st a0 OS 
Sn 26.66% Cywec bo ostiebsce ecto 
i 1s a6 S40 0d doe Niko hs ob 60,5 bn eh e648 
Technology of bakery raw materials....... 


Technology of bakery machine installations ... 
Technology of bakery ovens ............+ 
Projections and bakery architecture ..... 
10 Business administration ..............+.. 
11 Business communications .........+0se00% 
A PTT TT REET CTe TT ee 
13. Special mathematics and calculus ........ 
14 Practical work in laboratory ............ 
RE, TOMI PTRGCIOR oo obs ccc cdwicdorieeccsccs 
SG. PRPUGS] GUICBTO: occ ccc sees sivcesocccces 


r7—Il1st Year——, -— 2nd Year——, 
2nd 1st 2nd 


1s 
Semester Semester Semester Semester 
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STATE INDUSTRIAL FOOD SCHOOL, PARDUBICE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Curriculum in Milling Technology (Divided Into Hours Per Week) 
Department of Flour Milling 


Subjects prescribed— 


Czech 1aAnBUage 2... 02. c cee cess 
Russian language ............ 
Political science .............. 
SR § rrr re 
CES VECS Mis o's 6b 504s ose 6 se 
PTT eee eee 
Geometrical projections ...... 
GPONENE We ck echt ssesots eve 
SE ee ree eer are 
Mechanics of materials ...... 


Engineering and drawing .... 
Blectrical engineering ........ 
Milling technology—machinery. . 


Milling technology—cereal 
chemistry 


PSS eee 


Projections and Flour mill.and 


elevator construction ..... 
Hydro-architecture ........... 
Baking technology ........... 
Business administration ...... 
eT a eS aie ea 
a ee re ie 
Laboratory practice work .... 


Milling practice and work in 


ES ee 
Physical education ........... 


Total hours per week.. 


Voluntary subjects— 
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7-———- Masters’ School——, ————Higher School—_——_, 
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STATE INDUSTRIAL FOOD SCHOOL, PARDUBICE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Curriculum of 2-Year Master School for Confectionery (Candy and Pastry) 
Department of Confectionery 


Subjects— 


Cauech 1an@uage® ......cscccees 
Russian language ............ 
Social scleMce ....cicccesccees 
CRROURENEE ED beh aise esas isbsever 
Confectionery raw materials .. 
Manufacture of candy and pastries ........... 
Machine installation of candy and pastry 
shops and factories ....... 
Confectionery ovens .......... 


Architecture and construction 


Business administration and communications. . 
PSOE 6:6 wh.0520 ct 5 uses 
Special mathematics and calculus ......... kve 
Specialized drawing and model making ....... 


Practical work in laboratory 


Confectionery practice ....... 
Physical culture .......+-+eee. 


Total hours per week ......... 


Voluntary subject— 


THPIRS cc cicossbccccscceteseons 


c—l1st Year——, o—2nd Year——, 
1st 


2nd 1st ~ 2nd 
Semester Semester Semester Semester 
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Feed Range... . a wide range of feed rates and arrangements is possible to accommodate different materials and oper- 
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12. Theret No Guesswork with 
\*»\ WaT MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 


In blending or straight run feeding of dry materials there’s no guess- 
work when you rely on the W&T Merchen Scale Feeders. Blend For- 
mulas and Feed rates are right on the nose because the material is fed 
- accurately and dependably BY WEIGHT. There’s no need for constant 
attention and subsequent weight checking is unnecessary since the 
Feeder does it for you. 


ni To accomplish these and the many other advantages of feeding 


ating conditions. 


Feed Register . . indicates total amount fed during any given period. 
Construction . .,. sturdy, dust tight and corrosion resistant. 


Write for details today on how feeding BY WEIGHT with the W&T 


Merchen Scale Feeder can save you money. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, 


CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL 
NEW JERSEY *° REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


M-4 NEWARK 1, 


INC. 


CONTROL 


BY WEIGHT here are some of the outstanding design features of the 
W&T Merchen Scale Feeder: 


Capacity ...9" Belt from a few ounces up to 500 pounds per minute. 


18” Belt from a few ounces up to 3000 pounds per minute. 


EQUIPMENT 
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Effect of Soil Fertility on Wheat Quality 


By Charles M. Smith 


whether rich or poor, enjoys 

products made from a quality 

of white flour unknown, even to the 
wealthy less than 100 years ago. 

Wheat is one of the American 

farmer’s greatest contributions to- 


Town American family of today, 


ward feeding the world. In 1945 there 
were 64,740,000 acres harvested with 
a total yield of 1,123,143,000 bu. Of 
this total 508 million bushels were 
consumed in the U.S. with a per 
capita wheat flour consumption of 
164.2 lb. and a per capita cereal con- 


sumption of 3.7 lb. (26) 

“The Great Plains area of North 
America, commencing with Texas and 
Oklahoma and extending northward 
in western Canada to the edge of the 
bush country is the largest single 
area in the world well suited to the 










TYPE A: Single strength. Prepared with 
Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate as the source 


of iron. 
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TYPE B: Single strength. Prepared with 
Reduced Iron (Ferrum Reductum). 
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TYPE C: Double strength. Prepared with 
Reduced Iron (Ferrum Reductum). 
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@ In recognition of the wide range of individual require- 
ments, three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment 
Concentrates have been developed. Each meets the 
recommendations of the Millers National Federation as 
to eieaeeiinen. and allows an ample safety factor. 

All are finely milled to uniform particle size to facilitate 
distribution in your flour. You'll recognize the different 


types by the color imprinted on the label. 


Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for 
quality. At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such 
uniformly high quality is based on vast resources, chemical! 


and biological knowledge, and a near-century of 
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production of good quality hard red 
spring and hard red winter wheats.” 
{16) These wheats are best suited for 
bread making. Cakes and pastries are 
best when made from the lower pro- 
tein soft wheats of which soft red 
winter wheat is the most important. 
These wheats are produced in Ohio, 
Indiana and other regions of greater 
rainfall than hard wheat areas. (16). 

According to Bayfield (5),quality 
when applied to wheat has many 
meanings. It must be considered in 
relation to the purpose for which the 
wheat or flour is to be used. For ex- 
ample, a high quality wheat for cake 
or pastry flour would be a low quality 
wheat for milling a strong bread 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article is the text of the winning 
essay in a contest conducted by the 
student section of the American So- 
ciety of Agronomy and its author 
was awarded a prize of $100, posted 
by the publishers of this journal and 
Dr. M. A. McCall of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Smith was a senior 
in agronomy at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, when he wrote the essay. 
He now is an instructor in agronomy, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 





flour. Of the many factors that en- 
ter into the term “quality,” test 
weight per bushel, diastatic activity, 
per cent crude protein, suitability for 
intended use and strength of gluten, 
are probably the most important. For 
bread wheats quality and strength 
are more or less interchangeable 
terms, strength being the capacity of 
a flour, in the presence of an adequate 
gas supply, to produce large well- 
piled loaves of bread. (5) 


Good Wheat for Good Flour 


There is no miller, regardless of 
how skillful he may be, who can pro- 
duce a high quality flour from low 
quality wheat. Selection of the right 
kinds of wheat and proper blending 
of them results in a good quality 
flour. The wheat must be tested and 
that means baking and chemical tests 
on the flour produced. (16) 

Gluten is the skeletal framework 
of a loaf of bread. It encloses starch, 
sugar and fats, and retains the carbon 
dioxide gas formed during fermenta- 
tion. Since there is a high correla- 
tion between gluten and total protein 
content, it has become customary to 
use the measure of protein in place 
of a measure of gluten. The protein 
test is more accurate and is much 
easier than the gluten determina- 
tion. (16) 

In this paper I will consider many 
of the reports of investigators from 
the early 1920s to the present. In an 
effort to avoid confusion, I have, in 
general, arranged the various reports 
in a chronological order. The investi- 
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gator’s name and the date of his re- 
port will be given in most cases. 

In the many investigations made to 
determine the effect of the fertility 
of the soil upon the quality of the 
wheat produced, the common meas- 
ures of quality have been test weight 
per bushel and the protein content 
of the grain. (21) 

J. Davidson (1922) reported an ex- 
periment conducted at College Park, 
Md., in which nitrogenous fertilizers 
were applied to wheat at different 
stages of growth. When applied in the 
early part of the vegetative period, 
NaNO; increased the yield; when ap- 
plied at time of heading, the quality 
of the grain was improved; when ap- 
plied at milk stage, neither the yield 
nor the quality of the grain was im- 
proved. The effectiveness of nitrog- 
enous fertilizers in increasing yields 
decreases consistently as the time of 
application approaches the stage of 
heading, while their effectiveness in 
increasing the protein content of the 
grain increases. (7) 

In 1926, Davidson and Shollenberg- 
er reported similarly that fall appli- 
cations did not greatly affect the 
quality and composition of the grain. 
The protein increase resulting from 
heading-time application is relatively 
large, and the plumpness of the grain 
and yield of flour is as good, result- 
ing in a bread having superior quali- 
ties. (10) Bailey and Hendel (1923) 
reported no significant correlation had 
been found between wheat kernel 
plumpness and crude protein (or 
crude gluten) content when the for- 
mer was measured in either weight 
per 1,000 average kernels or weight 
per bushel. (2) 

Neidig and Snyder (1926) reported 
on experiments commenced in 1913 
at the Idaho Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station which were conducted 
partly to determine the effect of ma- 
nure on a particular type of soil as 
reflected in the yield and composition 
of wheat produced. All applications 
of manure resulted in higher yield 
and higher protein content. They con- 
cluded that definitely the protein con- 
tent of wheat is influenced by addi- 
tions of manure, for even on the 
summer fallow which is always high 
in available nitrogen, the protein con- 
tent of wheat, although already high, 
was increasesd. (22) 


Effect of Crop Rotation 


Controlling wheat grain quality 
through rotation and proper crop se- 
quence was the phase reported on 
by R. I. Throckmorton (1926). Of 
the several rotations tried, the best 
quality wheat (in terms of yield and 
protein) was secured from the 16- 
year rotation consisting of 4 years 
alfalfa, 1 year corn, 2 years wheat, 
alternating the corn and wheat for 
12 years, with 5 tons of manure added 
each third year. The highest percent- 
age protein was secured without the 
manure (the depressing effect of the 
manure was probably due to the in- 
crease in yield). When bromegrass 
was substituted for alfalfa in the ro- 
tation, the protein dropped 3%, but 
this was the wheat with the highest 
test weight. He found no correlation 
between yield and test weight. There 
was a negative correlation between 
test weight and percentage protein 
which was probably due to the fact 
that usually plump kernels are com- 
paratively low in protein, and shriv- 
eled ones high. (25) 


Effect of Nitrate Fertilizers 
Early reports show that different 
results on different soils in different 
climatic conditions can, be expected 
from the use of nitrates on wheat. 
Pendleton (1930) reported that late 


fertilizer applications, while more dif- 
ficult to apply, were more efficient 
in increasing the grain protein con- 
tent than early spring ones. He re- 
ported the increase in weight per 
bushel as not significant. (23) 

To more greatly emphasize the 
varying results to be expected on 
different soils, it might be well to 
note the results reported by Murphy 
(1930) in Oklahoma. Experiments 
were started in 1924 to study yields 
of grain and straw, protein analyses, 
and milling and baking qualities. The 
plots were laid out on Kirkland sandy 
loam which has an impervious sub- 
soil that will not permit normal root 
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) 
expansion. As a result, crops general- 
ly suffer in dry weather. (21) 
Neither nitrogen, potash, nor com- 
binations of the two resulted in in- 
creased yield over the check plots. 
When phosphorus was added, the 
yield picked up somewhat. The best 
combination was P plus K, the next 
was P plus N, then N-P-K. In regard 
to the protein behavior, it raised as 
the amount of nitrogen was increased, 
lowered as the amount of phosphate 
was increased and lowered somewhat 
as the amount of potash was in- 
creased. As could be expected, nitro- 
gen alone produced shriveled kernels 
—the more nitrogen, the poorer the 
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kernels. Phosphate plus potash (equal 
parts) produced plump kernels, but 
the best were produced by the use 
of potash alone. (21) 

Kansas’ wheat fields, as well as 
many fields elsewhere, often show 
dark green spots which are taller and 
more vigorous than the surrounding 
grain. These show the plainest during 
spring and early summer growth. 
Gainey and Sewell (1932) give the 
results of three years’ study of these 
“spots.’”’ They were invariably accom- 
panied by a higher total nitrogen and 
a higher nitrate content of the soil, a 
higher percentage nitrogen in the 
growing plant, higher total nitrogen 
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absorption, higher yield of grain, and 
higher protein content of the grain 
Generally, these spots were due to a 
more abundant supply of available 
nitrogen which was attributed to the 
deposition of urine by grazing live- 
stock. (14) 
From the ‘results of four years’ 
study, Fisher and Jones (1931), work- 
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ing at Rothamsted, Eng., found it im- 
possible to draw any definite conclu- 
sions as to the effect of manure treat- 
ments upon the baking quality of 
wheat flour. It was very probable that 
climatic conditions affected and com- 
plicated any attempt to influence the 
wheat quality directly by the simple 
application of fertilizers. The nitro- 


gen content of the grain was in- 
creased consistently only by the heav- 
iest nitrogenous treatments. Baking 
tests showed that increased protein 
content was not necessarily accom- 
panied by improved baking quality. 
(13) 

In a review of researches on nitro- 
gen fertilization in relation to eco- 
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nomic crop production, Kelly (1933) 
asserts that there is need for further 
research on the subject of wheat 
quality as affected by soil fertility. 
He points out, as I have shown above, 
that English studies have indicated 
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not necessarily directly related to the 
baking quality of its flour. (18) 

As late as 1934, J. Davidson felt 
that the actual effects of fertilizers 
applied for yield increase purposes 
(at planting time, before, or shortly 
after) on the protein content of the 
grain and the baking quality of the 
flour was still uncertain. There have 
been too few baking tests conducted 
at the same time as the fertilizer 
tests. Different investigators give con- 
flicting results. (8) 


Variation in Protein Content 


The protein content varies greatly 
with the locality and season. Experi- 
ments conducted by the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils show climatic 
conditions are largely responsible for 
grain protein content variation, and 
soil conditions and the protein con- 
tent of the seed used are secondary. 

As had been shown before, nitrog- 
enous fertilizers applied at heading 
time greatly increased the nitrogen 
content of the grain as well as pre- 
vented yellow berry. This N increase 
was often 50% higher than the check. 
At the same time there was an in- 
crease in sulfur, showing at least a 
part of the N increase being true pro- 
tein. The wheat kernels were as 
plump and the percentage yield of 
flour was equal to the check, which 
was normal as to yield and protein 
content. These were all grown under 
the same conditions in the same year. 
All of the baking tests showed the 
bread made from the wheat which 
was treated at heading time sur- 
passed the others in volume and fine 
texture. (8) 


Weather an Important Factor 


Davidson points out that under na- 
tural conditions a wheat can be high 
or low in protein, depending upon 
the weather conditions during the 
critical periods of development. If ad- 
verse weather prevails, often shriv- 
eled, high protein kernels result. 
These often have a gluten of poor 
quality, resulting in flour of low bak- 
ing quality. The high protein wheat 
resulting from the above experiments 
was grown under the same conditions 
with the exception of added fertilizer. 
The nitrogen did not lower the gluten 
quality, rather, it was improved. (8) 

McCalla and Woodford (1935) 
working with potassium supply as af- 
fecting composition and quality in 
wheat, found the following to be true 
when the K supply was limited. (20) 

1. A decreased nitrogen content 
with an increase in calcium and mag- 
nesium in the dry matter. 

2. Retarded growth with a reduced 
total amount of individual nutrients 
absorbed. 

3. Increase in proportion of grain 
to total yield. 

4. An adverse effect on the quality 
of the grain as determined by baking 
and gluten tests. 

5. Neither sodium nor calcium was 
effective in replacing K. 

6. The composition of the grain was 
not altered as much as the rest of the 
plant. 

They note that many workers have 
disagreed as to results obtained but 
perhaps the base from which their 
conclusions have been drawn has not 
been standard. (20) 


Quality in Soft Winter Wheat 


A thorough study of factors af- 
fecting the quality of soft winter 
wheats was made by Bayfield (1935) 
(1936). He found that climate had 
the greatest effect on the quality and 
strength of the protein, and rainfall 
occurring during a 10-15 day inter- 
val just preceding heading time 
caused a decrease in grain protein 
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content. High temperature during the 
last two or three weeks before har- 
vest tended to decrease the test 
weight per bushel. Soils exerted al- 
most as much influence on protein 
content as did climate—the protein 
increased as the soil texture. became 
heavier and as it became richer in 
fertility. The general trends result- 
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ing from fertilizer and lime applica- 
tions were in agreement with others 
previously reported. (4) (5) 

1. Nitrogen increased the protein 
content and decreased the test weight 
per bushel. 

2. Phosphate decreased the protein 
content and increased the test weight. 

3. Potash produced less marked re- 
sults but gave similar tendencies to 
the phosphate. 

4. Barnyard manure produced the 
heaviest test weight of all treatments. 

5. Limed soil produced heavier 
yields, higher protein and lower test 
weights than soil not limed. 

Bayfield concluded that the quan- 


tity factor in protein is the most im- 
portant particularly when dealing 
with varieties which are somewhat 
similar in protein quality. Much 
wheat is bought and blended upon the 
protein basis, and the protein meas- 
ure is of quantity, not quality. There- 
fore, as the wheat varieties vary in 
quality (an inherited characteristic), 
the protein determination loses value. 
In trying to separate the quantity 
factors from the quality he conclud- 
ed that the response to bromate in 
loaf volume tests was due to quantity 
rather than quality. (4) 

Bayfield points out that the small 
top-dressing of N fertilizer applied 
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in the spring by many farmers of 
Ohio and Indiana should not material- 
ly raise the protein content of the 
resulting wheat in a normal season. 
(5) It should be recalled that the 
optimum protein content of soft 
wheats is from 9.5 to 10.5%, while 
that of hard wheats is 12-18%. (3) 
Donaldson (1938) studied the nutri- 
tion of Marquis wheat as influenced 
by five different fertilizers. It is logi- 
cal that a study of this kind should 
be pertinent to the subject of quality 
wheat. He found that in most cases 
the amount of dry matter, phosphor- 
us, sulfur and nitrogen increased pro- 
gressively from the first to the last 
sampling. K reached a maximum one 
month before harvest in all plots, 
then declined till harvest. Calcium 
reached a maximum at the same time 
but remained quite constant till har- 
vest. On all plots the heads formed 
almost exactly one half the dry weight 
of the above ground portion of the 
plant. Donaldson found that all of 
the calcium and much of the potas- 
sium which entered the heads was 
found there one week before harvest, 
and that P, S, and N were still en- 
tering the heads at harvest time. (11) 


Bromate Baking Method 


Aitken and Geddes (1939) found a 
linear relationship existed between 
loaf volume and protein content 
where gas production wds not a lim- 
iting factor and when flours of sim- 
ilar protein character are tested. 
They employed the use of the bro- 
mate test which seems to yield great- 
er loaf volumes particularly with high 
protein wheats. They feel that the 
non-linear relationships found by 
many of the earlier investigators were 
inaccurate in that the true relative 
strength of the flours tested, as re- 
flected by loaf volume, was not re- 
vealed by the use of the earlier bak- 
ing methods. (1) 

Geddes, Winkler and Roberts (1939) 
in reporting results obtained from 
3-year tests in nine agricultural dis- 
tricts in Manitoba, in which all com- 
binations of N-P-K were drilled in 
with the seed, noted that fertilization 
under such conditions had no signifi- 
cant effect on blending strength, as 
indicated by loaf volume. (15) 

McCalla (1940) reported that for 
all practical purposes a linear rela- 
tionship exists between protein con- 
tent and loaf volume as obtained with 
the malt-phosphate-bromate formula 
(1 mg. bromate per 100 gm. of flour). 
For all Canadian wheats this formula, 
according to McCalla, is very satis- 
factory for use in testing baking qual- 
ity as far as inherent strength char- 
acteristics are concerned. He studied 
extremes of protein content from 8% 
to 20% and found few significant 
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variations from linear correlations. 
He found that the regression of loaf 
volume on protein content varied 
much among varieties. (19) 

In reporting the effects of certain 
cultural practices on heavy textured 
blackearth soils at the University 
Farm, Winnipeg, Ellis (1943) said 
that field management practices had 
little effect on modifying the protein 
content of the wheat. There was one 
exception—a depressing effect on pro- 
tein content, and yield of grain and 
straw, when the wheat was sown both 
as first and second crops after break- 
ing a pure stand of cultivated grass 
sod. These results agree, essentially, 
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with those of Bayfield (1936), in that 
a higher protein content results from 
heavy textured fertile soils. It is easy 
to see that there might not be any 
effect of fertilizers on such soils. (12) 


Protein U. S. Loaf Volume 


Sandstedt and Fortman (1944), as 
has been already stated, note that 
recent investigations have shown a 
linear relationship between protein 
content and loaf volume. The high 
correlation between the two indicates 
that within varieties there is little 
variation in quality. They found, con- 
trary to the results from some in- 
vestigations by McCalla (1940) and 


Larmour, Working, Ofelt (1939, 
1940), outstanding deviations from 
the calculated regression line of loaf 
volume on protein content. They point 
out that dealing with composite sam- 
ples of similar protein content would 
tend to eliminate deviations. (24) 

Sandstedt and Fortman concluded 
that baking properties of hard wheats 
are greatly affected by environmental 
differences. Blending efficiency of 
flour protein while largely dependent 
on variety, may be greatly affected by 
environment and in some varieties 
may decrease with increase in protein 
content, (24) 

Perhaps we have gone somewhat 
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advantages V-90 makes possible 
... 80 thoroughly sold that a vast 
nation-wide market for self-rising 
flour is developing ... a rich mar- 
ket that’s ripe for prospecting. Re- 
member, the big ‘‘rush’’ is just 
around the corner and farsighted 
millers are staking their claims 
early! Prepare now to get your share. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 West Jackson Bivd. » Chicago 4, Illinois 


*Coated Anhydrous Monocalcium Phosphate 
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astray from our main topic, but all of 
these investigations seem to logically 
tie in toward definite conclusions. 

To get away from environment, 
back to the more material things such 
as the ‘soil, it is well to consider a 
report by Worzella (1944) that con- 
sidered the effect of level of soil fer- 
tility on wheat quality. From data 
reported for five varieties of wheat 
grown on three levels of soil fertility 
at each of three locations during the 
5-year period of 1937-41, he found 
that soil fertility definitely influ- 
enced quality in wheat. The quality is 
generally increased as the fertility 
increased. Wheat from fertilized plots 
was found to be stronger in gluten, 
lower in carotinoid pigments, and 
higher in yield of flour. Variety, or 
heredity, caused the greatest varia- 
tions and had the most influence in 
producing differences in the compo- 
nents of quality studied. (28) 

In reports by Davidson, Buchanan 
(1945) and Wianko, Walker, Mulvey 
it is generally agreed that protein 
content increases gradually the near- 
er the applications of nitrogen are 
made to time of heading. The sulfur 
content follows in a general way giv- 
ing good indications that the N is 
added in the form of true protein. 
(9) (27) 

The above points have been stressed 
several times before in this report. 
Repetitions are made only to stress 
the general trend of thought over a 
period of years. 


Milling and Baking Quality 


Harris, Waldron (1946) conducted 
investigations to find if reliable infor- 
mation regarding milling and baking 
quality, as assessed by micro meth- 
ods, could be secured from knowledge 
of test weight per bushel and pro- 
tein content of wheat. From analysis 
of 659 samples of hard red spring 
wheat produced in the Fargo nursery 
over a 4-year period came the follow- 
ing conclusions: (17) 

1. Very significent differences (1% 
level) between crop years were found 
in test weight, wheat protein -con- 
tent, flour yield, and loaf volume. 
The difference was caused mainly by 
yearly variations in weather condi- 
tions. 

2. Correlation between test weight 
and flour yield was so low as to be 
of no practical significance. 

3. Correlations between wheat pro- 
tein and loaf volume, though general- 
ly higher, were of little practical 
value for predicting loaf volume from 
wheat protein. 

4. Relationships between the differ- 
ent pairs of variables were essential- 
ly linear in character. 

5. Results secured here show danger! 
in relying solely upon test weight anc 
wheat protein data to predict accu 
rately milling and baking qualities ir 
nursery rod-row samples of hard rec 
spring wheat. 

The results of some of the investi 
gations reviewed in this paper aré 
conflicting, but it is generally agreec 
that if protein content and test 
weight per bushel are used as a mair 
criteria for judging quality the fol 
lowing conclusions may be drawn: 

The effectiveness. of nitrogenous 
fertilizers in increasing protein con- 
tent increases as the time of appli- 
cation approaches heading time. 

Phosphate decreases the protein 
content but increases the test weight 

Potash fertilizer has the same gen- 
eral effect as phosphate but to a less- 
er degree. 

Nitrogen application at heading 
time prevents “yellow berry.” 

With an increase in nitrogen con- 
tent of the grain, a similar increase 
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in sulfur occurs indicating the N is 
being added as true protein. 

When N is applied at heading time, 
particularly in periods of adverse 
weather conditions, the resulting 
wheat is superior in all characteris- 
tics. 

Barnyard manure will produce the 
highest test weight. 

A linear relationship exists between 
loaf volume and protein content, 
where gas production is not a limit- 
ing factor and when flours of similar 
protein character are tested. 

Wheat is usually bought, sold and 
blended on the protein test basis, but 
this is a test quantity of protein, not 
quality. Therefore, as the wheat va- 
rieties vary in quality the protein 
determination loses value. 

Results of tests show that soil fer- 
tility definitely influences quality in 
wheat. That fertility is rapidly de- 
clining, particularly in the humid re- 
gions, indicates a probability of a 
wheat of lower quality for the fu- 
ture. However, by the addition of 
the proper amounts of the right fer- 
tilizers to the soil, wheat of satisfac- 
tory quality can be produced. 

There is need for a standard meas- 
ure of quality for use in experiments 
such as have been described in this 
paper. Indications are that varying 
results of investigators have very 
often been due largely to the lack of 
a standard basis for their calcula- 
tions. 

v ¥ 
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———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK CHEMISTS HEAR 
FOOD CONTAINER REPORT 


NEW YORK-—Studies of permeabil- 
ity of various types of packaging ma- 
terials and a report on the technical 
factors involved in the selection of 
these materials were presented by 
Dr. L. W. Elder, director of the prod- 
ucts evaluation laboratory of Gen- 
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eral Foods Corp., at the monthly din- 
ner meeting of the New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, held here recently. 

The address dealt with protection 
against water vapor, odor, grease, 
staining and seepage and the fixed 
gas problem. In the presentation Dr. 
Elder covered critical humidities for 
water-soluble constituents alone and 
in mixtures and showed moisture con- 
tent relative humidity curves for a 
variety of food products. 

In his concluding remarks, th2 
speaker stated that a possible sub- 
stitute for the tin can is feasible from 
the laboratory standpoint. 





THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


FOR A EUREKA BATCH MIXER 





THE TEST of mixer efficiency is not so much in taking equal 


or approximately equal quantities of similar feeds and produc- 
ing a mixture of reasonable regularity. The smaller the percent- 


HEAVY DUTY 
CONSTRUCTION 


age of any one product, as with a concentrate which may be as 


low as .01 per cent of the whole, the greater the call on the 


efficiency of a Mixer. To test this theory, take one handful of 
any outstanding concentrate and place along with full batch of 
feed in a Eureka Horizontal Batch Mixer of any capacity. Then 


allow the usual time for regular and thorough mixing. 


THE PROOF—Microscopic examination of the finished product 
will reveal the thorough permeation of the concentrate and 


prove the superiority of yet another Eureka machine. 


MECHANICAL 
ACCURACY 
* 
SUPERIOR 
WORKMANSHIP 


The Wolds Lergest Lime of, Grain and Seed Cleaning Machinery 
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New Kraft Center at Pensacola 
.... BUILT FOR YOUR NEEDS 


It’s working for you now—the largest integrated operation of 
its kind! Pensacola’s new Kraft Center combines the output of two 
kraft mills—Florida Pulp and Paper Company and Alabama Pulp 
and Paper Company (both wholly owned St. Regis subsidiaries) 
with the output of the new St. Regis multiwall bag plant. 


This is further evidence of our earnest wish to serve the demands 
of the many basic industries which have adopted St. Regis multiwall 
paper bags. We cannot yet promise you all the bags you want, 
exactly when you want them. But we are steadily moving toward 
that goal. 


Pensacola’s new Kraft Center is a big step forward. From trees 


to pulp ... to kraft paper . . . to multiwall bags . . . in one contin- 
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uous flow! And because fast growing Southern pine is a crop— 


there is no danger ‘of shortage. 


The Pensacola development was built for you! Day in, day out, 
it is working to supply you with the multiwalls you need for modern, 
efficient packaging. 


There is a St. Regis sales office near you. Consult them about bag 
deliveries and for recommendations as to St. Regis packers. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE « NEW YORKI7,N.Y. 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. + CHICAGO 1: 230 Ne. Michigan Ave. * BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. ¢ ALLENTOWN, PA.: 842 Hamilton St. + OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL 


CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL + HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 


Packaging Systems 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Enforcement of the Pure Food Law 


Act of 1938 makes food that 
is contaminated, or that has 
been manufactured, packed or held 
under insanitary conditions, an illegal 
article of commerce and it provides 
for penalties whenever such adulter- 


T HE Food, Drug and Cosmetic 


By Walter Heath 


ated food is found in interstate com- 
merce. 

The first of these penalties is that 
the food may be removed from the 
channels of trade by seizure. Sam- 
ples collected are examined by rep- 
resentatives of the Food and Drug 


Food and Drug Administration, Buffalo, New York 


Administration, and in those cases 
where violations are encountered, seiz- 
ure is recommended. This recom- 
mendation is transmitted to the U.S. 
attorney in the district where the 
violative goods are located. The at- 
torney prepares a libel which is filed 





You can boost the quality and sales appeal of your prepared mixes with 
Monsanto leavening agents. Mixes for cake, doughnuts, biscuits, muffins and 
pancakes will all be improved when these uniform, high-quality, carefully 






made better 
by Monsanto 


MONSANTO PHOSPHATES 
FOR LEAVENING 
AND MINERALIZATION 


manufactured phosphate leavening agents are blended with your products, 


Cereal chemists with long experience in baking and leavening technology 
are available to bake-test your recipes in Monsanto's kitchen laboratories 
... and offer valuable suggestions for improvement. Samples will be gladly 


furnished if you prefer to conduct your own tests. 


For assistance in any phase of your leavening and mineralization problems, 
write to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri, or use the coupon if you prefer. District 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Charlotte, 
Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal, 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 





HT Mono Calcium Phosphate 
Di Calcium Phosphate 
Tri Calcium Phosphate 
Calcium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 
Ferric Orthophosphate 


* e . * ” 7 a . . ” 2 . 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY NW-2 ®@ 
Phosphate Division e 
1700 South Second Street, St. Lovis 4, Missouri 
Please contact me regarding Monsanto phosphates rd 
for leavening and mineralization. . 
Name Title . 
Company as ee ae 
Address . 
y, City ide * STote™ ? . 


SERVING 


INDUSTRY...WHICH 


SERVES MANKIND 
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in Federal Court and the U.S. Mar- 
shal receives.an order to seize the 
material. Thereafter, if no claim is 
made, the food is disposed of in ac- 
cordance with orders of the court. 
If the claimant appears, he, of course, 
has an opportunity to contest the 
findings of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, and has the right to a 
trial by jury if he disires. 

If the claimant admits the accur- 
acy of the government’s charge, the 
law permits him to recover the ma- 
terial upon payment of costs of the 
proceedings, for such legitimate use 
as the court order may provide; but 
all operations dealing with the de- 
naturing and disposition of the prod- 
uct must be done under the super- 
vision of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, and at the expense of 
the claimant. 

The practical meaning of seizure 
of flour or other cereal products is 
that these foods cannot be utilized 
for any human food purpose. The 
courts have permitted the use of 
this material for the manufacture 
of alcohol by distillation process, or, 
after denaturing with odorous or 
colored substances, the transfer of 
the flour into animal feed. Such util- 
ization usually results in the recovery 


BPP PBB IPI III IPP PDD PPP PPP DDD 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article was prepared from the 
text of an address by Mr. Heath be- 
fore a Flour Mill Sanitation Short 
Course held at Buffalo, N.Y., April 
2-3, 1948. It outlines the procedure 
followed by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s inspectors who make 
the inspections and describes the le- 
gal procedures if such are deemed 
necessary. The short course was con- 
ducted under the joint sponsorship 
of the Millers National Federation, 
the Association of Operative Millers 
and the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists. 
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of a relatively small portion of the 
initial value of the food, and at the 
same time imposes court costs, law- 
yers’ fees, costs of supervision, un- 
favorable publicity, and loss of good 
will, to those responsible for the 
violation. 

The second penalty imposed by the 
act provides that whoever is respon- 
sible for the introduction of the viola- 
tive food in interstate commerce may 
be criminally prosecuted in the courts. 
On the finding of guilt, the judge may 
impose a fine of $1,000, plus one year 
in jail, for each violation, and for 
second-offense violations the financial 
penalty is multiplied ten-fold and the 
imprisonment is increased to a three- 
year maximum. Recent high court 
decisions make it incumbent on the 
Food and Drug Administration to in- 
quire into the personal responsibility 
of those members of corporations who 
through personal negligence or indif- 
ference, have allowed the violations 
to occur, and it is not unusual to cite 
and to prosecute individuals who are 
deemed to be responsibile for the vio- 
lations. These prosecution actions 
are also brought in Federal Court 
and the defendants have the right 
of trial by jury as guaranteed by our 
constitution. 

The third penalty under the Act 
consists of injunction proceedings 
brought in the U.S. District Courts, 
and when such an injunction becomes 
effective the named defendants and 
all other under their control are 
prohibited from introducing into in- 
terstate commerce any product that 
violates these sections of the law 


’ named in the injunction. If future 


violations are discovered, those re- 
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sponsible for. the violations are not 
only in contempt of court but have 
also violated the act, thereby incurr- 
ing additional substantial penalties. 

I think it is only fair to say to 
you that I as an enforcement officer, 
and the men in our organization, dis- 
like to find objectionable conditions, 
necessitating the imposition of the 
penalties, and our superiors do not 
judge the efficiency of a station by 
the number of seizures, prosecutions 
or injunctions obtained. Therefore, 
we are pleased when our inspectors 
find conditions at manufacturing and 
storage establishments that reveal 
no violations of the law. Such condi- 
tions allow us time to devote to other 
duties that must of necessity be post- 
poned as long as there is the pos- 
sibility of violations of the more ser- 
ious health and hygienic features of 
the act. Thus far, we must report 
that we are still finding too many 
dirty establishments, and while the 
vast majority of food establishments 
are operated under proper sanitary 
conditions, there still remain that 
fringe of operators who, because of 
carelessness or indifference, fail to 
recognize that the American public 
is entitled to clean food. We are cur- 
rently bringing actions under the 
seizure, the prosecution, and the in- 
junctive features of the act against 
representative food manufacturers 
and distributors in this territory, 
even though the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act has been fully effective 
for almost 10 years, and I regret to 
Say that in some cases we have found 
it necessary to use not only the seiz- 
ure sections of the act, but also the 
prosecution and the injunctive fea- 
tures, against the same food manu- 
facturers. 

The United States is sub-divided 
into 16 sections based on a somewhat 
irregular pattern, designed for ease 
of travel, or because of previous gov- 
ernmental sub-divisions, and each of 
these sections becomes the territory 
of one of the 16 stations of the Food 
and Drug Administration. Some of 
these station territories cover very 
large geographical areas, while others 
are more compact. The station has 
responsibility for assuring compli- 
ance with the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act by the manufacturers and 
distributors within that territory. 
The Buffalo Station, for example, has 
the responsibility over the area com- 
prising Western New York, Western 
Pennsylvania, the northeastern tier 
of counties in Ohio, and the Pan- 
handle of West Virginia. The sta- 
tion headquarters are at Buffalo. We 
have a sub-station and a small lab- 
oratory at Pittsburgh, and we have 
a resident inspector located in Roches- 
ter. Our inspectors are thoroughly 
competent to undertake any kind of 
inspection problem that might arise 
within the territory, and our labora- 
tory men are competent to take care 
of the analysis of most of the samples 
likely to come to our attention, with 
the exception of certain types of drug 
analysis, pharmacological studies, and 
vitamin assays. Our inspectors have 
been especially trained to make sani- 
tary inspections. When they come to 
your flour mill they will be equipped 
with camera, flashlight, sieves and 
other apparatus designed to enable 
them to determine definitely whether 
it is infested with insects or rodents. 
They will search for openings in the 
walls of the building. They will look 
for gaps under the doors, and for 
unprotected cellar windows. They 
will seek the greasy trails rodents 
leave as they squeeze in and out of 
small openings. They may find the 
harborage for those rodents under 


that discarded pile of lumber or old 
machinery or discarded bags. They 
will examine the reels and‘the sifters, 
and the elevator boots and legs for 
evidence of the presence of insects 
that may be living and breeding in 
the cracks and crevices and in the 
flour and flour dust remaining in the 
dead ends of these conveyors. They 
will examine the raw materials on 
hand to determine whether you are 
purchasing and using grains that are 
contaminated with rodent excreta or 
with live or dead insects. They will 
observe the care which you use for 
cleaning and scouring the grain be- 
fore it enters your manufacturing 
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processes. They may even show you 
certain neglected repair jobs that are 
a source of contamination to the food 
products. The inspector will, at the 
beginning of the inspection, invite 
you to accompany him during the 
course of the inspection, and he will 
point out to.you those situations and 
conditions that result in the contam- 
ination of the food. 

Your probably will not see the 
analyst of this organization engaged 
in his job of sifting, screening, wash- 
ing and otherwise manipulating sam- 
ples collected at your .establishment 
to determine whether you have ex- 
ercised proper care in the prepa- 
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ration of your food product and as 
a check on the condition of the prod- 
uct as it is shipped to your con- 
signees. 

Congress, by the enactment of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, has 
indicated that it believes that the 
consumer should receive food prod- 
ucts that are made in a clean factory 
from wholesome raw materials. The 
consumer is not interested in diffi- 
culties surrounding the production of 
the clean food. The courts have re- 
peatedly held that because the filth 
is not visible to the naked eye or to 
a person untrained in the niceties of 
chemical examination, it is of utmost 





Sieve Frame. 


cross-pieces. 





This practical sieve frame will improve your 
bolting, cut repairs and eliminate leakage. In 
short — you'll save time and money with Nor- 
Vell Demountable-Tray Sieve Frames. 


WE CAN SUPPLY SIEVE FRAMES FOR Pat. 
ANY STYLE AND MAKE OF SIFTER. 


SUPPLIES FOR AMERICA’S MILLERS 








® Repaired in 1/3 usual time. 


Leading mill superintendents cooperated to per- 
fect THE NOR-VELL Demountable 
It is constructed to prevent sag- 
ging frame, joint wear, loosening-back wire, and 
to keep cloth cleaners from lodging under the 


Tray 


DEMOUNTABLE-TRAY 


BIG ADVANTAGES 


@ Trays removable in one min- 
ute without removing silk. 


e@ Easier to unload when choke- 
up occurs. 


@Interchangeable with right or 
left hand sieves. 


®@ Tighter back wire gives better cleaning action. 
® Tongue-and-groove tray makes sieve leak-proof. 
®@ Replaceable tray prolongs life of sieve. 


® Quicker changeover with low-cost extra trays. . 






No. 2181605 


NOR-VELL 





SIEVE FRAMES 
HAVE THESE 





NORVELL - WILLIAMS, Inc. 


1320 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Fort Scott, Kansas 
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importance that the Food and Drug 
Administration exercise its ingenuity 
in detecting these violations and 
eliminating these objectionable con- 
ditions. I want to emphasize that 
the operation of a mill under clean 
conditions does not depend upon the 
utilization of a chemical laboratory 
to enable you to make that determi- 
nation. If your plant is not operating 
under clean conditions, you can 
readily determine that fact by 
thorough-going, careful examination 
of the interior of the machines, 
elevators, conveyors, bins and other 
equipment. You can seek and find 
evidence of rats and mice in your 
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mill, if they are present, and there 
are ways whereby these animals may 
be excluded by proper construction 
of the building. Those that are pres- 
ent in the building may be killed by 
fumigation, which will also kill any 
insects that may be present. 


Sanitation in Design Work 


It is true that much of the milling 
machinery now in use was designed 
many years ago, at a time when 
little, if any, thought was given to 
the problem of sanitation. I am hop- 
ing that the millers and the ma- 
chinery designers will devise a meth- 
od for the construction of all new 


Interior of grist mill built in 1817 and authentically restored 
in re-created pioneer town of Spring Mill Village, Indiana 


machinery so that the flour and other 
cereal ingredients will not lodge in 
obscure places in these machines, 
and I am also hoping that pending 
the designing of new machinery and 
the rebuilding of mills that are now 
operating, some means can be found 
to simplify the cleaning and inspec- 
tion of these machines still in use. 
I believe that the problem can be 
solved, because clean flour can be 
produced if you start with a clean 
supply of grain, mill the grain in 
an establishment that is free from in- 
sects and rodents, and then pack 
and store the finished products in a 
clean condition. 
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Russell-Miller’s 
Buffalo Plant 
Wins Safety Award 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Employees of 
the Buffalo plant of the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co. recently were pre- 
sented electric alarm clocks for their 
individual efforts in putting the Buf- 
falo mill at the head of the company- 
wide safety contest for 1947. The 
plant record now stands at five first- 
place and one second-place awards 
during the past six consecutive years. 

M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company and formerly 
manager of the Buffalo plant, made 
the presentations. In addition, he 
presented a bronze plaque to the 
plant. In his presentation remarks, 
Mr. Mulroy praised J. George Kehr, 
plant superintendent, for his leader- 
ship in the safety contest and also 
complimented the individual employ- 
ees for their interest and pride in the 
plant. 

The accident frequency rate for the 
Buffalo plant for 1947 was 11.56, 
with a severity rate of 0.36, or a 
combined rate of 11.92. This com- 
pares with a national flour mill acci- 
dent rate, of 26.56 and a severity 
rate of 1.45 for a combined rate of 
29.97, as computed by the National 
Safety Council. The period covered 
in 1947 was Jan. 1 through Dec. 31. 

In addition to the five first-place 
awards won by the Buffalo plant in 
the Russell-Miller inter-plant contest, 
the Buffalo plant also has won four 
first place awards from the Associ- 
ated Industries of New York State, 
Inc. Within the Buffalo mill, one 
unit, the maintenance department 
staff of 13 men, has made a remark- 
able record of having 1,391 consecu- 
tive accident-free days. During 1947, 
the mill operated 254 consecutive 
days without a lost-time accident. 
Only one minor accident has occur- 
red since the start of the 1948 con- 
test Jan. 1. 

Mr. Mulroy said that since 1923, 
the Buffalo plant has worked six 
days a week, 24 hours daily contin- 
uously, which makes its remarkable 
safety record all the more praise- 
worthy and reflects the cooperation 
and intelligence of its employees. 

R. J. Harrington, manager of the 
received the bronze 





Dow is proud to have participated in the progress of Buffalo plant, 
the milling industry through our contribution of depend- 
able fumigants and insecticides. Our complete line 
includes spot and space fumigants, grain and food 
fumigants, and _ insecticides— including DOWKLOR, 


powerful new Chlordane insecticide. 


Wooden gears and machinery equipped American mills 
in hundreds of pioneer villages which sprang up across 
the nation in the 19th century. As the great Midwest 
grain fields spread and flourished, more efficient milling 
facilities were developed. 




















plaque on behalf of the employees. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AACC TO PRE-REGISTER 


CONVENTION DELEGATES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—The Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists 
has devised a pre-convention regis- 
tration plan for its coming nationa 
meeting in Cincinnati May 23-28. 

Each member of the association 
has been sent a _ pre-registration 
form upon which he indicates _ th 
events he wishes to attend. Thes« 
forms, which include an identification 
badge card, are to be returned tc 
the chairman of the local arrange 
ments committee where they will b« 
tabulated and the cards will be filed 


When the member arrives, he only 
will identify himself and make his 
registration payments. His identifi- 
cation badge, tickets for the various 
events, etc., will then be issued. It is 
believed by members of the local ar- 
rangements committee that this plan 
will eliminate much of the confusion - 
and delay formerly experienced. 








Today’s great mills serve the many branches of the food 
industry and others dependent upon grain. And today’s 
efficient storage methods save millions of bushels of grain 
yearly from the ravages of insects and rodents. 


As an indication of our constant research and service, 
we now offer Methyl Bromide with Chloropicrin added, 
on request. 





Ask your fumigator-supplier or write our Fumigant Division for complete information. 


This advertisement is No. 4 of a series covering early days in American milling. If you have a photograph of an old mill, with an 
historical background, possibly of interest to the milling industry, Dow would appreciate an opportunity to consider it for publication. 


DOW METHYL BROMIDE ~— 


Dow 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


. = PENETRATING FUMIGANT 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY «+ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York « Boston « Philadelphia + Washingt e Cleveland «+ Detroit «+ Chicago «+ St. Louis 
Houston « San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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CONTINUOUS MIXER 


"Tyas mixer is designed for continuous 
blending, adaptable either for wet or dry ma- 
terials. The beaters are adjustable and read- 
ily accessible. The pitch at which they are set 
determines the extent of mixing. Heavy 
welded steel tank with sectional top. Rotor 
shafts mounted in heavy ball or roller bear- 


ing flange units. With or without clean- 
out doors. 


Available in capacities from 5 to 35 tons per 
hour, requiring 5 to 30 horsepower. Dimen- 
sions of smaller capacities 10’ 6’’x32/’x24” 
high and larger capacities 14’x52'44’’x36” high. 


—— GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY —— 


2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. Telephone—Grand 2454 Kansas City 10, Mo. FE 


Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries 











DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


MALTED WHEAT FLOUR 


It is essential that your hard wheat flours baké 
consistently to your established standards. But 
improper diastatic treatment can spoil your 
most careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour assures you 
of uniform quality and quantity of diastatic 
action. Selected wheat is malted in our own 
malt plant under automatically controlled at- 
mospheric conditions. DIABLEND is manu- 


factured to a standard level of maltose, milled 
so it is free flowing for accurate feeding. 





We will provide samples for experimental work 
in your own laboratory, or you may send to us 
samples of your untreated flours for analysis. 
Maltose or gassing power analyses in our labo- 
ratory are free to DIABLEND users. Ask for 
a sample and quotation of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


1300 W. Carroll 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Joint A.O.M. Meeting 


(Continued from page 4a) 


mill walls and ousides of all machines 
with a-residual contact insecticide 
such as DDT. 

The third point in his recommend- 
ed program was thorough cleaning 
the interiors of all machines, to in- 
clude an inspection for insect har- 
borages. 

Finally, a detailed inspection rec- 
ord should be kept, he said. The date 
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and degree of infestation found in any 
of the machines should be noted on 
the record t..echumacher _recom- 
mended co on of samples of dif- 
ferent stocks and all points of pos- 
sible insect contamination within the 
mill. This detailed record will en- 
able the person responsible for main- 
taining cleanliness to know what 
stocks or what locations to watch. 
Mr. Selwmgacher strongly recom- 
mended the replacement of old ma- 
chinery as soon as its use is no long- 
er to the advantage of the mill. One 
of the primary aims of manufactur- 
ers of modernized flour mill machin- 


ery, he said, is to eliminate insect 
harborages and “dead spots” both 
on the interior and exterior of the 
machines. : 

He said that the machines now 
being produced by the manufacturers 
were the first to include sanitation 
efficiency as well as mechanical ef- 
ficiency in their design. 

“A long term, planned program of 
operation is essential,” Mr. Schu- 
macher asserted. “Plan to replace 
each old machine or part with new, 
modern and more efficient machin- 
ery.” 

The printed title of an address by 





INCREASED YIELD= LOWER ASH 
GREATER CAPACITY= LESS POWER 
BETTER UNIFORMITY 
FASTER PRODUCTION =THAT’S WHAT 


ESSMUEL 








LER 


ROLL GRINDING and CORRUGATING 


MEANS TO YOU... 


Areva Proof... .only a slight gain in capacity, 
yield and uniformity of product with a slight saving 


in power is necessary to make regular maintenance 


of mill rolls a profit instead of a cost item. Break rolls 


reground and corrugated once each period of 250 to 


300 days full time operation, and all smooth rolls re- 


ground once during each two periods run from .0015 


to .002 cents per sack of flour ground. Gain in yield 


alone will offset this cost—the other factors auto- 


matically fall into the profit column. Get on this profit 


wagon by sending us a shipment of rolls today. 








Scace 1875 


Definite figures on your cost per 
sack will be supplied upon request. 


ESSMUELLER— Always “GEARED” to Meet Your Service Demands 


“/de ESSMUELLER Company 


ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 
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George Kautz, was “Experiences of 
an Operative Miller.” Mr. Kautz is 
superintendent of the Laughoff Grain 
Co., Danville, Ill. Dr. Shellenberger, 
in introducing the speaker, said that 
he had obtained the promise of an 
address without knowing just what 
Mr. Kautz’s topic would be. In pre- 
paring the program copy for the 
printer, Mr. Shellenberger said that 
he chose a title “as big as a circus 
tent” to cover any topic. 

Mr. Kautz started his address with 
the recommendation that all persons 
engaged in research work spend at 
least one half of their time finding 
out in the scientific and trade jour- 
nals just what other workers have 
reported on. “A lot of time wil! 
be saved by so doing,” he said, “anc 
a lot of mistakes will be avoided 
too,” he added. 

The main portion of his addres 
dealt with power and heating plan 
maintenance costs. He said that ; 
reduction of 1c for generating eacl 
1,000 Ibs of steam in a boiler woulc 
represent a saving of 7% on a $12,00( 
investment in a boiler. There ar 
many labor-saving devices on _ the 
market today which will reduce th« 
cost of handling coal, ashes, etc. 

He also recommended installatior 
of automatic water-level gauges, flu: 
gas analyzer-recorders and other de 
vices to increase the efficiency oi 
boiler operation. 

Where electric power is purchase: 
from a utility company, Mr. Kaut 
recommended the installation of syn 
chronous motors. In instances whe: 
induction motors are used, he recon 
mended that an experienced electric 
engineer be commissioned to make 
a study of the mill’s power requir - 
ments with a view to increasing the 
over-all efficiency of operation. 


“Use Lots of Magnets” 

The “almost extravagant” use 0! 
electromagnets was recommended | 
Mr. Kautz. He said the drum ty; 
was best for elevator head pulle) 
under grain dumps. “Use lots of ma; 
nets and keep them clean,” he said. 

E. P. Farrell, superintendent of th: 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. re 
ported on the use of Entoleter im 
pact machines in the break syste! 
of a flour mill. Mr. Farrell's pr« 
sentation consisted of the showing o 
a number of graphs and charts t 
illustrate the increase in the produc 
tion of middlings and a reduction o 
break flour production with the us: 
of the Entoleter. 

He said that there is “promise i: 
the use of an impact machine 0! 
break stock since his results showe 
the production of more middlings an‘: 
less flour. The middlings, he sai 
purified “very well.” There was 1 
difference in the over-all flour yie': 
or in the ash content of the finished 
flour, with and without the use °f 
the Entoleter. 

Mr. Farrell said that he plans 
continue his research project on t) 
use of the Entoleter. His first resar 
was with the machine’s use on seco 
break stock. He plans to try it a! 
on third and fourth break stock. 

A motion picture film, suppli 
through the courtesy of the Buc! 
Engineering Co., Inc., New York, w’ 
shown next. The film illustrated th: 
flow of dust in ducts and the actic: 
of a cyclone type dust collector. T! 
film proved to be very interesting 
to the millers and it seemed to an;- 
wer many questions that were « 
their minds regarding the action 
cylone type collectors. The film ap- 
parently was made in Holland. 

The morning session was adjourn: 
and the group went from their mee'- 
ing place in the science building t° 
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the college cafeteria for lunch. Willis 
N. Kelly, vice president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
and chairman of the governing body 
for the state schools of Kansas, was 
the first speaker following the lunch- 
eon. Mr. Kelly’s topic was “The 
State’s Responsibilities in Providing 
Education in Milling.” 

His conclusion was that the state 

of Kansas is doing a pretty good job 
of providing education in milling. He 
said that Kansas State College was 
only one of about 10 schools that are 
under the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Regents and that the board asked 
the state legislature for more than 
$14 million to operate the schools for 
the present year. Of that, about $2 
million is allotted to Kansas State. 
He said that the milling department 
budget is about $150,000 for salaries 
and operating expenses. That amount, 
is supplemented, he said, by fellow- 
ships, grants and donations by associ- 
ations and companies serving the 
milling industry. 
Mr. Kelly, in his review of the ac- 
vities of the milling industry de- 
rtment, complimented the Millers’ 
lvisory Council for the work it has 
yne and is doing for the department 
assisting the staff with long-range 
ans for the activities of the school. 
embers of the council are Elmer 
. Reed, Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina; 
hn Cain, Midland Flour Milling 
., Kansas City; C. C. Kelly, Wil- 
im Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson; 
C. E. Skiver, Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., Manhattan; R. K. Dur- 
ham, Millers National Federation, 
Chicago; Ward Magill, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co,, Wichita; and E. F. Tibbling, 
General Mills, Inc., Kansas City. 
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Kansas Crop Prospects 


Dr. H. H. Laude of the department 
of agronomy, Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, in a report on 
Kansas wheat crop prospects for 
1948, said that development of wheat 
this year was seriously hampered by 
hard, crusty top soil and the lack of 
rain. A deficiency of moisture be- 
tween July and December of last 
year in Kansas resulted in an un- 
usually late appearance of the new 
plants. Excess moisture between De- 
cember and the first week in March, 
he said, was of considerable benefit. 

Of concern at the moment is the 
fact that in all but a few sections 
of the central and southwestern por- 
tions of Kansas, wheat plants con- 
sisted of only one stem. Normally 
the plant stools and produces from 
three to four stems, he said. This 
condition will not only tend to re- 
duce yields but has already resulted 
in considerable weed growth in fields, 
he said. 

Two ways whereby wheat may 
overcome these early handicaps were 
listed by Dr. Laude. If weather con- 
ditions are favorable during the next 
60 days, the number of kernels in 
the headed plants may be increased. 
In the second place, the kernels may 
grow to a larger than normal size 
if proper weather conditions exist 
during the last 30 days. 

Every manufacturer approached 
by the milling school’s A.O.M. sub- 
committee accepted the proposition 
of loaning specific items of machinery 
to Kansas State College for use in the 
experimental mill, Roy K. Durham, 
Chicago, committee chairman, re- 
ported to the group. Mr. Durham 
also announced that recommendations 
for the manufacture of machinery for 
wheat cleaning, dust collecting and 
packaging of finished products will 
be included in the report of the 
A.O™M. research committee to be 
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presented at the national convention 
in Chicago. 

Reports on affairs of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers concluded 
the joint meeting. Donald S. Eber, 
executive secretary of the organiza- 
tion, reported on plans for the na- 
tional convention which will be held 
May 17-21 at the Morrison Hotel 
in Chicago. He predicted that the 
convention this year will rank with 
the best that the association has 
ever held. 

Roy K. Durham, chairman of the 
research committee, said that a com- 
plete report of his committee’s ac- 
tivities will be presented at the con- 


vention as one of the addresses on the 
program. 

Prof. Warren F. Keller, a member 
of the milling department staff, and 
also a member of the AOM education 
committee, reported on the work of 
that committee during the past year. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EQUIPMENT. FIRM FORMED 

LOS ANGELES—tThe formation of 
the Bevless Co., which will handle a 
full line of bakery equipment was re- 
cently announced by Les Hock. Mr. 
Hock has been in the business for 
some years and is well known to the 
trade in southern California. 








——————EEE Ee 
BREAD CONTEST 


ELMIRA, N.Y.—The Bakery Work- 
ers Union, Local 354, is offering 
prizes to boys and girls of this area 
who send in the greatest number of 
bread wrappers bearing the union 
label during a five-week period. Both 
the boy and girl collecting the great- 
est number of wrappers will receive 
a bicycle. Other prizes include a pedi- 
greed cocker spaniel puppy and a 
radio. Members of the union, bakery 
employees and their families are in- 
eligible to compete. 











FOR THE FIRST TIME! 
A 
PRECISION MILL 
FOR 
SCIENTIFIC GRINDING 


BOOTHS 24-25 
MORRISON HOTEL 
A. O. M. CONVENTION 













the "much talked about" New 


Wolf Double Roller Mill at the... 


A. O. M. CONVENTION 


CHICAGO—MAY 17-21 


This streamlined, precision Wolf Mill represents a 
brand new design in Double Roller Mills used for 
the scientific processing of wheat into flour. Many 
"asked-for" features are built-in to make this a 
truly great mill. 


Get a copy of our new Roller Mill Bulletin before 
the convention . . . write today. 


Well Products Improve Sanctation 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Power Requirements for Flour Mills 


. 


OWER requirements for opera- 
Prion of flour mills have been 

studied for a long time. In the 
early days when water power was 
used, if the miller had plenty of 
water available he usually had plenty 
of power. If the water was low and 
power was lacking, he tried to find 


By George L. Smutny 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


ways and means of starting and op- 
erating his mill. Sometimes, all the 
miller had to do was to give the 
water wheel a push with his hands to 
get it rolling. At other times it was 
not that easy. The mill at other times 
had to stay down until the water 
level was high enough to develop the 


required power. 

A little later, Corliss or other types 
of steam engines came into the pic- 
ture, as well as diesel engines. Many 
of these, as well as a few water 
wheels, are still in use. But generally 
speaking, electric motors gradually 
are replacing most other forms of 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article was prepared from the text of 
an address by Mr. Smutny at a joint 
meeting of Districts 3 and 6, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., April 3, 1948. 





power, not necessarily because they 
are so much better but because they 
are becoming a cheaper and more re- 
liable source of power and are more 
flexible. Electric motors require very 
little attention compared to steam 
or diesel engines. Power failures now- 





FROTECTEe OY 


AERO 


LIQUID HCN 


Fumigant 


and insect eggs. 


in your locality. 


cracks, crevices and hiding places through- 
out the plant, destroying rodents, insects 


For advice on the fumigation of your mill 
with Liguiw HCN, consult an Industrial 
Fumigation Engineer. If you don’t know of 
one, we will gladly recommend an expert 


DOUBLE PROTECTION AGAINST INSECTS IN YOUR PLANT 






rRYVUTEC TEU OF 





ACRYLON 


Spot Fumigant 


it gets into all 


on the label. 


ACRYLON Spot Fumigant was spe- 


cially developed for frequent overnight 
fumigations of machinery and equipment, 
supplementing the broader, over-all job 
done by Liquin HCN. A few ounces poured 
directly into machines will keep them pest- 
free—leaving no residue, ACRYLON Fumigant 
is volatile, fast-acting, non-flammable. 

ACRYLON is applied from a handy, quart-size 
bottle marked in fluid ounces. Sold in 15- 
gallon and 50-gallon drums. Dosage chart 






































AERO* LIQUID HCN Fumigant, for thorough, plant-wide pest control, and 
ACRYLON*®* Spot Fumigant, are the ideal pesticide combination for keeping 
mills free of insects and rodents at all times. 

They afford maximum kill at minimum cost...leave no taste, odor or color 
.-.do not affect the baking qualities of flour. 


LIQUID HCN is one of the most 


efficient and economical fumigants for 
building-wide pest control. Because of its 
high penetration power, 








Kill rodents in their burrows outdoors before they can enter your 
plant and spread destruction indoors. CYANOGAS* A-DUST, 
pumped or dusted into burrows and hideouts outside buildings, 
liberates a highly toxic gas that rodents can’t escape. It kills them 
with one whiff! 













30-U ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. 


Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. * 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Brewster, Fla. * 1207 Donaghey Building, Little Rock, Ark. 


KEEP YOUR PLANT INSECT-FREE AT ALL TIMES WITH LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 








*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 





Imagine You 


WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 


@ Probably you'd \ 
look terrible. But 
one thing is sure 
—you’d stay dry! X 






For asphalt keeps 
out moisture. And 
that’s why we use 
asphalt to help 
keep Diamond 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 


\ 


Salt usually 
cakes in excessive 
humidity, because 
moisture con- 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 

Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example, 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 Ibs. of asphalt per 
ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 













Want Free information On Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-13, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
vrocrss SALT 
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adays are rather rare. If the power 
line does happen to go off o¢ctasional- 
ly, it usually is for a short time only. 
Power companies try to have stand- 
by equipment for almost all emer- 
gencies. 

Some of the things that affect pow- 


er requirements are: Type or variety — 


of wheat being milled, the type of 
bearings used, state of repair of 
equipment, degree of fineness to which 
the finished flour is ground, tightness 
of belts, alignment of bearings and 
shafting, temperature of buildings and 
oil, type and grade of lubricant used, 
speed of rotating equipment, sharp- 
ness of corrugations, and many oth- 
ers. Any one of these or a combina- 
ion of several, will affect the total 
ower used. 

When water power, steam engines 
wr diesel engines are used, the power 
renerally comes from one source and 
s then distributed throughout the 
lant by means of line shafting, pul- 
eys and belfs. Many electrified plants 
till use this same system of power 
istribution. In cases where existing 
hafting, pulleys and belts can be 
ised, it sometimes has its advantages 
ver the use of numerous small mo- 
ors scattered throughout the plant. 

The sizes and types of motors need- 
d will depend on how the mill is to 
e driven, whether from one motor 
ocated in the basement, from several 
10tors driving groups of machinery, 
r with individual motors on each 
:nachine. It will also make a differ- 
«ence which machines are selected to 
run as one group. 

Due to the many variable conditions 
inat may occur, unless a thorough 
study is made it is rather difficult to 
figure exactly how much power will 
be required to operate a given mill, 
or parts of that mill. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the following figures 
will give you an idea of the approxi- 
mate power required for various size 
mills: 


No. of Sacks H.P. per Sack 
© | FRUIT .18-.20 
3,000-6,000 2... cecccivvcrers .17-.19 
6,000 and larger ...........-. .15-.18 


These figures are usually high enough 
to take in the complete operations, 
grain cleaning and packing included, 
but allowances do have to be made 
for unusual conditions. From the 
above figures we see that a 2,000-sack 
mill will require approximately 340 
to 370 H.P. It may, however, be below 
or above those figures. 


Distribution of Power Demand 


Where all this power is used is an- 
other study in itself. Those of you 
who have analyzed the amount of 
power needed for operating roller 
mills, sifters, purifiers, elevators, 
grain cleaners, etc., may have come 
up with many different answers, all of 
them probably correct. 

According to a series of data col- 
lected over a period of years, the di- 
vision of power we have found is ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Grain cleaning, tempering, etc. ... 16% 
GRIME 4c cccccssccssecsccesceece 40 
sifting, purifying, dusting, etc. .. 14 
tlevators, line shafting, belts and 
TMIBG, cc vccrcdcscccscccecssecees 17 
*acking and loading ..........++.-+ 13 
WORE. a ccc ccdbevciadprelnes' st cane 100 


Assuming the above figures to be 
correct under given conditions, and 
assuming we are operating a 2,000- 
sack mill requiring about 350 H.P., 
then it would take: 


56 H.P. for grain cleaning and tem- 
pering, etc. 

140 H.P. for grinding. 

49 H.P. for sifting, purifying, dusting, 


etc. 
59.5 H.P. for elevators, line shafting and 
misc. 
45.5 H.P. for packing and loading 
250 HP. 
If the complete mill is operated 
from one main motor, the above divi- 


\ 


Geo 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


sion of power is not too difficult to 
visualize. The line shafting and belts 
would deliver the amount of power 
needed, where it is needed. But sup- 
pose we wanted to use a separate 
motor for each of the above groups, 
assuming the equipment was located 
so it could run in these groups. Let 
us take the first group, the grain 
cleaning and tempering group, for in- 
stance, requiring an estimated 56 
H.P. A motor of that size is not 
made. We would then have to take 
a chance of using a 50 H.P. motor 
or else go to the next size larger 
which would be a 60 H.P. To decide 
intelligently which would be the wiser 


q 
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ae For over 80 years, Sprout-Waldron Roller 
Mills have been the choice of discriminating 


millers everywhere. 


Now operating in some of the largest 
and most modern: flour mills, the Sprout- 
Waldron “46” Roller Mill is the natural 
choice of production men and mill superin- 
tendents who want proven efficiency . Foe ta al 
low operating cost and large volume produc- Sprout-Waldron & Company, Muncy, Penn- 


tion. It’s a mill that is economical and easy 


to operate. 


‘ Dust-tight, non-corrosive, all-metal feeder 
construction, combined with rugged cast iron 
all streamlined into one modern 


base . 


choice would require some “on the 
spot” checking. You would not want 
to choose a motor too.small, neither 
would you want to install a motor 
much too large. The same would 
apply for the grinding motor, the mo- 
tor for driving the bolters and puri- 
fiers, and the motors for the rest of 
the equipment. 

A standard squirrel cage induction 
motor is an excellent all-around mo- 
tor and is used for more applications 
than any other type. It is not always, 
however, the best type to select for a 
flour mill, even though it may be the 
cheapest. Perhaps a wound rotor 
(slip ring) or a synchronous motor 


f 


production unit 
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would be the best choice in the long 
run. Perhaps a standard torque motor 
would be suitable, or it may require 
a high starting torque motor. If a 
synchronous motor is used, should it 
be unity power factor or .8 leading? 
All of these things have to be taken 
into consideration. ; 

The amount of power needed to 
start a mill from a standstill is often 
tremendous, especially if shut down 
partially loaded; or if left shut down 
for a long period of time, such as 
over a week-end. The oil film may be 
lost or oil may become cold and con- 
gealed and some stock may also re- 
main in some of the milling equip- 


ey 


@ The Choice 


insures unequaled 


cleanliness and efficient operation. 


In planning an expansion or moderniza- 


sylvania. 


tion program, be sure that the Sprout-Waldron 
“46” Roller Mill is in your production picture. 


Call your Sprout-Waldron representative 
or write today for complete details 
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ment. Because of this, it is not too 
uncommon to need power requirement 
200% or more over normal require- 
ments. To give: you an idea of the 
power needed to start a mill under 
typical conditions, let us look at the 
following graph where power usage 
is plotted against time. 

Here we have a 150 H.P. motor op- 
erating a fairly small flour mill. In 
order to get the machinery started, 
a momentary push of 300 H.P. is 
needed. Once the mill starts rolling, 
the power required drops off quickly. 
After the equipment comes up to 
speed (about 10 seconds) the power 
remains rather steady. Please note 
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/ You, as a miller, can feel proud of your own, and your industry's 
part in safeguarding public health through enrichment. ~ 
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wren 


that it requires approximately 105 
H.P. (70%) to run the mill empty: 


This represents the friction and in- 
$00 
7O% OF FULL LOAD To RUN tmPTy 
100%. MOMENTARLY TO START 
wo STARTING POWER CHART 
(aAvien) 
300 
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ertia load. When the stream of wheat 
is sent to the rolls and the equipment 
starts to do the actual grinding and 
sifting, the power comes up to the 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GOOD WHITE BREAD has a wonderful appeal to 
For years it has been one of their 
In the refining of flour necessary 
for making high-quality white bread, many of 
wheat’s nutritional values, necessary for buoyant 
removed. Knowing this, i 
millers acted to restore the health-giving qualities } 
Nature had bestowed on wheat—by enriching their f 
This scientific advance was acclaimed E 
y physicians and nutritionists across the nation. ; 
And the public recognized the millers’ interest in 
better nutrition: Truly the miller is keeping faith 
with Nature and America. 


Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishments 


Today these products, 


are enriched: 





Copyright 1948 Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 


full load of the motor, 150 H.P. Pow- 
er curves will not always look like 
that but this does supply an example 
of a typical case. 

Whenever conditions such as illus- 
trated by this power curve exist, we 
need a motor that is capable of de- 


livering that first heavy momentary . 


push. A~wound-rotor motor is usu- 
ally ideal for such starting conditions. 
It has a high starting torque and low 
starting current characteristics, but 
after the equipment is in operation, 
another type of motor may be more 
efficient or have better power factor. 

As far as power factor or efficiency 
is concerned, a synchronous motor is 
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hard to beat for flour mill use. A 
standard synchronous motor, how- 
ever, does not always develop the 
necessary high starting torques often 
required unless the motors are built 
specially for it. 

If a high torque motor is not prac- 
tical, a clutch can be used. The motor 
can then be started without load and 
after the motor is up to its synchro- 
nous speed, the clutch can be engaged 
slowly to pick up the load. Synchro 
nous motors usually have ample pull 
out torque reserve and can pick uj 
quite a heavy load when running at 
synchronous speed. But clutches arx 
expensive and are an added mainte. 
nance nuisance. For that reason man) 
millers do not like to use clutches 0) 
prefer to avoid them if possible. 

If power factor is an importan 
item on your power bill, a synchro 
nous motor or capacitors should be 
considered. If your mill operates fron 
one main motor, a unity power factor 
synchronous motor would probably 
be the best choice. On the other hand, 
if there are numerous small or large 
induction motors operating with lag- 
ging power factors, one of the large1 
motors should be a synchronous mo- 
tor and probably one with an .8 lead 
ing power factor. If half of the tota! 
load represents induction motors run 
ning at .£8 lagging power factor, anc 
the other half is a synchronous moto: 
with an .8 leading power factor, th: 
over-all power factor will be ver 
near unity. When it is unity, you ar 
getting the most out of the powe 
you are paying for. 

In some cases, power contrac’s 
carry a penalty clause that applics 
if power factor is not above a certain 
level. In all cases it is worth consii- 
ering power factor correction. Low 
power factors are reflected in the 
power bill either directly or indi- 
rectly. 

Another problem that comes up 
quite often is one where a miller is 
using steam or diesel power and duc 
to fuel shortages of either coal, gi 
or oil, would like to have a stand-by 
electric motor available so that i 
can be used during critical periods 
The question asked is: “What kind o 
motor is best suited for stand-b: 
service?” 

The answer to that will depend o: 
the circumstances and possibly 01 
the ultimate use of the stand-by mo 
tor. Generally speaking, it usuall: 
works out that for loads up to abou 
100 H.P., a squirrel cage inductio) 
motor is the usual choice. For load 
up to about 300 H.P., a wound-roto 
or synchronous motor is usually 
good choice and for loads of 3' 
H.P. and more, a synchronous mot: 
often works out best. 

Which ever motor is chosen, 
sure the location of the motor ad 
its enclosure meets with the appro -- 
al of your insurance company. Flor 
mills fall into Class II, Group G (h: z- 
ardous dust) classification. Electri: al 
equipment must be totally enclos:d 
if it is to be located in a dusty atm: s- 
phere. Underwriter-labeled equipment 
is required in some states and cit °s 
before the user can benefit from °e- 
duced insurance rates. 

I probably haven’t told you ve’y 
much that most of you already « « 
not know, but in closing I hope 
have left this thought with yc 
Power requirements in flour mills < ¢ 
sometimes rather unpredictable. 
you are not familiar with them, ¢£ 
the advice of those who are. Pow 
companies, as well as electrical mar 
facturers, will be more than glad © 
work with you to help solve yor 
problems. If you cannot get advi-e 
gratis from someone you know, hie 
a consulting engineer. 
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$mall—But Important 


The amount of malted wheat flour 
you use per sack is small, but this 


minor addition is a major factor in 
the baking qualities of your product. 
A poor malted flour can ruin your 
quality reputation. You can rely on 
the uniformity and top quality of our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry— backed by years 
of experience and technical “know 


how. 
w Ww 


The Kansas Milling 
wenita Company = «ansas 

















Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Murua Fire Prevention Bureau 


CHICAGO 
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SILK BOLTING CLOTH 








“SHUTTLE BRAND” 


This Bolting Cloth, famous | 
for its unsurpassed qualities, 
is manufactured under con- 
stant scientific supervision 
in the most modern plant. | 


To lessen your bolting 
problems and insure 
the standards of your 
flour production... 


Always specify: 


“SHUTTLE BRAND” 





Importers: 

F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. 
100 Gold Street, New York 7 
e 
Distributors: 


The J. K. HOWIE CO. H. C. PURVINE 
20 Flour Exchange 510 Shelby Building 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. Bristol, Tenn. 


KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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CANMORIE BRAND 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze 


The accuracy of the weave of Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit 
Gauze is the proof of its outstanding quality. It is woven to one standard 
only—perfection, to ensure complete pry and hard wear. 


AS DEPENDABLE AS 1S BRITISH 


Robinson 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 


ROCHDALE... .. »« « ENGLAND 
scienaitall nents aaiiieae SaaS 


AFRICA HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C. 2 





A Model Rebolt System 


(Continued from page 1a) 


ing with 10XX bolting silk, excepting 
the one cut sieve on each section divi- 
sion. It must be explained that millers 
have generally accepted statements 
and practices to the effect that a 
No. 10XX bolting silk can be depend- 
ed upon to sift out or remove all 
stages of flour-infesting insects, in- 
cluding the eggs and larvae. The 
foregoing has been generally accept- 
ed but will be discussed further and 
more thoroughly later. 

In looking over the No. 1 chart it 
will be noted that the cut sieves are 
clothed with 18x18 standard mesh 
mill wire. These sieves can readily 
rehandle or bolt out all of the flour 
previously rebolted through the series 
of 10XX clothed sieves with aperture 
or mode openings of .0053 as com- 
pared to the 18x18 mesh wire with 
openings of .0440 or approximately 
eight times the open area. These 
sieves can be termed “second policing 
sieves” as they protect the flour from 
an occasional tramp tack, fuzz balls 
from: the cotton cleaners, particles of 
leather cleaners or even worn down 
rubber ball cleaners; also, against 
fragments of sieve liners whether 
these be of leather, rubber or a type 
of cotton belt, any of which are com- 
monly used in flour rebolt sifters. 

These particular sieves tail off to a 
discard spout or bag while the tailoff 
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from the 10XX sieve should be to a 
bag and fumigated or be accumulated 
and run over an Entoleter before be-_ 
ing reintroduced to any part of the 
millstream either for feed or if good 
stock for additional reduction or pul- 
verization. 

Attention is also directed to that 
part of the sifter layout which indi- 
cates the split sections, the inten- 
tion in doing this is to alleviate exces- 
sive loads on individual sieves. If this 
were not done there would be poor 
distribution of stock, inefficient bolt- 
ing and it could be the cause of sag- 
ging and unduly heavy wear on the 
bolting silks. 

Your attention is directed to the 
chart which indicates capacities and 
required free bolting surface. It can 
be noted that when clothing the 
sieves with 9XX bolting silk with 
aperture openings of .0058 in. the 
required area per cwt. per hour of 
hard wheat patent flour is .56 sq. ft. 
This compared to the usage of 10XX 
bolting silk with aperture openings 
of .0053 inches where .92 sq. ft. of 
bolting area is required. Hard spring 
straights bolting through 9XX bolt- 
ing silk require .72 sq. ft. per cwt. per 
hour while 10XX bolting silk require 
1.18 sq. ft. for the same capacity. 
Hard clear flours when using 9XX 
bolting silk show requirement of .92 
sq. ft. as compared to 10XX bolting 
silks requirement of 1.40 sq. ft. for 
the same capacity. 

The figures I have just discussed 
are based on high speed modern sift- 
ers with an approximate 2%” throw 














in Grain-Cleaning IMPROVEMENTS 


PIONEER in NEW and PROVED PRINCIPLES 
of Aspirating, Scouring, Separating and Scalping. 


SEE the NEW TYPE S-7 HAAKY SCOURER 
at the A. O. M. Convention, Chicago, May 17-21 


Haaky Mee. Co., 513 Vandalia St, St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





1012 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HetTre_saTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missour! 
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BICARBONATE of SODA 
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and running -speed of approximately 
265 r.p.m. 

In the schematic layout of a model 
Rebolt system (see Figure 3) I would 
recommend that the flour agitators 
be placed ahead of the rebolt sifters. 
It is generally known to be good prac- 
tice to feed all flour improvers, 
whether they be a powdered oxidiza- 
tion agency, potassium bromate mix- 
tures, malt flour or enriching ingredi- 
ents, either before the flour agitators 
or between that point and the rebolt 
sifters to insure a thorough and 
equalized blend with the flour. In do- 
ing this, full benefit would be derived 
from both the agitators and the re- 
bolt sifters. 


Location of Entoleters 


We now have rebolted flour through 
10XX bolting silk and by the flow as 
shown the flour streams are spouted 
to flour Entoleters. The question may 
be brought up here—‘‘Why the Ento- 
leters after all of this fine rebolting?” 
or, “Why not install them ahead of 
the rebolt sifters?” It can be stated 
that in some areas this has been done 
with considerable success. However, 
there is the possibility of increased 
fragmentation in the finished flour if 
infestation be present. 

In answer to the point in question 
“Why any Entoleters?’”—this takes 
us back to a statement given where 
we had generally accepted the idea 
and practice that a 10XX bolting silk 
would remove all forms of insect life, 
eggs or larvae from the flour. To this 
I cannot fully agree, and the fact 
stands that no where in any technical 
milling literature, or anywhere where 
descriptive articles appear regarding 
members. of the so-called Ryncho- 
phore Dynasty have we, in our hum- 
ble way, been able to find just how to 
control the size of the egg or the re- 








sultant larvae; therefore, in the En- 
toleter we have effective and continu- 
ous control. Here we have a mechan- 
ism which operates at approximately 
3600 RPM with impactors so intri- 
cately set, which when in operation, 
will rupture or kill outright all forms 
of insect life, eggs, larvae, etc. Once 
installed this equipment becomes a 
real part of the rebolt system, there- 
by, protecting the flour from any in- 
festation or from adulteration by in- 
sect excreta. For additional protec- 
tion against contamination, the flour, 
after having been Entoleted, should 
be sent directly to the packers, avoid- 
ing long conveyors or elevations, 
wherever possible. Centrifugal reels, 
if used as a means of rebolting flour, 
should be replaced as they are virtual 
hives and breeding places for mill 
insects. 

If proper and modern equipment is 
installed, given proper maintenance 
and coupled with systematic human 
policing, infestation can be kept un- 
der control and adulteration by insect 
excreta will not exist. This objective 
can be an accomplishment = and 
should definitely be the goal of 
every progressive miller or milling 
organization. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR C. H. BAILEY ON PROGRAM 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Dr. C. H. 
Bailey, director of the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
dean of the department of agricul- 
ture, University of Minnesota, will 
address the annual convention of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, May 23-28. His subject will 
be “Training Scientists for the Cereal 
Industry.”’ Dr. Bailey is a past presi- 
dent of the. organization and was 
recipient of its Osborne Medal 
Award in 1932. 
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Our long years of ex- 
petsencs in making better 

ags 18 your assurance 
that whenever you buy 
FULTON, you buy 
QUALITY. Fulton Art- 
craft Printing of your brand is an added sales 


value. Shipments from our conveniently located 
plants listed below. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 





ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DALLAS PHOENIX MINNEAPOLIS 





NEW YORK 





NEW ORLEANS DENVER KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 








“High replacement costs today make 


careful insurance appraisals necessary 


—From an address by M. F. Mulroy, -executive 
vice president, Russell-Miller Milling Co., at a 
recent meeting of the Southern Illinois Millers 
Assn., at Alton, Ill. 


The Appraisal Service Co., Inc., is pleased to 
count among its clients in the flour milling industry 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., builder of the 


newest and most modern flour mill in this country. 


Mr. Mulroy and other officials in his company 
know the value of careful appraisals. Let us 
explain how our trained engineers may be of 


service to you. 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Flour Exchange The J.K. HOWIE CO. Minneapoiis, Minn. 
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GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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Today! Decide to know about 
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Fort Scott, Kansas 
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Let us tell you why— 
Write @ No Obligation 





OCCUPATION. 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS CO. : CM DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


222 DWIGHT BUILDING . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 





Single Engines..Up to 200 H.P. DETROIT 28, MICH. Multiple Units..Up to 800 H.P. 
GENERAL MOTORS 


DOES YOUR MILL HAVE | MILL COGS } 
THIS PROBLEM? | me = || CASH for 


The N. P. Bowsher Co, South Bend, Ind. 


Cut bag handling costs and - 5 : YOUR BAGS 


add to your profits ‘with [aaa 1B sv IN LC.L. SHIPMENTS 
FLEXOVEYOR Boxcar HE OR CARLOAD LOTS 


Loader 






































Profits can be greater when this problem 
; ae is solved. FLEXOVEYOR solves it by 
a vy ‘ SS speeding up loading and unloading of PAPER SACKS 
os «ee trucks or boxcars. Helps move bags or FOR MII LERS Q U A L H TY 
FI taking bags off regular cartons around the plant too. 
conveyor inte far end of box car. The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. J 
CINCINNATE O BAGS! 
Electrically operated—Unit is portable and can be operated any- 
where in the plant. It’s flexible and can be operated around curves REPROCESSED 
right or left up to 90 degrees. Reversible—Can be used for load- 


ing or unloading. Sturdy design permits either end to be raised Sg weet VACUUM CL EA N ED 


and lowered by simple hydraulic hand-operated lift. COTTON & BURLAP 


What is your Problem? Tell us of your particular problem and we'll suggest KANSAS CITY. MO. t pa ry 9. 
the method by which flexoveyor can help you. GR AL N- FLOUR-FEED i A ge a= 
AND GRADE BY EXPERI- 
ENCED SORTERS 


NO OBLIGATION -— _ THE CROWN BAG CO. Ane jc) AMERICAN 


" nel —_— 2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. Vv 
La — Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 BAG CO. 
Send coupon for Nome — “ Dealers In Used Bags & New 112-114 3rd Av. N. ir. 3215-0-0 
free literature en al , ..+ Cotton and Burlap Minneapolis, Minn. 


\ Fie —— Be eee Bags For All Purposes 
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HOW MANY WEED 
SEEDS IN THIS FIELD? 
































Accurate, Thorough Separation by Length 


Nobody could count the weed seeds in a 
wheat field — but in fields where combine 
threshing is practiced weed seed content is 
increasing. This presents a problem to the 
miller who is striving for a top quality 
product. Cockle particularly lowers the 
baking quality of flour. Best solution is to 
clean all your grain on Carter Disc Sepa- 
rators — removing both shorter and longer 
foreign material with amazing accuracy. 
Carter Disc Separators are standard equip- 
ment in mills throughout the world. Avail- 





able in a wide range of sizes and capacities. 


@ Carter Disc Cockle Machine thoroughly re- Get full details now. 


moves cockle, wild peas, small vetch, buck- 
wheat, mustard and other small seeds shorter 
than wheat. Machines can be installed singly 
or in multiple units. 


HART-CARTER c% 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. 
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“GRASS ROOTS” REPORT ON 


WHEAT 


PPEARING for the first time in last week’s 

issue, again in this and scheduled to be fea- 
tured regularly on our crop report page until the 
southwestern harvest is completed, will be the 
observations of Mr. Charles C. Isely, longtime 
resident of Dodge City, Kansas, on the condition 
of the wheat fields as seen through his experienced 
eyes. 
Mr. Isely, for many years engaged in farm- 
ing and in the grain trade, is not now connected 
with either, but manages a lumber business at 
Dodge City, and is actively engaged in home 
building. Despite this he is now, as always, a 
shrewd observer of agricultural conditions, par- 
ticularly of wheat growing, in the vast plains 
area of western Kansas extending southward in- 
to the Oklahoma and Texas Panhandles, and has 
long been regarded as an authority on conditions 
there. 

It has been our privilege, along with the Wall 
Street Journal and other nationally circulated 
magazines, to publish many articles from Mr. 
Isely’s pen, and we commend to our readers the 
informal “grass roots” reports which hereafter 
will appear from week to week in our columns. 


e®e ®@ 
WHEAT PACT GAINS GROUND 


IVING full consideration to our being so far 

removed from the background of economic 
and political scheming at Washington, we still 
find it difficult to believe that the best informed 
opinion of those in closest touch with the sit- 
uation, including our own representative, Mr. 
Cipperly, is that the astonishing International 
Wheat Agreement has better than half a chance 
to be approved, as a treaty, by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and thereafter by the 
required two-thirds vote of the Senate itself. 

The chief pressure for participation in the 
plan is, of course, that exercised by the Depart- 
ment of State in connection with carrying out 
the Marshall Plan and by the Department of 
Agriculture, whose acting secretary, Mr. Norris 
E. Dodd, was chairman of the United States 
delegation to the international council and signer 
on behalf of our government. But it is now evi- 
dent that strong support also is being given by 
farm leaders at Washington, particularly by the 
Grange and the Farmers Union, despite the ob- 
vious fact that the nation’s wheat growers know 
virtually nothing about the scheme. This ap- 
plies particularly to the fact that they will be 
bound hard and fast in a five-year agreement to 
sell a minimum of 185,000,000 bushels of wheat 
each year at prices ranging from an absolute top 
of $2 down to a minimum of $1.10 per bushel, 
with no guarantee beyond their mere signature 
that the numberless small nations will take this 
wheat at the prices stated. Nor can any of these 
growers possibly be aware of the numberless es- 
cape clauses written into the document, which, 
considered as a legal contract, make it virtually 
worthless. 

No doubt these farm leaders, probably also 
the Department of Agriculture itself, regard 
this grandiose international pact as insuring that 
the wheat growers of this country will have a 
world market for not less than 185,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat each year for five years and thus 
ease the burden of readjusting American pro- 
duction to normal following the inflated needs 
of war and its aftermath. Of course, it will do 
no such thing, since the wheat deficiency nations 
would under no circumstances buy any wheat be- 
yond their essential needs, and even in doing that 
would buy it from sources willing to make the 
lowest price and from which they could obtain 
some sort of compensating advantage, pact or 
no pact. 
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In considering this, it is essential to keep in 
mind that two out of the five great surplus pro- 
ducing nations — Soviet Russia and Argentina — 
not only are not parties to the agreement but 
are standing smilingly on the sidelines contem- 
plating the time when one or another, or both, 
can throw the whole world wheat situation in- 
to a turmoil by independent action, as Argentina 
did a few years ago in violating a similar agree- 
ment on a smaller scale or as the Soviet under- 
took to do more recently with its attempted 
bribery of French public opinion. Neither of these 
governments could be trusted, but would have 
from the very beginning to be regarded as po- 
tential enemies of the World Pact, primarily in- 
terested in finding the earliest opportunity to 
wreck it. : 

It also is fair to assume that the officials of 
our own government who have been chiefly ac- 
tive in promoting the pact are little concerned 
with the injury to American wheat growers by 
exposing them to having to sell their crop for as 
little as $1.10 per bushel, because they rightly as- 
sume that, regardless of our commitment to any 
“world price,’ our own government would be 
bound to protect the domestic price to “parity” 
in some form at a direct cost to the government 
of tens, perhaps even hundreds, of millions of dol- 
lars for the five-year period. It is not unlikely 
that wheat growers themselves, when they be- 
gin to learn something about the actual opera- 
tion of the World Pact, may take this same 
selfish attitude. 

In a Melbourne news story published in our 
columns a week ago it was stated that wheat 
growers and merchants in Australia were by no 
means pleased with the prospect of that com- 
monwealth’s being a party to the world price 
agreement, chiefly because of the non-commit- 
ment of Russia and Argentina. It was added, how- 
ever, that the overwhelming labor majority in 
the Australian Parliament doubtless would ratify 
the agreement in order to assure continuance 
of the present active export demand regardless 
of price. 

Up to now nothing has been learned about 
the probable attitude of the Canadian govern- 
ment, already committed to the remaining years 
of its bilateral agreement with Britain. As to the 
wheat growers of that country, it appears un- 
likely that, considering how they have submit- 
ted to being pushed about and forced to sell their 
wheat for three years past for a dollar to a dol- 
lar and a half under the world wheat market 
as received by American producers, and three 
dollars a bushel or more under the profiteering 
price being charged by the government of Ar- 
gentina, they will be disposed to oppose Canada’s 
participation in the agreement. 

Meanwhile, the fate of the entire scheme for 
placing our farms and farmers and the markets 
and prices of their crops under control of a cartel 
of nations rests upon the decision of the Senate 
of the United States. And should that decision be 
“aye,” it follows as night follows day that the 
government will be for at least the next five 
years in virtually complete control of our wheat 
markets and prices, with the existence of free 
commerce in wheat and its products dependent 
upon the permission of administrative officials. 
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Further, let no one overlook the fact that 
neither this nation nor any nation, however 
strong and great, can safely entrust the distribu- 
tion and price of its most essential food crop to 
regulation by a committee representing all of the 
self interests of the principal countries of the 
world with any hope that such an experiment 
in the socialization of agriculture will end there. 
Inevitably and inescapably the supply of wheat 
and its price have ever been and always will be 
associated with those of other food grains, notably 
with rice and rye, and almost as intimately with 
such coarse grains as corn and oats, interchange- 
able as they are with wheat for human or animal 
nutrition. 

No “world control’ of one of these can be 
exercised without regard to another and a third 
and fourth until ultimately the economic Tower 
of Babel must fall to the ground with disaster 
to all nations vastly greater than any likely to 


be forestalled by realization of this stupid vision 
of “world wheat control.” 


ee @ 
PLEASE—NO MORE FOOL LAWS 


T is a curious and certainly regrettable cir- 

cumstance that, as the direct result of the 
steadily increasing exercise of the authority of 
government through the past sixteen years, the 
whole people are turning more and more to the 
promotion of enactment of new laws to effect 
reforms and regulations of things essentially for 
their own interest and profit. While this trend is 
a perfectly logical by-product of the uninter- 
rupted extension of the authority of such reg- 
ulatory laws as the Sherman Act, the Interstate 
Commerce Act, the Federal Trade Commission 
authority, the Robinson-Patman Act, etc., it is 
astonishing to note how stern conservatives and 
once vigorous opponents of this widespread police 
rule of all things are turning more and more to 
seeking the shelter of such legislation for. their 
own advantage with little regard for ultimate ef- 
fects on their own beloved free enterprise. 


These by no means profound comments are 
at the moment occasioned by noting a Washington 
despatch in our own columns about a bill short- 
ly to be introduced in Congress by Representative 
Buck of New York, designed to prohibit consign- 
ment sales of bread and other bakery products 
by bakers. Mr. Buck expresses the hope that 
such a bill will “help to effect the grain conser- 
vation measures which the government has tried 
to achieve through voluntary conservation pro- 
grams.” 


This statement is, of course, sheer nonsense 
to say nothing of its being essentially somewhat 
short of factual. The actual purpose of any such 
bill would be the protection of the baking indus- 
try from the stupid and foolish practice of con- 
signing its products to merchants which has been 
the Old Man of the Sea on its back for number- 
less years. The situation is quite simply one of 
the members of the industry lacking the individual 
determination to discontinue a type of silly and 
wasteful competition and finally inviting the wolf 
into the house to make them use their own sim- 
ple good sense. 

Of course, the bakers are not the first to do 
their little part in contributing to the trend 
toward making America a police state. Every in- 
dustry is doing it, the normal procedure beginning 
with association action, thence to mild trade 
agreements destined soon to run head on into 
some of the regulatory laws already mentioned, 
and finally to secure enactment of a special law 
of their own, too often masquerading as some- 
thing to win the war, or win the peace, or feed 
the hungry or some other noble cause. Three 
cheers for the bakers and their cause, but no 
cheers for it or any industry which seeks to be 
made good by law. 
































“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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Price vs. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For almost 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 


scientific milling could produce. 



























BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 
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You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS RED WING 


MINNESOTA 



























LA GRANGE 





(Continued from page 22) 


people in the industry feel that we 
can expect a milling demand of over 
250 million cwt., a reduction of bet- 
ter than one sixth of last year’s peak. 
If we operated on an average six-day 
basis last year to produce 300 million 
cwt., we cannot expect more than 
an average five-day operating sched- 
ule to produce 250 million cwt. in 
1948-49. 

“Flour production will be adjusted 
to the current demand in one of two 
ways: either the industry will recog- 
nize that the wartime demand is a 
thing of the past and realistically 
accept the five-day operating sched- 
ule, or one sixth of the milling capac- 
ity presently operating will be forced 
out of business through the severity 
of competition and the law of sur- 
vival. Such a program is commercial 
war, almost as destructive to those 
who lose. May we as individuals rec- 
ognize conditions as they are and 
adjust our production to the needs of 
the markets that we serve.” 


Today’s Flour Markets 


Of today’s flour markets, Mr. Locke 
said they could be divided broadly 
into three groups—domestic, export 
and government. 

“We have seen the per capita con- 
sumption of flour decline,” he said, 
“from 200 odd pounds per year to 156 
or 157 lb., increase to 160 lb. and since 
the war, decline to 150 lb., to 140 Ib., 
until today it is estimated that the 
consumption of flour has fallen to 137 
lb. per person per year. 

“Without reviewing the reasons for 
this decline, many of which were 
without or beyond the control of the 
milling industry, we have in the Long 
Range Program the means of revers- 
ing the downward trend and increas- 
ing the per capita consumption of 
flour. 

“How fortunate we are as an indus- 
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try, that our leadership visualized the 
need and the industry financed the 
program. The organization for han- 
dling it has been developed. We are 
now able to move promptly. We are 
not faced with a year’s delay to study 
and develop some method of increas- 
ing the consumption of flour. 

“This fall, improved world crop 
conditions give the opportunity to 
initiate such a program, conscien- 
tiously. The program is ready. It is 
a good program. It is the result of 
real and constructive work on the 
part of Mr. Beaven and his com- 
mittee and, most important, is the 
result of the united support of over 
80% of our industry. We as a group 
are participating to make the pro- 
gram possible. Our first and most 
important market is this domestic 
business. We have a plan that will 
increase consumption. This coupled 
with the increase in our population 
gives promise of domestic flour busi- 
ness larger than prewar. May we 
make industry wide promotion 
through the Long Range Program a 
permanent part of the activity of the 
Millers National Federation. 


Export Trade Essential 


“Exports are our second market. 
Even with an increase in the domestic 
consumption of flour, we cannot re- 
main a healthy milling industry with- 
out a substantial export market; a 
substantial export market in those 
countries and areas deficient in their 
own production and needing the sur- 
plus which this country can and does 
produce. 

“Except for limited periods, those 
markets in recent years have been 
controlled by licenses and export re- 
strictions. During the period of maxi- 
mum need in Europe and of limited 
supplies in this country, the milling 
industry supported export controls 
and the continuation of these controls. 
That condition of shortage no longer 
exists. There is sufficient wheat in 
this country to increase shipments to 
the needy and hungry countries of 
Europe and at the same time return 
Central and South America and the 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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millage 


WHEAT + BARLEY 
CORN: OATS 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











| “DURAMBER” 
_ SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled trom Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
| AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
| Fatitiers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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_ “Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











Western King Flour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headiiner 





Family Flour De Luxe 
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Philippines to genéral licénse. A méré 
16 million bushels of whéat per yéar 
in addition to that which is being al- 
located currently will accomplish this 
to-be-desired end. We should be re- 
turned to general license in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and _ Philippine 
Islands immediately.” 

General licenses, Mr. Locke said, 
will not only furnish needed flour to 
these countries, to which U.S. millers 
must look for an outlet for the sur- 
plus with which they may be faced 
within a matter of weeks, but will 
afford unrestricted opportunity to 
all mills historically in the export 
business and mills currently ambitious 
to take their place in that field. It 
will, he believes, stop the trend 
toward nationalization of food prod- 
ucts in important countries, which if 
allowed to continue may live - to 
plague our children and our children’s 
children; it will eliminate black mar- 
kets, corruption and discontent in 
importing countries; will reduce the 
burden and expense upon the U.S. 
government; will build both within 
this country and within the import- 
ing countries free trade, free compe- 
tition and free enterprise. 


“Best Single Customer” 


Mr. Locke called the third outlet 
for flour—the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration of the US. 
government—“our best single cus- 
tomer,” Comprising “a hard working 
group in Washington and a man, L. 
J. Morgan, who is recognized through- 
out the trade for his impartial fair- 
ness.” “But,” he said, “speed the day 
when this g6od customer will buy no 
flour fré6m afiy of us!” 

“Let us not overlook the fact that 
here, again,” he added, “we have state 
trading. At the éarliest possible mo- 
mént may the movémént of flour to 
these relief and claimant ¢ountries 
be handled by our mills in direct or 
indirect relationship with distribu- 
tors in those countries. Let us re- 
habilitate free trade in those couh- 
tries at the same time that we re- 
habilitate the health of their peoples. 

“During the next year we may 
well see a return to normal grain 
values. In anticipation of such adjust- 
ments, let us hope the industry will 
advise and practice conservatism, not 
Only in its grain buying, but in its 
sales of finished products. 

“During the war period, as costs 
increased, the increased volume offset 
many of these increased costs. Let me 
urge continued study on the part of 
mill managers and directors of their 
costs and of the cost figures as pre- 
pared by the federation. Let me also 
urge that the federation be prepared 


‘ either to bring these figures up to 


date during one year or prepare a 
completely new set so that we do not 
wait until the end of the year to see 
the results within the industry at a 
time when conditions are changing 
so rapidly. 


Labor Problems Ahead 


“We will have labor problems. 
Many and unusual demands will be 
made upon us. Some of these, perhaps 
resisted today, may be looked back 
upon in the future as sound and as 
progressive. Some must be resisted so 
that our industry will be able to fur- 
nish the products of our mills to our 
customers at prices and in the form 
they are ready and willing to buy. We 
should be prepared for reduction in 
costs and selling prices. We must 
watch our costs to protect the opera- 
tion of our plants and the continued 
and steady employment of labor. 

“And in this connection, let me 
(Continued on page 35) 
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IMPERIAL 











HERES a flour produced by 

that ideal combination of good 
wheat and good milling .. . a com- 
bination that is the basic founda- 
tion of good bread. With Imperial 
you can get the smooth texture and 
delightful flavor that consumers 


demand in a loaf today. 














The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


























TWELVE-40 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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By GEORGE SWARBRECK 


Manager, London Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


LONDON — Leslie Hore-Belisha, 
British politician, effectively summed 
up reaction of the man in the street 
to the European Recovery Plan or 
Marshall Aid, as it is more popularly 
known in Europe. Speaking at Mitch- 
am, London, he said, “For the next 
12 months under the Marshall Plan 
we shall receive free of cost at least 
one seventh of our total imports of 
food, drink and tobacco. For a large 
part of the year Uncle Sam will be 
an invisible host in every house and 
in every canteen in the country.” 

The government has admitted that 
but for ERP, Britain would have 
1 million unemployed by the end of 
the year. Commented Mr. Hore- 
Belisha: “Full employment in Britain 
is not due to socialist planning but 
to free enterprise in capitalist 
America.” 

Other commentators have, so far, 
failed to give any reasoned analysis 

-~of-the present situation because there 
are sO many unknown factors to be 
considered and answers to many 
questions will have to be provided 
by the Economic Aid Administrator 
before the implications can be ap- 
parent. 

British flour importers were 
pleased with the inclusion of the 
clause in the ERP bill fixing the 
proportion of domestically produced 
flour at 25% although the added sup- 
plies will make little difference to 
them under the present strictly con- 
trolled system of trading under gov- 
ernment direction. The British flour 
millers were surprised at the high 
figure agreed but were not in a posi- 
tion to make any comments at this 
juncture, 

The clause laying down that 50% 
of all cargoes must be carried in 
American ships has caused some con- 
cern to British shipping interests 
since payment will have to be made 
in dollars at a rate higher than 
would be charged by British-owned 
vessels. An official British government 
spokesman pointed out, however, that 
the Marshall Plan was a tremendous 
act of generosity and that there could 
be no argument about conditions. 

How far Britain will be able to 
balance her current account with 
the western hemisphere is not yet 
ascertainable but some authorities 
consider that even with ERP she will 
still be “in the red.” 

The import plan for the first six 


of $492 million in respect of food and 
feedstuffs alone whereas the total aid 
under ERP for the whole of the first 
year is $448 million. Mere compari- 
son of these two figures proves that 
further cuts in dollar imports will 
have to be made or exports to dollar 
countries considerably increased. 





























months of 1948 provided for purchases ~ 


- U.S. Capitalism, Not Socialism 
Credited for British Employment 


Prices have risen since the esti- 
mate of British imports was made 
and there is a further danger that 
if the 16 countries involved are left 
free to cornpete with each other in 
the American market, prices will rise 
even further. No doubt such a con- 
tingency will be covered when the 
final form of the aid organization is 
made known, say observers. 

Britain’s principal. deficits are 
three. On the basis of the trade re- 
turns for the first two months ef the 
year, states the financial correspond- 
ent of the Times, London, there are 
visible deficits of about $600 million 
a year with the U.S. and a similar 
amount with Canada and a further 
$320 million with Argentina. Includ- 
ing invisibles, the deficit with the 
U.S. might be considerably greater, 
that with Canada somewhat smaller. 
There is little doubt that most of the 
prospective aid for Britain for the 
first year might be required to cover 
purchases from the U.S. especially in 
view of the proposals to send in- 
creased shipments of machinery and 
other equipment. 

Some comment has been. made 
upon the freedom to be allowed in 
the spending of dollars in other coun- 
tries. “Offshore purchases” are al- 
lowed in theory but it is not clear 
how they will work in practice and 
the question of payments to Canada 
for wheat is allied to this problem. 
It has been suggested, from an ex- 
amination of the allocations for in- 
dividual commodities that Certain 
purchases from Canada will be cov- 
ered. Leaving out of account pur- 
chases from Argentina, the alloca- 
tions would appear to cover nearly 
half the Canadian grain contract, 
nearly all the contracts for dairy 
produce as well as some other items. 
On the whole, however, the possibil- 
ity is that aid will cover less than 
half the direct deficit with Canada. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








SOUTH AFRICAN FARM 
CONDITIONS IMPROVE 


TORONTO — Agricultural condi- 
tions in South Africa during the past 
year showed some improvement over 
those of 1946 despite adverse weath- 
er conditions in many parts of the 
country, according to a foreign trade 
review. The heavy world demand for 
agricultural products resulted in good 
prices for the farming community. 
Shortages of fertilizer and agricul- 
tural implements were experienced 
during the year. The eereal storage 
and handling problem, created by a 
shortage of bags arising from the 
embargo imposed by India, was met 
by drastic measures involving the use 
of bulk storage facilities and substi- 
tute containers. Progress has been 
made in the establishment of a lo- 
cal bag industry and the extension 
of bulk grain-handling facilities is be- 
ing investigated. 


Wheat was the only basic food- 
stuff in short supply during the year. 
In spite of a yield of over 15 million 
bushels in 1946-47 as compared with 
around 9,300,000 bu. for the previous 
crop year, the Union’s wheat position 
did not permit a relaxation of con- 
trols. Even for the production of 
standard whole wheat flour at an ex- 
traction rate of 95%, South African 
minimum annual needs are in the 
neighborhood of 21,600,000 bu. This 
meant a shortfall of about 6,600,000 
bu. which would have been imported 
if supplies had been freely available. 
This was not the case and, as a re- 
sult, bakers’ flour quotas were re- 
duced by 10% in August. 
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No appreciable increase can be ex- 
pected in the 1947-48 wheat crop due 
to the still existing shortage of fer- 
tilizers and adverse weather condi- 
tions, officials feel. Subsidies to main- 
tain the price of standard bread 
were continued in 1947. Fixed prices 
received by wheat producers were 
around $2.43 bu. for class B, Grade 
1 wheat. The corresponding price for 
the 1947-48 crop will be 6¢ bu. high- 
er. 

——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


2,198,258 SACKS FLOUR 
SHIPPED FROM CANADA 


TORONTO — During March Can- 
ada ‘exported a grand total of 10,111,- 
911 bu. wheat and 2,198,258 sacks 
flour. British Empire countries took 
8,790,788 bu. of the wheat with the re- 
mainder going to seven other coun- 
tries, among which were Belgium, 
383,588 bu.; Italy, 42,642 bu., The 
Netherlands, 746,667 and Switzerland, 
62,905 bu. The British Empire took 
1,008,096 bbl. flour with the balance 
going to some 27 other countries in 
varying amounts. Norway took 16,- 
553 bbl., Venezuela, 14,597; Germany, 
12,458 and Iceland, 7,456. 





Newfoundland Trade Cautious Pending 
June 3 Election on Government Form 


TORONTO, ONT. — Business ac- 
tivity throughout Newfoundland is 
marking time pending the outcome 
of the referendum to be held June 3 
to determine the island’s future form 
of government, according to a special 
despatch in the Financial Post. Three 
choices are offered the islanders: (a) 
continuance of the present commis- 
sion of government appointed from 
England, (b) return to dominion sta- 
tus as before 1933 or (c) confedera- 
tion with Canada. 

-Pending the voters’ decision, inter- 
nal and external trade is showing 
a marked falling-off. Business houses 
are reported steering clear of import- 
ing large stocks of Canadian goods 
in case the island votes to become 
a 10th Canadian province. In that 
case, Canadian goods would be avail- 


able duty-free and merchants would 
take a substantial loss on goods pre- 
viously imported on which they had 
paid duty. Business interests are also 
reducing present stocks of Canadian 
goods for the same reason. This is 
contrary to the usual spring practice 
when business men stock up to supply 
fishermen’s summer needs. 

As a result, fishermen may find it 
difficult to fill all their requirements. 
Any sudden change in world trade 
situation can be reflected with dev- 
astating effect as a result of keeping 
stocks down. For example, last year 
flour stocks were kept at a minimum 
as business expected a drop in prices. 
The Canadian Wheat Board suddenly 
stopped all flour shipments to enable 
it to review the trade situation and 
immediately Newfoundland was seri- 
ously short of this vital commodity. 





—k — 
EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 


By George E. Swarbreck: 





LONDON—The timely help fur- 
nished by the U.S. to the 16 demo- 
cratic nations of Europe has resulted 


in a new look in European coopera- . 


tion. Financial ministers are now dis- 
cussing the establishment of an “ar- 
tificial” clearing house between Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, Holland and 
Luxembourg with the object of bal- 
ancing payments without the use of 
gold or dollars. Main object is to free 
trade between the five countries from 
the rigid bilaterism into which it has 
fallen. Later the idea may be adopted 
by all the 16 nations receiving aid 
under the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. Another medium of hope is the 
possibility of cooperation between 
the recently formed Economic Com- 
mission for Europe and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. With the 
increasing mechanization of agricul- 
ture and the importance of food pro- 
duction as one of the main elements 
in manpower, industrial and agricul- 
tural problems tend to become more 
closely interlocked, say observers. 
The increase of world populations 
will lead to a greater dependence 


kee 





upon the producers of the U.S. and 
Canada and economic steps taken 
with a view to insuring that Euro- 
pean countries can pay for their sup- 
plies from the west, are welcomed 
in financial circles. 


xk ke 

Business men of western Germany 
are now allowed to travel abroad 
and the British-U.S. joint export-im- 
port agency has allocated more than 
$300,000 for this purpose. Visits from 
German flour and feed men to the 
U.S. and Canada are expected to in- 
crease as a result of this provision. 


xx*k 

The Anglo-Brazilian trade agree- 
ment, negotiations for which are now 
almost complete, is expected to pro- 
vide for the exchange of goods by 
each country to an amount of about 
$160 million a year. Rice is Brazil’s 
main export and supplies are ex- 
pected to be sent to British posses- 
sions in the Far East. Brazilian ster- 
ling balances will not be used for the 
payment of imports but will be em- 
ployed for the redemption of sterling 
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owned properties in the country. No 
definite arrangements have yet been 
made for the turning over of these 
properties which include streetcars 
and railroads. The Rio de Janeiro 
Flour Mills and Granaries may also 
be involved but in many quarters this 
is considered unlikely. 


kkk 
Excellent world harvest forecasts 
may result in bread rationing ending 
in Britain by August. Official view is 
that bread rationing has served its 
purpose and many bakers now ignore 
the system. Bread consumption has 
increased to about 100,000 tons a 
week and a withdrawal of rationing 
may only lead to an increase of about 
15,000 tons. 
xk 


White bread and rolls have been 
‘eintroduced in the state shops and 
markets of Bucharest, states a 
Rumanian government announcement. 


xk ** 
The French government expects to 
nerease the bread ration, now 7 oz. 
day, after the harvest, as a result 
f the excellent prospects reported. 


xk kk 
The grist for flour in England and 
Vales has been altered. Early in 
farch the proportion of home-grown 
yheat was extended to 25% but a 
linistry of Food order has now re- 
cuced this to 15%. 


x*x*wek 


Soy meal amounting to 17,200 tons 
has been received in the western 
one of Germany from the U.S. ac- 
cording to Edgar Eichholz of Ham- 
burg. Allocation was made to an “im- 
ort ring” of about 25 firms and was 
cistributed according to orders is- 





sued by the German authorities. The 
first cargo of 8,500 tons was exclu- 
sively for soup and kindred products 
but the following consignment of 
3,200 tons was delivered to bakers 
for use as a 5% admixture in flour, 
along with corn meal, the latter man- 
ufactured in Germany from supplies 
received from Argentina. No instruc- 
tions have yet been issued in connec- 
tion with the remaining consignment 
of 5,500 tons. 
Pia 


New products in British shops re- 
quiring the surrender of 2 points for 
each pound, out of a total monthly 
allocation of 28 points on each ration 
book are “soyselli” wheat and soy 


pearls. 
kkk 


Britain is losing another old mill. 
A well known landmark in Cam- 
bridgeshire, the mill at Elsworth was 
built in 1706 and is now being demol- 
ished. Most of the timber is still 
sound in spite of the fact that the 
site is exposed, but the authorities 
declared it unsafe. Efforts were made 
to find new timber for preservation 
but the prevailing shortage made this 
impossible. 
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CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





TAILORED TO 
YOUR NEEDS 
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C-B SEAL 
PAPER BAGS 
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Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “NORDIC” 


TORONTO, CANADA 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 























De you use any of 
these Commodities? 








Wheat ° Corn 
Oats Cotton 
Wool Tops Hides 
Cottonseed Oil Sugar 
Coffee Potatoes 


loss. 


inquiry there. 


70 PINE STREET 








If you do, inventory losses can endanger 
your capital. We may be able to help 
you protect your position. A proper pro- 
gram of buying and selling in cash and fu- 
tures markets can safeguard you against 


If such “insurance” interests you, why 
not write or phone todayP Just ask for 
the Commodity Division or address your 


MERRILL Lyncu, Pierce, FENNER & BEANB 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Offices in 95 Cities 














Rye Barley 
Wool Rubber 
Lard Soybeans 
Eggs Cocoa 
Butter Onions 










NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
































Cable Address: ““Wotmacs” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 

“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“KEYSTONE” 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank DBidg., Toronto, Canada 
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exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
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Grain Shippers 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 














Cables: “Guiurzn,’’ Melbourne 
















Canada 
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British Flour Importers Mark Retirements 
from The Northwestern Miller’s London Statt 


LONDON—British flour iluiters 
have effectively marked the retire- 
ment of C. F. G. Raikes from his po- 
sition as European manager of The 
Northwestern Miller and of Luna Fin- 
nie Broekman, his former secretary, 
who carried on the managership of 
the office during the war years after 
ill health forced Mr. Raikes to re- 
tire in 1940. Miss Broekman was thus 
enabled to complete 50 years’ service 
with the Miller Publishing Co. 

The presentation to Mr. Raikes will 
be made immediately after his ar- 
rival in Britain on May 19 for his 
usual summer vacation with his son- 
in-law and daughter, Maj. Gen. and 
Mrs. R. T. O. Cary, at Catterick Camp, 
Yorkshire. Mr. Raikes, who has an 
international reputation in the flour 
importing trade, is to receive an il- 
luminated address, illustrated in an 
adjoining column of this page, de- 
scribing his work and the apprecia- 
tion felt by British importers. The 
address, hand printed on vellum, is 
contained in a specially made box and 
is a model of craftsmanship. All parts 
of the country, including Scotland, 
were represented in making the gift 
possible, and the official presentation 
is to be made by William T. Odam 
of Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., pres- 
ident of the London Flour Trade 
Assn. 

Mr. Raikes has been living at St. 
Louis, Mo., home of his son Arthur, 
assistant director of sales in the of- 
fice of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and 
formerly a member of the business 


and editorial staffs of The North- 
western Miller. Mr. Raikes joined the 
organization in 1902 and in August 
of that year was made manager of 
the St. Louis branch office. Follow- 
ing a tour of European markets he 
became manager of the London of- 
fice in 1908. A native of England, he 
had resigned a commission in the 
British army in 1893 to engage in 
farming in North Dakota. Connec- 
tions with the Minneapolis Directory 
Co. and the Dollenmeyer Advertising 
Agency preceded his employment by 
the Miller Publishing Co. 

Middle-aged members of the Brit- 
ish and continental flour trade still 
speak of the help and kindness re- 
ceived at the hands of Mr. Raikes 
in their early apprenticeship days, 
and the planned presentation be- 
speaks the high regard in which he 
is held. 


Miss Broekman’s. Gifts 


Miss Broekman received a mag- 
nificent gold wristlet watch and a 
check as a mark of appreciation and 
congratulation from the _ British 
trade. The watch is illustrated on this 
page. The informal presentation was 
made in the London office by Wil- 
liam T. Odam, accompanied by Wil- 
liam R. Law, Crawford & Law, Ltd., 
Glasgow, representing the Scottish 
importers. Mr. Odam, handing over 
the watch to Miss Broekman, said: 
“I hope it will keep as good time as 
you have kept in the past 50 years.” 
He paid a tribute to her work for 
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British Flour Importers’ Address to C. F. G. Raikes 


the trade and said that it had not 
gone unappreciated or unnoticed. Mr. 
Law associated himself with the re- 
marks. In thanking them, Miss Broek- 
man said she, in turn, had appreci- 
ated all the help she had received 
from the traders in carrying out her 
duties. She asked that her grateful 
thanks be conveyed to the trade for 
what she called a “magnificent ges- 
ture.” 

Miss Broekman joined the London 
office, then managed by Kingsland 
Smith, in 1897, and completed her 
half century in November, 1947. Up- 
on three occasions, for considerable 
periods of time she was left in charge 
of the business of the branch office, 
and she was thus well equipped to 
undertake the management when Mr. 
Raikes gave up active control in 
1940. 

The office was first located at 5 
Catherine Court, and was subsequent- 
ly moved to 59 Mark Lane, near the 
Corn Exchange. The building was de- 
stroyed by enemy air action in 1940 
and all office equipment and records 
were lost. Miss Broekman promptly 
moved into other quarters at 52 Mark 
Lane, and five months later these, 
too, were totally destroyed. The 
building itself was only partially 
damaged and she moved to a lower 
floor where the office, now well 
equipped both with records and fur- 
nishings, as a result of her efforts, 
is at present located. 

When the time came to hand over 
her charge to the newly appointed 
manager, Miss Broekman did so with 
considerable graciousness and effi- 
ciency until gradual relinquishment 
gave place to final retirement at the 
end of March, 1948. 

Miss Broekman is sailing to Amer- 





Gold Watch Presented by the British Flour 
Importers to Miss Luna F. Broekman 


ica on May 12 for a three months’ 
vacation at the invitation of the 
Miller Publishing Co. in recognition 
of her services to the organization. 
Visits to the home office in Minne- 
apolis and to the various branch of- 
fices will enable her to meet people 
with whom she corresponded, but 
never met, during a long period of 
years. Miss Broekman is proud of 
the fact that her record of service is 
the longest in the history of the 
company. 





Canadians Would Like to Get 
U.S. Oleo to Augment Butter 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch, 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO—The argument in Ca- 
nadian parliament on admitting oleo- 
margarine from U.S. into Canada 
goes on. Both the Senate and the 
House of Commonhs are debating vig- 
orously. The question involves some 
thousands of Canadian bakeries, be- 
sides household consumers, who 
would like to have access to the 
American market for the cheaper 
margarine. Canadian dairymen want 
this substitute for butter kept out of 
Canada. The Canadian law, as it 
stands, prohibits importation. 

Judging from the speeches so far 
made there is doubt as to the ability 
of U.S. to supply Canada with enough 
margarine to relieve the present 
shortage of butter. Canadian con- 
sumption of butter is estimated to 
be 28 lb. per capita per annum, as 
compared with 8 lb. in the U.S. Mar- 
garine consumption in U.S. is 3 lb. 
per capita as against none in Can- 
ada. These figures suggest totally 
different habits of eating in the two 
countries and that Canada will be 
some years in making up, by the use 
of margarine, her present shortage 
of butter. 

Since both countries are consuming 
or exporting all of such commodities 





they at present produce and since 
the ingredients are in short supply 
and fully controlled as to exports, it 
would seem unlikely that Canada 
will be able in the next several years 
to make much of a dent in her pres- 
ent shortage of butter by importing 
American margarine. 





MNF Activities 


(Continued from page 22) 





rent affairs which require immedi- 
ate action. The long-term activities 
being now pursued may be compared 
to a three-ring circus, but the tent 
which covers them all is a program 
to raise the standard of flour mill op- 
eration. The three “rings” are sani- 
tation, education in milling technique, 
and improved mill machines and mill- 
ing methods. 


ae: 2 
BROMATED FLOUR 


The definitions and standards es- 
tablished by the Federal Security 
Administrator in 1941 permit the ad- 
dition of potassium bromate to flour 
which contains more than approxi- 
mately 13.00% protein calculated to 
14.00% moisture basis. In response 
to requests from a number of mill- 
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M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 
Quality Products Since 1868 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


ii a 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


a - 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURL 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
. Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ ‘and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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ers, the federation petitioned for a 
liearing at which evidence would be 
presented in support of a request 
that the protein restriction be re- 
moved. That petition was granted and 
the technical service department or- 
ganized evidence and witnesses for 
the hearing. The hearing was held 
on March 24-25. The outcome will 
not be announced until sometime in 
May but since there was no oppos- 
ing testimony offered, it is quite 
probable that an order will be issued 
making it permissible to bromate 
flour regardless of its protein content. 


x *k * 


FLOUR BLEACHING AND 
MATURING AGENTS 


In the category of current events 
requiring immediate attention, the 
Agene problem is the most promi- 
nent. It was in December, 1946, that 


- an English scientist reported that 


Agene caused canine hysteria. The 
technical service department has been 
in close touch with developments 
since that time. Scientific efforts in 
the U.S. and England to isolate and 
identify the toxic substance have 
been followed. It now appears quite 
certain that flour protein is involved. 
U.S. scientists are somewhat ahead 
of those in England in the race to 
discover the chemical which causes 
toxicity and it is quite probable that 
within a few months the chemical 
name and formula will have been 
learned. 


The development of alternate ma- 
turing agents which might be substi- 
tuted for Agene has been encour- 
aged. One of the most promising 
ones is chlorine dioxide. Animal and 
human feeding tests have shown it 
to be absolutely harmless. Chlorine 
dioxide is not, however, quite as sat- 
isfactory as Agene from the stand- 
point of bleaching and maturing. 


Adverse publicity of a sensational 
nature which calls the public’s at- 
tention to the nervous disorders 
brought about when Agene-treated 
flour is fed to dogs, has reached con- 
siderable volume. In many cases the 
federation has been able to guide the 
authors in such a way that they have 
presented only factual statements 
which point to the bright as well as 
the dark side. In some cases when 
potential authors were made aware 
of both sides of the situation, they 
decided against publication. 


x k * 
USED BAGS OVER 
THE HILL 


The practice of refilling flour bags 
for customers, which has been a 
source of difficulty, expense and sani- 
tary hazard to the mills for a gen- 
eration, has been reduced fully 60% 
in one year, with confident expecta- 
tion that it will be relegated out of 
existence during the year ahead. This 
piece of progress is of great import- 
ance, not only in providing a higher 
degree of sanitation in the packaging 
of mill products, but also in reducing 
expense occasioned by handling and 
cleaning used bags and the waste of 
flour through breakage of old bags 
on the packers. It is a major step 
forward for the milling industry. 
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NO FLOUR EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG — While no export 
business was reported in Canadian 
flour last week, new business worked 
in wheat totaled almost 2,600,000 bu. 
All of this was destined for U.K. ac- 
count. 
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The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE Nortn- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 

Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 








March Canadian 
Flour Output Off 
Sharply from °47 


TORONTO, ONT. — Wheat flour 
production by Canadian mills for 
March amounted to 1,871,781 bbl., 
against 2,354,128 bbl. for the same 
month last year according to Cana- 
dian milling statistics. The total out- 
put for two thirds of the current crop 
year ending with March amounted to 
16,836,190 bbl., as compared with 18,- 
732,045 for the same period of 1946- 
47. 

Mills reporting March operations 
had a total milling capacity of 99,- 
760 bbl. per 24-hour day and over a 
26-day working period in the month 
72.2% of this was effective, com- 
pared with 75.7% in February. Wheat 


used in the manufacture of flour for ~ 


March amounted to 8,496,221 bu. 
Stocks of wheat in flour mills at the 
end of March were 6,641,684 bu., 
while at the close of February the 
amount was 7,408,574 bu. 


Ontario winter wheat flour produc- 
tion for March amounted to 71,145 
bbl, compared with 59,888 for the 
same month a year ago. 


Exports of wheat flour for March 
amounted to 1,099,129 bbl., bringing 
the total exports for eight months of 
current crop year ending with March 
to 9,570,458 bbl., or an amount equal 
to almost 57% of the eight months’ 
production. 
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USDA GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 1,543,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGTON—March deliveries 
of grain and grain products made up 
1,543 million pounds of the 2,422 mil- 
lion pounds of food and agricultural 
commodities delivered by the US. 
Department of Agriculture during the 
month. 


Deliveries to the Department of the 
Army, largely for civilian relief feed- 
ing in occupied areas, amounted to 
925 million pounds. This includes: 347 
million pounds of wheat; grain sor- 
ghums, 58 million; flour, 56 million; 
rye, 36 million; barley, 16 million. 

March deliveries under the U.S. 
foreign aid program included 570 
million pounds of wheat and 140 mil- 
lion pounds of flour. Deliveries to 
cash paying foreign governments, to- 
taling 154 million pounds, included 
147 million pounds of wheat. 

Deliveries to foreign countries re- 
ceiving food and agricultural prod- 
ucts under the U.S. foreign relief 
program totaled 100 million pounds, 
including 46 million pounds of rice, 
25 million pounds flour and 19 mil- 
lion pounds of wheat. Deliveries of 
60 million pounds of wheat, 10 million 
pounds of flour, 2 million pounds of 
maearoni, spaghetti and dried beans 
were made under the Greek-Turkish 
aid program. 
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HUDSON BAY ACTIVITY UP 


TORONTO, ONT.—Officials of the 
Hudson Bay Route Assn. predict that 
greater use will be made of this out- 
let this year. In outbound cargoes the 
association hopes to handle 16 mil- 
lion bushels of grain. In 1947, 
Churchill cleared approximately 5 
million bushels. Inquiries have been 
made into the possibilities of trade 
with Scandinavian countries as it is 
possible to ship wheat, cereals and 
coal to Sweden by the northern lane. 
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GRANT E. MORRIS 
RESIGNS MIDLAND POST 


Retiring from Active Business Life, 
Mr. Morris Was Manager at 
Newton, Kansas 


NEWTON, KANSAS — Grant E. 
Morris, for almost 50 years associat- 
ed with the Warkentin-McNair group 
of mills in Kansas and Oklahoma, par- 
ent of the present Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has resigned 
as manager of the latter company’s 
mill at Newton. Retiring from active 
business life, Mr. Morris was man- 
ager of the Newton Mill & Elevator 
Co. for 30 years. 

Mr. Morris was first employed al- 
most 50 years ago by J. H. McNair, 
manager of the Halstead (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co., another early 
day unit of what is now the Midland 
group of mills. In later years he 
joined the staff of the mill at Newton 
and was for a number of years in 
charge of its branch sales office and 
warehouse at Iola, Kansas. 

While retiring from business activi- 
ties, Mr. Morris will continue as a 
long-time stockholder in the Midland 
company and remain in touch with 
his business associates of many years. 
Mrs. Morris and he celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary at their 
home in Newton May 4. While con- 
tinuing to make their home there, 
they plan to travel and see something 
of the world. 

Douglas M. Cain, son of a pioneer 
miller of the same name who was for 
many years president of the Cain 
Mill Co. at Atchison, Kansas, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Morris. Mr. 
Cain, a nephew of John W. Cain, 
president of the Midland company, 
joined the organization early this 
year and has been stationed in Marys- 
ville, Kansas. He formerly was asso- 
ciated with the McGrade Mfg. Co. 
of Kansas City. 
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H. GORDON STEPHENS 
NAMED BY WARD-STEED 


KANSAS CITY—H. Gordon “Steve” 
Stephens has been named manager 
of the Kansas City office of Ward- 
Steed Co., feed ingredient broker, 
succeeding Jesse R. Faulconer, who 
has announced his resignation. Mr. 
Stephens, well known in the feed and 
milling trade, will join the company 
May 15, and Mr. Faulconer plans to 
leave for his new position with the 
Riley Feed Co., Kansas City, about 
June 1. 

Mr. Stephens formerly was em- 
ployed by General Mills, Inc. During 
the war he served with the Office of 
Price Administration, and more re- 
cently has been a representative of 
Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. His residence 
is in Kansas City, Kansas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 
BUYS REX PROPERTIES 


BUFFALO—The Continental Grain 
Co. has purchased the Rex Grain & 
Milling Co., which will be operated 
as a division of Continental, but the 
name Rex will be retained, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Gerald 
W. DuRant and Gustave Loebell, vice 
presidents, who head the Continental 
interests in this city. 

The Rex Grain & Milling Co. was 
started by Charles W. Weydman, who 
died last January, and Earl McCon- 
nell, as a partnership. Mr. McConnell 
later withdrew and a company was 
formed, of which Mr. Weydman be- 














came president and treasurer and 
served as such until his death. The 
other officers, Albert S. Krotz, vice 
president and production manager, 
and Florence V. Reiser, secretary, 
will continue at the mill under the 
new management. 

The mill has a capacity of about 
400 tons of feed daily and employs 
about 40 people. 
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SIX PAPERS FOR BAKERS 
AT CHEMISTS’ CONVENTION 


CINCINNATI — Six technical pa- 
pers will be presented during the ses- 
sions on baking chemistry and tech- 
nology at the annual convention of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel May 24-28. 

Dr. R. J. Sumner, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, will preside at the 
sessions. The paper will cover the 
use of dry milk solids in bread, 
bacteriology of cracker manufacture, 
staling of bread, construction of ex- 
perimental baking equipment, and a 
study of the effect of potassium 
bromate upon baking when used un- 
der varying conditions. 

J. B. Thompson, also of the AIB 
technical staff, will assist Dr. Sumner 
in a presentation of data collected 
in a study of bread staling. 
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CREDIT RATINGS PLAN 
OUTLINED TO FLOUR CLUB 


PITTSBURGH — The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club met for evening dinner 
at the Pittsburgh Athletic Club May 
7. C. D. Sanderson, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., presided, 

W. E. Pittsley, Montana Flour 
Mills, Cleveland, and treasurer of the 
Cleveland Flour Club, was the speak- 
er. He outlined the interchange of 
credit ratings plan now used by the 














“Cleveland club: Ben H. Peoples, Is- 


mert-Hincke Milling Co., and Mr. 
Sanderson will serve as the commit- 
tee to inaugurate a similar service 
to members of the Pittsburgh club. 
Reports will be made, without sig- 
natures, of the credit standing of 
buyers, and these will be placed on 
a master sheet and sent to members. 
They will also be given out at the 
club’s meetings for further comments. 
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VANCOUVER FACILITIES 
THREATENED BY POLICY 


VANCOUVER—The present policy 
of the Canadian Wheat Board in re- 
gard to the routing of grain for ex- 
port is throwing into idleness large 
and important grain handling facili- 
ties at this and other Pacific Coast 
ports. 

This information was conveyed to 
members of the advisory board of the 
wheat board at a special meeting held 
here last week by a delegation made 
up of the executive committee of the 
Vancouver Merchants Exchange. The 
local committee, with only one grain 
man included, represents all shipping, 
transportation and port facilities 
here. 

George MclIvor, chairman of the 
board, listened to a long presentation 
of facts regarding the port’s ability 
to handle large amounts of grain for 
export in sharp contrast to the antici- 
pated movement of only 35 million 
bushels this season as a result of the 
board’s policy. 

The exchange delegation told the 
advisory board, which will make a 
report to C. D. Howe, trade minister, 
on the whole grain situation, that the 
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current wheat board policy meant 
throwing into idleness a very sub- 
stantial grain handling organization 
built up here over a period of years, 
an organization which had handled up 
to 100 million bushels in a single year. 
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MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 52,716 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 52,131 tons 
in the week previous and 58,294 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,533,- 
879 tons, as compared with 2,454,812 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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LOWER PRICES SEEN BY 
HEAD OF GENERAL FOODS 


NEW YORK—A slight downward 
price trend during 1948 has been pre- 
dicted by Clarence Francis, chairman 
of the General Foods Corp. Speaking 
before the company’s recent annual 
stockholder meeting Mr. Francis ex- 
pressed belief “that 1948 will be a 
year of continued strong business ac- 
tivity with no significant change in 
industrial production and employ- 
ment. The overall trend of prices 
will be mixed, I believe, with a slight 
downward tendency.” 

He said that his company would 
continue to increase production and 
distribution wherever possible and 
thus “contribute to economic stability 
and progress.” 
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HIGHER QUARTERLY SALES 
REPORTED BY LANGENDORF 


SAN FRANCISCO — Langendorf 
United Bakeries has reported sales 
of $8,680,003 for the first quarter of 
1948, which ended March 27. This 
compared with $6,892,973 in the same 
period of 1947, and $5,266,944 in the 
first quarter of 1946. 
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FIRM INCORPORATES 


LOS ANGELES — Clarence and 
Harold Viault, grain dealers operat- 
ing as a partnership under the 
name of Viault Bros., have announced 
to the trade that as of May 1, Viault 
Bros., Inc., a California corporation, 
succeeded it. There will be no change 
in the personnel except that Arthur 
Viault, formerly part owner of the 
V-O Milling Co., will join Viault 
Bros., Inc., as an officer and active 
participant in its operations. 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


CHICAGO—Officers of the Nation- 
al Soft Wheat Millers Assn. were 


‘ elected by the board of directors May 


11 as follows: 

President, Wilburn Simpson, Owens- 
boro (Ky.) Milling Co. 

Vice president, J. H. Kivlighan, 
White Star Mills, Staunton, Va. 

Vice president and secretary, Paul 
M. Marshall, Chicago. 

Treasurer, M. E. Fuhrer, Fuhrer- 
Ford Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind. 

Executive committee: W. J. Simp- 
son, Owensboro, Ky.; J. H. Kivlighan, 
Staunton, Va.; J. B. Allen, Columbia, 
S.C.; W. F. McRae, Evansville, Ind.; 
F. A. Yost, Hopkinsville, Ky. 












Frank F. Henry, 
Veteran at Buffalo, 
Observes 73th Year 


BUFFALO—Frank F. Henry, who 
55 years ago opened the first Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Inc., office in this 
city with the intention of staying 
with the company only until things 
were running smoothly, celebrated 
his 78th birthday on May 5, busy as 
usual in the offices of the eastern 
division of General Mills, Inc., of 
which he is a director. He is hale 
and hearty and proud of the giant 
strides made in flour milling. 

Mr. Henry made his connection 
with Washburn-Crosby in 1893, while 
employed as assistant general man- 
ager of the Lehigh Transportation 
Co., which operated a fleet of 11 ships 
on the lakes. In that year, John 
Washburn and Fred Atkinson of 
Washburn-Crosby came to Buffalo to 
see about opening an office in the 
city. They were referred to Mr. Hen- 
ry by the shipping interests. 

Mr. Henry was placed in charge. 
His first big work was to convince 
the company directors that it would 
be more economical to build a mill 
here than to ship flour to the city 
and repack it here. This he succeed- 
ed in doing and in 1903 the company 
built a mill here. 

In 1910, Mr. Henry was elected a 
director of Washburn-Crosby Co., Inc. 
He became vice president in 1924 and 
executive vice president in 1925. 
When General Mills, Inc., was formed 
in 1928, he was elected a director, 
a post which he still retains, and 
president of Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Inc., eastern associates company. In 
1931, he became chairman of the 
board of Washburn-Crosby Co., Inc., 
which he held until that company 
was dissolved in 1931 to became the 
eastern division of General Mills, Inc., 
in which Mr. Henry continued as di- 
rector. 

One of the callers at his office on 
his birthday was Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of General Mills, Inc., who 
characterized him as “one of the 
great figures in the company.” 
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RALPH S. MOORE TO HEAD 
WICHITA BOARD OF TRADE 


WICHITA--Ralph S. Moore, Moore 
Grain Co., was elected president of 
the Wichita Board of Trade May 4, 
succeeding R. W. Payne, Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., who wilF serve as a 
director. Other newly elected direc- 
tors are L. R. Ginn, Kansas Milling 
Co., and E. E. French, Sam P. Wal- 
lingford Grain Corp. Paul Ross, Wich- 
ita Terminal Elevator Co., was named 
vice president. The secretary-treasur- 
er is to be selected at a later meeting. 
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ROBERT C. MINER HEADS 
MINER-HILLARD MILLING 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.—Robert C. 
Miner was elected president and gen- 
eral manager of Miner-Hillard Mill- 
ing Co. at the recent annual meeting. 
Other officers are: W. P. McLaughlin, 
vice president and sales manager; S. 
C. Coldren, vice president and super- 
intendent; A. R. Hooper, secretary- 
treasurer; H. R. Gillman, assistant 
secretary, and John Quinn, assistant 
treasurer. 

Elected directors were Robert C. 
Miner, Dr. Charles H. Miner, William 
P. McLaughlin, S. C. Coldren, A, R. 
Hooper, Neil Chrisman, Bruce Payne 
and Charles H. Miner, Jr. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





A. J. Oberg, sales manager of the 
eastern division of King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, and Mrs. Oberg, 
have returned from a vacation in Cal- 
ifornia. 

a 

S. R. Strisik of the S. R. Strisik 
Co., New York flour broker, left May 
7 for Chicago and after spending a 
few days there during the millers’ 
meeting, planned to continue to Min- 
neapolis. 


A. L. Ingram, regional manager, 
seaboard bulk region, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, returned to New 
York recently after several weeks’ va- 
cation in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


William P. Bomar, president-gen- 
eral manager of the Bewley Mills, 
Inc., was elected to membership on 
the board of directors of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas railroad May 7. Mr. 
Bomar fills the vacancy left by res- 
ignation of Frank Phillips, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
This week Mr. Bomar ends two years 
of service as president of the Millers 
National Federation. 

* 

Henry C. Merhoff, formerly a sales- 
man with Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
for 12 years and later in the broker- 
age business with headquarters at 
Hicksville, Ohio, is now living in Mor- 
ristown, Tenn., where he has bought 
an interest in the insurance and real 
estate business of Geo. W. Holloway 
Co. 

we 


William H. Mountain, Mountain's 
Bakery, Toledo, Ohio, has won an 
automobile as a prize in a nation- 
wide jingle contest sponsored by the 
Old Dutch Cleanser Co. Mr. Moun- 
tain was formerly manager for many 
years of branch office of Standard 
Brands, Inc., at Toledo, and has 
served as president of the Northwest- 
ern Ohio Bakers Assn. 

* 


A. M. Chrystall, vice president and 
manager of the Crown Mills, Port- 
land, underwent a major operation 
recently. Doctors indicate his condi- 
tion is highly satisfactory. Mr. Chrys- 
tall will be away from his office for 
at least two months. 


Charles C. Reynolds and Elmo 
Sleight, general manager and director 
of sales respectively for the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, have 
returned from Fort Worth where 
they attended the annual meeting of 
the Texas Bakers Assn. 


Oklahoma millers who attended the 
meeting in Memphis of the United 
States Wholesale Grocers included 
R. B. Kroutil, vice president of the 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co.; W. 
M. Skidmore, general sales manager 
for the Yukon mill, and Floyd H. 
Bateman, general sales manager for 
the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co. 

® 

W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, has 
been a recent visitor in Oklahoma 
City where his son, John Chain, is 
assistant general manager of the 


Acme Flour Mills Co. of which the 





Cc. F. G. Raikes 


Miss Luna Finnie Broekman 


RETIREMENTS MARKED—British flour importers have effectively marked 
the retirement of C. F. G. Raikes from his position as European manager 
of The Northwestern Miller and of Luna Finnie Broekman, his former secre- 
tary, who carried on the managership of the office during the war years aft- 
er ill health forced Mr. Raikes to retire in 1940. Miss Broekman was thus 
enabled to complete 50 years’ service with the Miller Publishing Co. Presen- 
tations to Mr. Raikes and Miss Broekman are described in a story appearing 
on page 30 of this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 





elder Mr. Chain is president. Accom- 
panied by Charles C. Reynolds, gen- 
eral manager of the mill, Mr. Chain 
toured western Oklahoma, checking 
on the current wheat crop. 

& 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, flew to Buffalo May 5, to be 
guest speaker at the 1948 Niagara 
dinner of the American Newcomen 
Society at the Buffalo Club. He was 
a luncheon guest of Lewis G. Harri- 
man, president of the Manufacturers 
& Traders Trust Co., another guest 
being Frank F. Henry, director of 
General Mills, Inc., whose 78th birth- 
day occurred that day. 


A. G. Ehernberger, sales manager 
bulk bakery products division Valier 
& Spies Milling Company, is in the 
South calling on the trade. 

* 


Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
has returned from a trade trip to 
Pennsylvania. 

* 


Mack Freedman, Philadelphia and 
New York flour broker, was notified 
last week that he has been awarded 
the Bronze Star for his work with 
the Army infantry in the German 
campaign. 

w 


Elmer W. Reed, vice president of 
Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, recently 
was initiated as an honorary member 
of Alpha Mu, honorary milling frater- 
nity at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 

. 


Edward J. Quinn, executive vice 
president Commander-Larabee ° Mill- 





ing Co., Minneapolis, called briefly on 
the mill’s New York connections last 
week, 

o 


L. F. Borer, director technical serv- 
ice, premix division, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, visited the New 
York trade at the end of last week. 


Cliff H. Morris, Cliff H. Morris & 
Co., New York flour mill representa- 
tive, left May 9 for Chicago to at- 
tend the millers’ convention. 


O. D. Fisher, .president of the Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, was un- 
able to attend this week’s meeting 
of the Millers National Federation 
in Chicago because of annual direc- 
tors’ meetings of southern lumber 
companies at Kansas City, but will 
join Mr. and Mrs. John L. Locke on 
their return trip to Seattle. 


DEATHS 


William D. Stewart, former general 
superintendent, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, died at his 
home in Riverside, Cal., May 3. He 
was 86 years of age. Mr. Stewart be- 
came associated with the Colorado 
company in 1897, being named a mill- 
ing superintendent. From 1911 until 
the time of his retirement in 1940 
he served as general superintendent. 
During the time of his association 
with the company, it was continually 
growing and expanding, and Mr. 
Stewart helped to bring units in Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Missouri, Idaho and 














Utah, into operation for the Colorado 
concern. Mrs. Mary Stewart, his wife, 
is a survivor. She resides at 3921 
Beachwood Place, Riverside. 


Ernest Haberle, 72, president of the 
H. C. Bohack chain of groceries, died 
May 5 of a heart attack after a one- 
day illness. He came to this country 
at 14 and at the time of his death 
had been elected president for the 
10th consecutive term. Company op- 
erations during the time he was with 
the organization grew from 43 stores 
to 316 with sales last year totaling 
$90,000,000. 


T. J. Emmert, superintendent of the 
Southwestern Milling Co. plant at 
Kansas City (now the Standard Mill- 
ing Co. plant) for 19 years before his 
retirement in 1938, died at his home 
in Pasadena, Cal., May 3 at the age 
of 71. Funeral and burial services 
were held in Kansas City, Kansas. 
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A. L. JOHNSON IS DEAD 


_<o>— 
Chairman of the Board of The Crete 
Mills Had Been in Business for 
More Than 60 Years 


CRETE, NEB.—Albert Little John- 
son, chairman of the board, The Crete 
Mills, died at his home here May 5. 
Death came suddenly at the age of 83. 

Mr. Johnson had been in the mill- 
ing business in Crete for more than 
60 years. In 1883 he worked for a 
few months at a Crete mill operated 
by a firm known as Bridges & John- 
son. He then served as a cashier in 
his brother’s bank in Valparaiso, 
Neb., until 1888 when he returned 
to the Crete mill which at that time 
was owned by White & Glade. He 
became general managér of the plant 
in 1895 and in 1901 when the company 
was incorporated as The Crete Mills 
he was named president. 

On Jan. 1, 1948, Mr. Johnson’s re- 
tirement from the active helm of the 
Crete company was announced and he 
was succeeded as president by a son, 
Ben L. Johnson. At that time Mr. 
Johnson became chairman of the 
board. 

He is survived by one sister, Mrs. 











The Late A. L. Johnson 
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SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CAKE FLOUR 


HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 


IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 


IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 


MILLERS OF CHOICE SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR FOR OVER 90 YEARS 

















“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











MILLFEED BROKERS 


H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE OORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











KING MIDAS FLOUR 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S$. A. 














PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 














‘‘Dependable”’ 
For nearly half a Century 


Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
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M. J. States, Lander, Wyo.; three 
sons, Dr. R. K. Johnson, Friend, Neb., 
P. A. Johnson, Miami Beach, Fla., and 
B. L. Johnson; one daughter, Mrs. 
Ruth J. Stancliff, Los Angeles; 15 
grandchildren and 26 great grand- 
children. Mrs. A. L. Johnson died a 
little more than a year ago. 

A story dealing with the 60-year 
career of Mr. Johnson in the milling 
industry appeared on page 22 of the 
Jan. 6, 1948, issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 
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MERCK ANNOUNCES CHANGE 
IN PRICES OF VITAMINS 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Merck & Co., Inc., 
manufacturing chemist, has an- 
nounced a reduction of $25 a kilogram 
on riboflavin and an increase of $1 a 
kilogram on niacin. The changes were 
effective May 7. 

Riboflavin, packed in 100-gram bot- 
tles or larger, now is listed at $125 
a kilogram. In quantities of 50 grams 
or less, the price is 15%¢ a gram. 

Niacin now lists at $7 a kilogram 
in 50-kilogram fiber drums; $7.10 a 
kilo in 10-kilo drums; $7.20 in 5-kilo 
or 24%-kilo drums; $7.30 in 1-kilo bot- 
tles and $7.35 a kilo in 500-gram bot- 
tles. 
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MINNEAPOLIS MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Associated 
Bakers of Minneapolis has scheduled 
a meeting at Roberts Cafe here May 
12, according to a recent announce- 
ment by C. R. Krause, Quality Bake 
Shop, president of the group. The 
meeting will be the last before the 
summer recess and plans will be dis- 
cussed for the annual bakers’ picnic. 








John L. Locke 


(Continued ‘from page 27) 


urge that the solution of these labor 
and industrial relations problems are 
too big for any individual or company 
and that we will progress in harmony 
with our people better and faster as 
we develop group consciousness and 
the importance of cooperation in in- 
dustrial relations. 

“Some sections of the industry have 
found areawide negotiations to be 
constructive. Programs have been de- 
veloped which are leading to better 
labor relations. 

“David Stark has stated that the 
human assets in a business organiza- 
tion are 15 times as valuable to the 
balance sheet as’ the physical assets. 
He also states that the average effi- 
ciency of employees in all industries 
will not exceed 59%. How long could 
a flour mill operate if it were able 
to reduce to flour and feed only 59% 
of its wheat, and yet according to 
Stark, our human assets are 15 times 
as valuable to the balance sheet as 
the physical assets. Certainly we must 
place industrial relations well up on 
the list of important studies. 

“Although in my opinion the effi- 
ciency of flour mill labor is higher 
than the national average, this may 
be because flour millers as employers 
have a keen sense of appreciation of 
labor relations in terms of human 
relations. It may be because our em- 
ployees recognize their own efforts 
control the individual’s opportunity 
for advancement and progress. 

“Taking strangers through flour 
mills we often hear ‘your people seem 
to take pleasure and pride in their 
work.’ This is an indication of good 
industrial relations in the past and 
is certainly a sound basis on which 
we can build for the future.” 











Veter 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 
—good milling wheatl 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 
—immediate or deferred shipment! 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 
—our stocks analyzed for baking strength! 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for— 
LOREN JOHNSON or W.W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY \ 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400 - LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 
s 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 

2 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


» 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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CINCINNATI—Opposition to U.S. 
participation in the International 
Wheat Agreement was expressed in a 
resolution first adopted by the board 
of directors and later approved by 
the full convention at the 40th anni- 
versary meeting of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. May 5-7. 

The wheat agreement was opposed 
on the grounds that it will require 
a substantial and continuing export 
subsidy to be paid from federal taxes 
and that the plan threatens the free 
price and free enterprise system of 
the U.S. Representatives of the 
AFMA will work with other oppon- 
ents of the agreement to organize ef- 
fective resistance. The measure is 
scheduled for Senate consideration 
probably within the next 10 days. 

Another resolution of far-reaching 
effect on grain trading practices in- 
volved the recommendation that all 
grain prices be quoted on a hundred- 
weight instead of a bushel basis. This 
action also was approved first by the 
board and later by vote of the con- 
vention. AFMA officers will approach 
the Millers National Federation and 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. to seek a consolidation of ef- 
fort in securing the new trading basis. 
It is hoped that a committee repre- 
senting all interested associations can 
be organized to present the proposal 
to the leading grain exchanges. 


Plea for Free Economy 


A plea for the preservation of the 
American free economy was made 
by Lloyd S. Riford, president of the 
Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y., and 
chairman of the board of AFMA. 

Mr. Riford pointed out that the 
AFMA and its officers had performed 
valuable services for the government 
and the nation in recent years in 
providing information and recom- 
mendations on feed requirements and 
supplies. He said, however, that 
“there should be more constructive 
activities for an industry organiza- 
tion than a constant consideration 
of legislation. Under peacetime con- 
ditions we can hope that such activi- 
ties of our association will be of 
minor importance. The association 
should not be a lobbying organiza- 
tion.” 


Careful Swine Studies Needed 


Sunshine cannot always be relied 
upon to meet the vitamin D require- 
ments of growing livestock during 
the winter months, said Dr. J. L. 
Krider in the section of the program 
sponsored by the nutrition council of 
the AF'MA. Illinois experiments prove 
the importance of careful study in 
swine feeding practices, according to 
Mr. Krider, who is professor of ani- 
mal science at the University of Tlli- 
nois. New developments found in the 
various state and college experiment 
stations when put into practice in 
the actual feed lots will bring about 
maximum results with a minimum 
amount of feed costs, he declared. 

Mr. Krider stressed that one of the 
most significant research contribu- 
tions on vitamin D in swine feeding 
has come from the Ohio Experiment 
Station. Many authorities, he said, 
consider supplements from animal 
sources essential in dry lot brood sow 
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OPPOSITION TO WORLD WHEAT 
PACT VOICED BY FEED GROUP 


Feed Manufacturers at 40th Anniversary Meeting in Cin- 
cinnati Also Recommend That Grain Prices Be 
Quoted on Hundredweight Basis 


rations, chiefly because they contain 
high quality protein and minerals. 
He stated that today it is likely that 
some rations composed of natural 
feedstuffs may be borderline in the 
amount of essential factors that are 
supplied. 


Amino Acids Discussed 


Dietary performance of formula 
feeds can accurately be forecast if 
the amino acid content of the proteins 
in the natural feedstuffs is known, 
said Dr. Jerry Sotola, assistant direc- 
tor of Armour’s Livestock Bureau. 
Dr. Sotola declared an attempt should 
be made to achieve a combination of 
proteins which have a complete pat- 
tern of essential amino acids if the 
greatest economy is to be gained in 
protein nutrition. 

Essential amino acids are indis- 
pensable because they cannot be syn- 
thesized by animals and therefore 
must be supplied in the feed. Eleven 
of the amino acids are essential and 
constitute the building blocks of 
livestock growth and health, Dr. So- 
tola added. 


Cites Association Role 


“The feed industry cannot stand 
idly by, feeling that some Washing- 
ton planners still hope to eventually 
place the industry back under price, 
usage and allocation controls,” said 
Walter C. Berger, president of the 
AFMA., 

Mr. Berger called attention to the 
integral part the feed industry has 
played in the development of modern 
agriculture by utilization of some 20 
million tons of so-called by-product 
feeds. 

He also called attention to the as- 
sociation’s effort in discovering new 
nutritional knowledge. Three annual 
$1,000 awards are offered for the 
best technical papers on poultry, 
dairy and livestock nutrition to fur- 
ther stimulate nutrition progress. 

Registration at the convention did 
not quite equal last year’s record at- 
tendance but came close to it. Ap- 
proximately 1,150 were officially 
listed. 
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JOINS FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. 

PHILLIPS, WIS.— The Flambeau 
Milling Co., Phillips, Wis., has an- 
nounced the appointment of E. J. 
Schroeder as assistant manager. Mr. 
Schroeder will join the milling com- 
pany staff about June 1. 








Long Range Program 





(Continued from page 13) 


Standard Milling Co., Chicago; W. P. 
Bomar, Bewley Mills, Inc., Fort 
Worth, Texas; Henry H. Cate, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City; 
Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; E. J. Heseman, 
Igleheart, Bros., Inc., Evansville, 
Ind.; G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; H. E. Kuehn, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; Fred 
J. Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y.; R. Ward Magill, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; M, 
F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; 


Minneapolis; Philip H. Postel, Ph. 
H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, II1.; 
Charles Ritz, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; John -J. Vanier, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, and I. E. Woodard, Acme-Evans 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. Messrs. 
Locke, Cate, Files, Heseman, Mul- 
roy and Woodard are new members. 

Herman Fakler was renamed vice 
president and Washington represen- 
tative; Herman Steen, vice president 
and secretary; Hill Clark, treasurer; 
R. M. Huffman, assistant secretary, 
and Marguerite Gifford, assistant 
treasurer. 

Thirty-six of the 38 directors were 
present at the meeting. Ne 


Named Honorary Directors 

Jess Smith, Associated Millers of 
Kansas Wheat, Kansas City; E. H. 
Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash.; Milton P. Full- 
er, King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., 
and O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., were elect- 
ed honorary members of the board. 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Fisher are past 
presidents of the federation, Mr. 
Leonard has been a board member 
for 18 years and Mr. Fuller served 
the federation with distinction as 
chairman of its former package dif- 
ferentials committee. Mr. Smith 
served as a director for 15 years 
and Mr. Fisher for 29 years. 

The directors voted to appropriate 
$10,000 to Kansas State College and 
a similar amount to the University 
of Minnesota to carry on the program 
of technical education for millers 
begun in these institutions during the 
past year. 

Under a redistricting plan, direc- 
tors-at-large will be abolished, 
though the board will consist of the 
same number of directors. Amend- 
ments to the corporation’s by-laws 
cut the number of districts from 10 
to 5, but enlarge the remaining five. 
The change will be effective at the 
end of the present directors’ terms. 

It was announced that 10 states 
have passed laws outlawing used bags 
and that Montana soon will make 
it 11. Other states are considering 
similar statutes, among them Iowa, 
Michigan, Missouri and Nebraska. 

Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, was re- 
elected chairman of the retirement 
committee, of which the other mem- 
bers are Carlton D. McKenzie, Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., 
and Sydney Anderson, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. Current liabilities 
under the pension trust were provid- 
ed for by board action. 


Bakers Visit Session 

Tuesday afternoon, May 11, was 
programmed as bakers’ day at the 
convention. Members of the board of 
governors of the American Bakers 
Assn., meeting in Chicago, were in- 
vited to attend the millers’ session 
and to hear Joseph C. Beaven’s re- 
port on the Millers’ long range pro- 
gram. Together with personnel of 
the baking industry promotional pro- 
gram and the ABA staff, they were 
to be dinner guests of the federation 
board of directors, staff and long 
range program personnel. Speakers 
at the dinner were to be John L. 
Locke and Howard W. Files of the 
federation, and Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
president of ABA, and Fred L. Cobb, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 
TO MEET IN ROANOKE 





ROANOKE, VA. — The National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn., will hold 
its spring meeting May 20-21 at the 
Roanoke Hotel, 
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FitzGerald 


(Continued from page 13) 
ly to be shipped to Europe, he fore- 
cast. Before the war Europe im- 
ported about 12 million long tons of 
feeds. 

Questioned about the recent ECA 
financing of Canadian wheat ship- 
ments to Britain, Dr. FitzGerald 
pointed out that under the British- 
Canadian wheat pact previously in 
effect, two thirds of the payment to 
Canada was made with funds bor- 
rowed from the U.S. and the re- 
maining third by a Canadian credit. 
These funds expired after April 15 
and since Canada would not extend 
the whole amount in credit, ECA 
stepped in. In addition to the fact 
that Europe must be supplied from 
all surplus areas, Dr. FitzGerald said 
it is also a fact that it was cheaper 
to pick up the Canadian-U.K. agree- 
ment than buy supplies elsewhere. 
Canada has suggested that ECA take 
over the whole contract and this may 
be discussed at a later date, Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald says, but thus far no specific 
talks have taken place on this sub- 
ject. 





Argentine Grain Out 

At present, Dr. FitzGerald indi- 
cated, there is no intention of financ- 
ing exports of Argentine grain 
through ECA, although Argentine 
government officials have expressed 
a willingness to sell at “world prices,” 
which Dr. FitzGerald thought might 
mean U. S. prices. ECA is not going 
to press for Argentine exports, he 
indicated. 

The International Wheat Agree- 
ment does not cut much of a figure 
either way with ECA, Dr. FitzGerald 
stated, and he said he had no per- 
sonal opinion to express on the pro- 
posed agreement. If the agreement 
were ratified, it would mean lower 
delivered prices on European ship- 
ments from the U.S., but under pres- 
ent price support laws, it would re- 
quire a subsidy to wheat growers to 
make up the difference between maxi- 
mum export prices and U.S. markets 
support prices. In that event, he 
said, ECA might be asked to finance 
the U.S. export subsidy to the ex- 
tent that shipments went to the re- 
lief areas, but he did not believe that 
ECA should be asked to provide the 
subsidy for all areas. 


25% in Form of Flour 


Dr. FitzGerald said he interpreted 
ERP legislation to require the ship- 
ment of not less than 25% of wheat 
exports in the form of flour, and 
that this meant flour made wholly 
from U.S. wheat and not milled in 
bond. The arguments that the mill- 
ing industry advances for prefer- 
ence of flour over wheat in export 
shipments work both ways, he said, 
to the extent of assisting European 
recovery and the 25% figure was 
reached on a basis of reasonable com- 
promise. He agreed that the European 
milling industry should not be en- 
couraged to a point beyond its pre- 
war position. 

There is now in operation a “low 
pressure” campaign to conserve food 
in the U.S., the ECA food director 
pointed out in saying that anti-waste 
effort is desirable at all times. But 
there is no present prospect that 
ECA shipments of food will be so 
great as to require “high pressure” 
savings or diet reductions at home. 
He pointed out as an example that 
European estimates of milk needs 
from ECA have been scaled down 
because of the recent drop in fluid 
milk production. here. 
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Drouth Possibility 
Disturbing to 
European Crops 


LONDON—Possibility of drouth is 
the only disturbing factor coloring 
most crop reports from European 
countries. While Bulgaria reports a 
sufficiency, other areas speak of the 
need for more rain, in spite of heavy 
showers during the past few days. 
While subsoil reserves of moisture 
ire adequate at the present moment, 
there is not enough to withstand pro- 
longed. scarcity. 

The position in Britain is typical of 
onditions elsewhere. Despite heavy 
howers at the end of April and dur- 
ng the first few days of May, the 
prolonged spell of dry weather, which 
as. continued since June, 1947, is 
ausing concern. In October, tradi- 
ionally the wettest month of the 
ear, the rainfall in England and 
Vales was only 18% of normal and 
0% in Scotland. Each month, since 
he middle of the summer, has had 
ss than average rainfall. 

Arrangements are being made by 
‘he Ministry of Agriculture to combat 

summer drouth. Water will be 
transported to farmers and ponds are 
being deepened. Streams and rivers 
are being dammed. In spite of this 
factor, crops are still reported as 
eing in good condition. Rain the 
ist few days has proved beneficial, 
it recent drops in temperature, to- 
ether with cold nights, have led to 
« loss of color in some parts of south- 
ern England. Warmer weather is the 
riain immediate requirement. 

French prospects remain good and 
there are indications that the crop 
will be the best since 1938. Reports 
from North Africa are more encour- 
aging than they were a week ago 
and heavy rain has helped the growth 
of those crops which escaped the re- 
cent drouth. 

This has given rise to the hope that 
the outturn will equal that of last 
year though there is little chance 
that it will be exceeded. France, how- 
ever, hopes to be able to draw some 
supplies from this source to add to 
her own good harvest. Progress in 
Germany has been maintained and 
most of the spring sowing has been 
completed. A good crop from the in- 
creased acreage is confidently ex- 
pected. 

Optimistic reports have been made 
on the position in Italy and Spain 
and the weather is favorable to de- 
velopment. 

Fairly warm conditions prevail in 
Rumania, though the rainfall is still 
inadequate. Reserves of subsoil mois- 
ture ‘have aided development and 
forecasts of good crops continue to 
be made. Bulgaria, on the other hand, 
has had abundant rain and winter 
crops have benefited while spring 
sowings have been accelerated. 

Soviet reports are forecasting a 


mo 


R. I. ENRICHMENT LAW EFFEC- 
TIVE APRIL 30 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. — Effective 
date of the recently-passed Rhode 
Island enrichment law was April 30, 
the date on which Gov. John O. Pas- 
tore signed the bill. The law, which 
requires the enrichment of white 
bread and white flour sold in the 
state, makes Rhode Island the 22nd 
State to have a statute governing en- 
richment. 





“record crop and it is claimed that the 


area sown with spring wheat in the 
Ukraine is 490,000 acres larger than 
a year ago. 

Colder weather in Scandinavia has 
retarded progress, but there is no 
reason to doubt the optimistic fore- 
cast previously made. 
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MODERN MILLWHEEL WINS 


MILWAUKEE—General Mills’ in- 
dustrial newspaper, the Modern Mill- 
wheel, has been named among the 
winners in the fourth international 
industrial publication contest. The 
contest is conducted by the Indus- 
trial Editors Assn. of Detroit, and 
winners were named this year in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of 
the International Council of Indus- 
trial Editors in Milwaukee. 











Wheat Pact 


(Continued from page 9) 


have been doing some spade work in 
the farm states, drumming up sup- 
port for the agreement. The effec- 
tiveness of this work should not be 
underestimated as the government 
has great trading power, particularly 
among the farm cooperatives. 

It is expected that the administra- 
tion appeal lies largely in the fact 
that the treaty is said to provide a 
guaranteed market for 185 million 
bushels of wheat from the U.S. an- 
nually, a figure which exceeds most 
of the prewar year markets. 





Campaign in Wheat Areas 


The opposition of the milling, feed 
and grain trades against the agree- 
ment may have been largely dis- 
counted by the efforts of Department 
of Agriculture officials who are re- 
portedly working in the wheat areas, 
urging farm support for the agree- 
ment. Many farm organizations are 
said to be behind the agreement and 
are believed to be of greater conse- 
quence than the sporadic opposition 
spokesmen who were prepared to 
leave this city unaware that hearings 
were to be started May 14. 

The milling industry’s opposition is 
said to center in the probable nec- 
essary export and reporting and sub- 
sidy controls which are an integral 
part of the wheat agreement, al- 
though the government advocates of 
the treaty take some credit for the 
provision in the treaty which provides 
for flour exports as well as wheat 
exports. They say that the mills 
should be satisfied, inasmuch as the 
government delegates managed to 
get that provision into the agreement 
over the opposition of wheat- -import- 
ing countries in Europe. 





“Industry Concern Overe hasized” 


td 


The government officials claim 
concern over export controls by the 
milling industry is over-emphasized. 
For example, they say that the im- 
position of export controls would not 
necessarily be applied while the com- 
mitments under the agreement were 
being fulfilled, but could be applied 
after the terms of the annual com- 
mitment had been met. Then ex- 
port controls could be applied if 
certain countries attempted to pro- 
cure excessive amounts of either 
wheat or wheat flour. In this man- 
ner it is seen that the price-stabiliz- 
ing influence of the agreement could 
be exerted more satisfactorily. 

It remains to be revealed whether 
export controls of this type would be 
acceptable to the milling and grain 
industries in this country. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
Borden 
Continental Baking Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


Cream of Wheat 
General Foods Corp. 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 
Merck & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Procter & Gamb! «? 

Purity Bakeries Corp 
Ralston Purina Co., ns3. 75 Pfd. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Sterling Drug 
United Biscuit of America 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 


7Standard Milling Co. 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


+Over counter. 


Corn Products Refining Co., $7 ; Pfd.. : : : : jf 
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cosas Se 8 
osee OS 79 
ose 88% 22% 
a 321% 
ow 19 
steel. ee 2% 
Bid 
10% 
Bee tas Pew ae 21% 


Close Close 
May 1, May 8, 
1948 1948 
sens 32% 
36% 37% 
aie 92%, 
40% 401, 
12 13% 
595% 593, 
Kees 176 
ee 23% 
3854 38% 
coat 8m 
56% 56% 
rs 27% 
66% 67% 

29% 
a 95% 
114% 10% 
eed 8814 
26 261%, 
34144 36 
hae 20 
4% 4% 
Asked 
11% 
23% 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
ee eee $...@7.30 
Spring tep patent ..vccccccccee 5. 90@6.3 30 
Spring high gluten ............ -@. 
DTG GENE 66.00 0-00 tetcosceneve , 
DOOeee. SURRGREE co vescccccccoes 5.75 @ 6-20 
Gerime Great COMP .cciccsccccver 5.15 @5.90 


Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 


® 


issansccagecs OED 
sadaseam ks on ie 


Soft winter family ............. o0e@ see 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.30@6.95 
Soft winter standard ......... 5.40@6.70 
Soft winter straight ...........-. ee ee 
Soft winter first clear .......... 4.80@5.95 
Tee. BOG, WED hove cneavencsss 6.60@6.74 
Re BOUR, GOP ccccvcvcveveesse 5.24@5.80 
Durum, gran., bulk ...cccosseee 6.74@6.92 
New York 
Spring family .......ecscecceees $...@7.60 
Spring high gluten ............ 6. 


55@6.95 
@... 


Spring short ...ccccscccsccvcces aon ‘ 
Spring standard ........seeeees 6.10@6.50 
Spring first clear .......++eeeeee 6.10@6.25 
Hard winter hort ....-.cccoes 5.95 @6.50 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.85 @6.30 
Soft winter straight .......... 5.60@5.90 
Soft winter standard .......... a re 
Rye flour, white ......esseeeees 6.50@6.85 
Durum, gran., bulk .......++4++ 7.14@7.21 


Seattle Los Angeles 
Family patent ...... $...@7.30 $...@.. 
Bluestem .......++65 «+ -@6.59 @7.15 
Bakery grades ...... @6.77 @7.23 
Pastry cccccccccocess @5.89 @6.42 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


Mpls. Kans. C sed St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@6.95 $...@ $...@ ... $7.50@7.60 
6.30@6.55 coe se-5 --@... 6.55@6.65 
6.00 @6.25 ves vec @6.15 eos @® sce 
5.80@6.05 oo cae @5.95 6.35@6.45 
5.50@6.10 ...@... -@5.75 6.00@6.05 
---@... 6.00@6.90 5.60 @ 6.80 coal eee 

@... 5.55@5.65 --@5.75 coe @ one 
@... 5.45@5.60 | @5.60 6.25@6.35 
~@... 4.25@4.30 ---@5.00 5.60@5.70 
oP 000 --@... 5.45@6.50 vy rr 

. 6. 50@6. 85 ...@... 5.80@5.95 

@ as 5.600 5.60 05.35 5.55@5.65 

S were @. -»-@4.90 4.90@4.95 

--@6.60 -@... --@6.90 ...@7.15 

--@5.60 co «ae --@4.90 ae or 

--@6.35 ‘@ eee -@7.35 -@6.94 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$7.30@7.55 $...@ $...@. one o- 
6.80@6.90 6. 55 @6. 90 sont « oe @ ccs 
6.50@6.70 6.35@6.65 -@. oo @ vee 
6.40@6.50 6.20@6.55 -@.. -@... 
6.20@6.30 6.15@6.35 --@.. --@... 
6.25@6.35  6.05@6.40 -@. os@ cos 
6.15@6.25 5.90@6.25 -@. --@.. 

-@. — -@.. = Fe 
5.00 @5. 50 -@ -@. :@.. 
6.80 @6.90 one @ op @. oo@ on 

-@. oe eve -@. oo as 

Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patentf.. $...@8.45 $...@9.05 
Spring second patent{ -»-@7.95 --@8.05 
Spring first clearf... eo toe ceeGe wee 
Spring exports§ ..... ces QRBRSe octave 
Ontario soft winterst ...@6.75 See 
Ontario exports§ oo aca -@ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. 198-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 

Spring bran ...... $73.00@74.50 --+-@71.00 Pe 

Hard winter bran .. @ vit Pe AWK 68. 00@ 68.50 

Standard midds.* 16. 00@ 17. 00 -«»@74.00 72.00@72.50 

Flour midds.f ..... 78.00 @79.00 --@76.50 eS rere 

Red dO® ..ccccntes 80.00 @81.00 -»@78.00 . Pere 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 

Spring bran ....... $78.00@78.50 $82.00@83.00 $....@88.00 

Standard midds.* 81.00 @81.50 84.00 @ 85.00 -- @86.00 

Flour midds.t ..... 79.00@79.50 Tre, Meee -@ ° 

MOG GOB cccssccees 79.00@79.50 88.00 @89.00 @89. 00 
Spring bran ‘Gace 

| Oe «+++ @54.25 -+-@66.26 

qWinnipeg ......... --@49.25 --@52.25 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 
sane 3 reer. ee 

. Pere 75.00 @77.00 

.@ ees ere 

74. 50@ 15. 00 81.00 @ 82.00 
oe 0:0 Ter. ate 
Cleveland Atlanta 
@ .nce 


Pe aa 
a Perr ee 

S Serer 
 weeew 


Middlings 
$....@60.26 


oD ssee 
oo @ caer 
o@ wees 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, 











in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 

-— Minneapolis——, Chicago— ——Kansas City— 
May July Sept. May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. 
Beer. BS causes 237% 231% =224% 243 230% 229% 229 232 221% 219% 
eS EE eeeeee 241% 234% 227% 246% 233% %231% =.231% 235% 224 222% 

Bee BS ceesccee 243% 235% 228% 246% 232% 230% 230% 235% 224% $+.}2222 
Be @ wiedoses 243% 236% 229 246% 234% 232% =232% 235% 225% 223% 
Bee © 2 . devsedes 243% 235% 227% 245% 233% 231% 231% 233% 224% 222% 
ee reer 240% 232% 226% 242% 231% ##%229% 229% 231 222% 220% 
SOYBEANS ——CORN—, —RYE—— —————_OAT8——_—_—_ 
Chicago Chicago “Winnipeg Minneapolis ‘c hicago Minneapolis 

May July May July May July May July May July May July 
May 3... 397 388 220 206% 412 347 233 232 108% 89% 103 85% 
May 4... 404 394 222 208% 410 353 235% 232 111% 90% 105% 87% 
May 5 .. 405 396 223 208% 416 355 235 230 112% 89% _ 106% 86% 
May 6 .. 397 389 223% 210 426 360 237% 232 113% 90% 108% 87% 
May 7 .. 389 384 222 208 436 370 237% 232 113% 90% 107% 86% 
May 8 .. 385 380 218% 205 431% 360 237% 230% 112% 89% 107% 86% 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Further bookings by the 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
receipt of Latin American second quarter 
licenses and additional sales to the do- 
mestic chain bakery trade helped to boost 
volume in the Southwest to the highest 
point since the week ending March 27. 
Total sales averaged 89% of capacity, 
compared with 44% the previous week 
and 41% a year ago. Nearly 44% of the 
week’s volume was for PMA or private 
export. 

One prominent chain bakery acquired 
its June needs last week, dividing approxi- 
mately a half million sacks among nu- 
merous mills. Otherwise the tenor of the 
market was about unchanged. Other bakery 
business which was consummated consist- 
ed of small lots for latter half May ship- 
ment, and a few cars were booked for 
June. 

The threat of a rail strike had opposite 
effects on the flour market. Some business 
early in the week was hastily acquired 
for shipment within a week, but many 
buyers were preferring to await outcome 
of settlement talks before deciding what 
to do about ordering. 

Characteristics of the family 
were unchanged this week. Only 
volume was booked and buyers in 
were remaining close to shore. 

For several days now mills have been 
receiving their Latin American licenses and 





business 
a fair 
general 


for a change there were few disappoint- 
ments over the volume of business grant- 
ed. Most mills reported that those licenses 
which have heen received to date equaled 
or nearly reached the totals requested 
in applications to the OTT. Among coun- 
tries which were licensed last week were 
Venezuela, Colombia, Costa Rica, San Sal- 


vador, Santa Domingo and Nicaragua. Con- 
spicuously absent so far were Brazillian li- 
censes, 

Clears were not in active demand, due to 


the rail strike possibility, but even so 
offers were light. 

Quotations Kansas City, May 8, carlots, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.55@5.65, standard patent $5.45 @5.60, 
straight $5.40@5.55; established brands of 


family flour $6@6.90, first clears $4.25@4.30, 
second clears $4.15@4.20, 1% ash clears 
or higher $3.95@4.10; soft wheat short 
patent $6.50@6.85, straight $5.50@5.60, cake 
flour $6.55@6.90. 
Six mills report 
four quiet, seven 


domestic business 
slow, four dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales ranged up to 
134% and averaged 76% of capacity com- 
pared with 40% a week ago and 75% a year 
ago. A number of mills reported heavy PMA 
shipments. Of the domestic bookings the 
family trade took 60% and bakers 40%. 
Operations averaged 90%, compared with 
92% the previous week and 80% a year ago. 
Prices closed approximately unchanged to 
10¢ lower. 

Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-1lb. cottons May 8: carlots, family short 
patent $5.90@6.65, standard patent $5.75@ 
6.45; bakery, unenriched short patent $5.79 
@5.89, standard patent $5.74@5.84, straight 
grade $5.69@5.79. Truck lots 35¢ higher 
on all grades. 

Omaha: Notable 
bakery flour were 


fair, 


increases in sales of 
recorded last week as 
several large chain bakers placed substan- 
tial orders in this vicinity. Millers wel- 
comed the business and hailed it as a pos- 
sible end to the buyers’ holdoff. The buying 
wave had not reached all mills in the area. 
Two reported large volumes of buying. 
There was a sprinkling of PMA flour busi- 
ness, but no more or less than usual for 
the past few months. 

Mills here ran six to seven days a week. 
Those millers who had not felt the new 
bakery business continued to busy them- 
selves producing flour on back orders. 

Quotations Omaha, May 8: family flour 
$6.45, bakery flour $5.90, cake flour $7.10. 

Denver: A strike of certain bakery work- 
ers in the Denver area has slowed the 
flour market considerably, although con- 
ditions generally are stronger than last 
week. Supplies are ample for needs and 
buying, although slow, is coming from do- 
mestic quarters. 


Quotations May 8: family $6.20, bakers 
$5.85. 
Wichita: Mills operated four and one 


half days at 
duction in 


near capacity last week. Re- 
operations was due to one mill 


closing several days for fumigation. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair. Domestic 
sales averaged 85%, compared with 95% 


the preceding week. One mill 
rect export sales at 10% and PMA sales 
at 150% of capacity. Prices closed un- 
changed to 10¢ sack higher. 

Hatchinson: It was a quiet week for mills 
of this area, with bookings limited to small 
lots except for those by the PMA. The trade 
showed some concern over the prospect 
of a railroad tie-up, but not to the ex- 
tent of rushing mills too much. Most new 
business was in small lots for prompt ship- 
ment, on which mills continued to make 
20¢ sack price concessions. Prices were a 


reported di- 


shade lower than in the preceding week. 
Operations were at capacity for five days. 

Salina: Except for fair bookings to the 
PMA, flour business was quiet this week. 
Prices are practically unchanged. Shipping 
directions are arriving in satisfactory vol- 
ume, 


Texas: There was no improvement last 
week in the domestic flour demand. Fam- 
ily sales continued at the same limited 
rate as for several previous weeks. There 
were scattering small sales of bakers flour, 
and some small lots booked for export. 
In addition, some mills participated to a 
moderate extent in the sales to PMA for 
delivery at the Gulf. Total sales amounted 
to 25 to 35% of capacity. Operations con- 
tinued at around 75% of capacity. Prices 
averaged about 20¢ sack higher on family 
and bakers flour; but clears were 10@20¢ 
lower, compared to previous week. 


Quotations May 8, 100’s cottons: family 


flour, extra high patent $6.50@6.90, high 
patent $6.25@6.65; standard bakers, plain 
$5.85@6.25; clears, plain $4.90@5, delivered 
TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills, especial- 
ly those in Minneapolis, stepped up oper- 
ations substantially last week to fulfill a 
fairly large volume of quick shipment 
orders placed by bakers for delivery prior 
to the threatened railroad strike. As a re- 
sult, operating time represented 84% of ca- 
pacity in Minneapolis, against 68% the pre- 


vious week and 85% a year ago. North- 
west mills outside of Minneapolis ran at 
70% of capacity, against 72% the previous 


week and 91% a year ago. 

Most of the orders booked by mills dur- 
ing the week were in the early part of 
the period. Generally speaking they were 
small individually, but all together added 
un to 66.7% of capacity, against 52% 
the previous week and 66.8% a year ago. 
Interest in booking forward needs remained 
exceedingly light and the pick-up in the 
quick shipment business was described as 
largely emergency concern on the delivery 
situation. Some millers, however, see the 
ross'bility of improved buying interest be- 
fore long, as there is not much more de- 
cline to be expected in wheat prices be- 
for: the 90% of parity loan basis would 
be reached to serve as a floor. They point 
cut also, that millfeed values have more 
chance of breaking from current higt lev- 
els than advancing as the green feed season 
advances. If that occurs any further de- 
cline in wheat values before the floor is 
reached would be offset by reduced mill- 
feed credits. 

Because of the present favorable mill- 
feed credit, most mills are able to quote 
flour for May shipment from 20@40¢ sack 
under June forward. Until the strike threat, 


however, the price concessions had not 
stimulated business very much. 
None of the PMA business last week 


fell in epring wheat territory, due to the 
price disadvantage of spring wheat as com- 
pared with other types. Spring wheat mills 
received licenses on Latin American appli- 
cations and offers were going forward early 
this week on the newly announced June 
allocations. 

Quotations May 10: standard patent $5.80 


@6.05, short patent $6@6.25, high gluten 
$6.30@6.55, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.95, first clear $5.50@6, 


second clear $4.30@5, whole wheat $5.75@ 
6, sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; paper 
eackye 16¢ less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: There 
was no improvement in the flour trade last 
week. Business consists of one or two cars 
a day for immediate requirements only. 
Bakers continue to look for lower prices. 
Family trade is somewhat better. Shipping 
directions remain fair to good. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The flour market remains un- 
changed. Demand is lacking and no interest 
is being shown on the part of buyers. 
Only the usual small lot replacement pur- 
chases persist. Bakers are maintaining 
their policy of buying flour only to cover 
immediate needs. Directions are fair. Fam- 
ily flour buying also continues at a low 
ebb and no bookings are being made. De- 
liveries are improving. 


Quotations May 8: spring top patent 
$5.90@6.30, standard patent $5.75@6.20, 
first clear $5.15@5.90; family flour $7.30; 


hard winter short patent $5.55@5.80, 95% 
patent $5.45@5.70, first clear $5@5.25; soft 
winter short patent $6.30@6.95, standard 
patent $5.40@6.70, first clear $4.80@5.95. 
St. Louis: Local mills say the domestic 
flour business continues indifferent. Buy- 
ers are not showing any interest other 
than taking care of nearby wants and mak- 
ing replacements with one or two carlots. 


The demand for clears is fairly good at 
firmer prices, but offerings are rather 
searce. Mills booked a few lots with the 


PMA for export. Jobbers are finding new 
business éxceedingly dull. Large and small 
bakers alike are buying for nearby needs 
only. Shipping directions are slow. Prices 
for hard and soft patent are 15¢ higher 
to 15¢ off, clears 10¢ up, spring wheat 
patents and clears are 5¢ higher. 

Central states mills report new business 
light. Bookings by large and small bakers 
are for immediate requirements only. Speci- 
fications are rather quiet. 

Quotations St. Louis, May 


8, in 100-Ib. 


cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6.50, 


ordinary $5.45; top hard $6.80, ordinary 
$5.60; bakery flour, cake §6.40, pastry $5.15, 
soft straight $5.35, soft clears $4.90; hard 
winter short patent $5.75, standard patent 
$5.60, clears $5; spring wheat short patent 
$6.15, standard $5.95, clears $5.75, low 
protein $4.75. 

Toledo: No change, sales of flour still 
are hand-to-mouth. With the shaky price 
structure, immediate or quick shipment 
business is about the only kind wanted 
by the mills and nearly everybody is 
avoiding forward commitments. Millfeed, 
which has been so high that it could take 
a substantial drop gave warning last week 
of what might happen by stiddenly de- 
veloping marked weakness. The threat of 
a railroad strike gave some concern about 


supplies. 
EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Some improvement is noticed 
in the demand for flour but only for near- 
by shipment. Fear of a railroad strike 
brought about a more active demand, but 
the trade has observed a more optimistic 
feeling among bakers and grocers in late 
weeks. The mills are perhaps more wor- 
ried about a strike of the carriers than 
bakers, who seem to be well supplied. Old 
contracts are being worked down steadily 
so that bakers are seeing more light ahead, 
but the grocery trade still has some time 
to go on account of contracts written late 
in March. The slump in production con- 
tinues, but there are hopes that licenses 
will be forthcoming for export in the near 
future. Clears are steady and in good de- 
mand. 

Quotations May 8, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.50@7.60, high gluten $6.55@6.65, 
standard $6.35@6.45, first clear $6@6.05; 
hard winter standard $6.25@6.35, first clear 
$5.60@5.70; soft winter short patent $5.80 
@5.95, straight $5.55@5.65, first clear $4.90 
@ 4.95. 

New York: Active interest in prompt 
shipment featured the local flour market. 
Too late for most mills to accept, buyers 
were anxious to reinforce their supplies 
before the rail strike became effective 
as stocks in jobbers’ and bakers’ hands 
are below normal and should the railroads 
be shut down for any time, the situation 
could be difficult. However, in most cir- 
cles this was discounted and the extra 
directions were a precautionary measure. 

Sales were practically all for single car- 
lots of springs for May shipment. The ex- 
ception was one chain baker’s buying of 
an estimated 500,000 sacks of southwest- 
ern flours to come out during June. The 
trade has, however, become accustomed 
to a slow but fairly steady buying policy 
and does not anticipate anything spectacu- 
lar until the new crop. Clears continued 
very scarce with prices comparable to 
standard patents. Cake grades were in light 
demand with weaker prices. Export inquiries 
were only occasional. 

Prices were approximately the same as 
the preceding week's close. 

Quotations May 8: spring family flour 
$7.60, high glutens $6.55@6.95, standard 
patents $6.10@6.50, clears $6.10@6.25; 
southwestern short patents $5.95@6.50, 
standard patents $5.85@6.30; high ratio 
soft winters $6.80 @7.35, soft winter 
straights, Pennsylvania $5.60@5.90. 

Boston: Flour prices bounced around 
rather aimlessly in the Boston market last 
week reflecting in the most part the daily 
fluctuations in the cash wheat markets. 
One large broker described the flour trade 
as painfully quiet and this characteriza- 
tion just about fitted the entire trade. 

An early rise in springs was partly or 
wholly cancelled with the various grades 
closing 5¢ lower to 10¢ higher. Hard win- 
ters are up 5@10¢. Soft types are fairly 
firm and show gains ranging from 10@25¢. 

While an occasional sale is reported the 
over-all situation can only be described 
as a continuation of the lethargy which 
has been in effect the current year. Ac- 
tivity appears to be confined to the ful- 
fillment of previous commitments and then 
only enough for immediate requirements. 

The lack of aggressive buying interest, 
despite the current low quotations for the 
year, is predicated on the general do-noth- 
ing attitude of the market despite the 
government buying. Most traders feel that 
the market would be substantially lower 
without the government interest and are 
backing up their convictions by staying out 
of the market. 

Erokers and mill agents catering to the 
sweet goods trade report a slight pick-up 
in interest, particularly among the smaller 
bakers. It is presumed, however, that this 
group just about scraped the bottom on in- 
ventories before replenishing supplies and 


not as a result cf increased consumer 
buying. 
Quotations May 8: spring short patents 


$6.35@6.65, standards $6.20@6.55; high glu- 
ten $6.55@6.90; first clears $6.15@6.35; hard 
winter short patents $6.05@6.40, standards 
$5.90@6.25, Pacific soft winter flour $6.46@ 
6.71, eastern soft winter straights $5.95@ 
6.40, high ratio $6.65@7.45, family $7.65. 

Philadelphia: The general disinterest in 
flour purchases which has prevailed in this 
market for an extended period is showing 
no indication of abating. 

Prices reflect this over-all lack of buy- 
ing interest by shifting back and forth in 
a narrow range, with little evidence of be- 
ing governed by the law of supply and 
demand. 

Quotations for the most part are close 
to the levels held by the various grades 
a week earlier with soft wintef standard, 
spring first clear and spring family un- 
changed, and others 5@10¢ sack lower. 

Failure of business to expand in view 


of the threatened strike of the railroad 
brotherhoods is attributed to the fact that 
most bakers are of the opinion their sup- 
plies on hand are sufficient. 

representatives alike 


Brokers and mill 
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report that the consuming trade is ab- 
staining from buying while the market 
is giving ground, then showing a little 
interest when prices enter a recovery move- 
ment. 

However, both are predicting an increase 
in flour purchases, due to an increasing 
number of bakeries finding themselves with 
little flour on hand. At the same time, 
though, they foresee no major improve- 
ment in the size of orders placed, since 
more operators are apparently converted 
to the hand-to-mouth policy. 

Actual bookings seldom exceed a carlot 
and are being placed exclusively on an 
immediate shipment basis, 

Bakers watched with interest the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration re- 
entry into the flour market, taking an esti- 
mated 3 million sacks within a two-day 
period. 

They still predict an era of lower prices 
for flour once grain begins moving in volume 
off the farms, but have had to temper 
their optimism in this direction somewhat 
because of the predictions in some quar- 
ters that irreparable damage has been 
inflicted upon the crop by adverse weather. 

Sales at retail continue to be disappoint- 
ing to the bakery trade, especially the 
turnover of sweet goods. Whether the in- 
creased spending power furnished by the 
reduction in withholding taxes will relieve 
the situation is still a matter of con- 
jecture. 

Export business has regained none of its 
former activity and at present is just as 
dull as the domestic variety. 

Quotations May 8: spring family $7.30@ 
7.55, high gluten $6.80@6.90, short patent 
$6.50@6.70, standard patent $6.40@6.50, first 
clear $6.20@6.30; hard winter short patent 
$6.25@6.35, standard $6.15@6.25; soft win- 
ter standard $5@5.50. 

Pittsburgh: A _ slightly greater interest 
was shown in buying fill-in lots of flour 
the past week. Over widely scattered terri- 
tory the amounts sold added up to a small 
increase in flour sales, but even this in- 
creased amount of sales proved only a small 
total of the flour that is usually sold in 
normal years. Determination to delay flour 
buying on a larger scale is paramount and 
no sales talks from mill representatives 
or price discounts serve to influence buyers 
to place other than small flour orders. All 
flour orders are limited to prompt or im- 
mediate deliveries. Alarm over the pos- 
sible railroad strike caused concern re- 
garding cars shipped, but no increased flour 
buying. Directions were slow the past week. 
Credit of bakers and jobbers still is a perti- 
nent topic. Credit has been closely watched 
for several past months, but is reported 
to be not too good. Flour prices are down 
and liberal discounts continue to be of- 
fered on immediate shipments. Bargains 
in flour offerings, even when small sales 
are being written, are still anxiously sought 
by flour buyers, who wish to assume no 
risks in buying even small amounts on this 
market. Family flour sales are a trifle better. 

Quotations May 8, carlots, delivered, new 


cottons: hard winter patent $5.83@6.10, 
medium patent $5.88@6.15, short patent 
$5.93@6.20; spring wheat $5.95@6.81, me- 


dium patent $6.05@6.86, short patent $6.10 
@6.91; clears $5.70@6.31; high gluten $6.45 
@7.11; family flour, advertised brands $7.25 
@7.40, other brands $6.50@7.26; pastry and 
eake flours $5.55 @7.15. 


THE SOUTH ms 

New Orleans: Extreme quietness prevails 
in domestic flour business and buyers in 
general are purchasing only for prompt 
and 30-day shipment, since the price dis- 
count on this type shipment continues to 
be attractive. Hard winters are the best 
sellers, with northern springs showing some 
improvement. Soft winters from the Pa- 
cific Coast and the midwest continue to lag. 
Shipping directions are still below normal, 
since the production of baked products, 
both bread and sweet goods, continues to 
decline, and cracker and cookie bakers 
are buying only for replacement. However, 
the fear of a rail strike created a slight 
flurry of orders for instant shipment. Ex- 
port business consists of the fulfilling of 
outstanding allocations on licenses to the 
South American countries, but in no case 
did the amount of the licenses approach 
the quantities inquired for. European busi- 
ness was hindered in some cases by lack 
of dollars. 

Quotations May 8, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.05@6.20, standard $5.80@6.05, first clear 
$5.50@5.75; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.70@6.90, standard $6.55@6.70, first 
clear $6.20@6.35, high gluten $7@7.20; soft 
wheat short patent $6.25@6.40, straight 
$5.65@5.90, first clear $5.15@5.40, high 
ratio cake $6.55@6.90; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.20@7.40, pastry $6.30@6.40. 

The above prices are based on shipments 
through June, with a discount of 25@35¢ 
for prompt shipment. Barge shipments from 
Minneapolis 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The flour market still is dull 
as far as domestic .business is concerned, 
but some offshore business is in the offing 
and millers feel a little more optimistic 
about future prospects. They also feel better 
about the outlook for elimination of the 
export permit system, which has been a 
heavy handicap to West Coast millers. 
Quotations May 8: family patent $7.30, blue- 
stem $6.59, bakery $6.77, pastry $5.89. 

Portland: The flour market is very dull. 
Mills are grinding on about half time and 
few new bookings have appeared. Gov- 
ernment bookings for May are spread out 
very thin and new export bookings have 
not been of any quantity. Domesfic trade 
is very quiet. Both large and small buy- 
ers have been purchasing in a very limited 
way. No new crop flour bookings have been 
made, with no interest on the part of either 
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buyers or the mills. A very dull period 
until new crop is expected. 

Quotations May 8: high gluten $7, all 
Montana $6.75, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.60, bluestem bakers $6.65, cake $7.30, 
pastry $6, whole wheat 100% $6.45, gra- 
ham $6, cracked wheat $6. 

Los Angeles: The bakery flour trade con- 
tinues light, with few sales. Shipping in- 
structions on uncompleted contracts are 
slow, reflecting the dullness of the bakery 
trade where there appears to be a con- 
tinuing resistance of consumers to prices. 
There have been some large bookings dur- 
ing the past week, but in general bakers 
continue to buy with caution and only for 
current needs. Small lot buyers have shown 
little interest in purchases, and sales are 
being made only by price concession in- 
ducements. Volume of family flour sales 
continues brisk. 

Quotations May 8, 100’s cotton: high 
gluten $7.46, bluestem $7.15, whole wheat 
$6.68, bakery $7.23, clear $6.05, cake and 
pastry $6.42, cake $8.19. 





M. F. Mulroy 





(Continued from page 12) 


would have to be made to see if this 
foreign country is entitled to receive 
further shipments of flour or wheat. 

“If the miller is finally advised that 
the transaction is approved, but in 
the meantime the market has ad- 
vanced, then the whole procedure 
will have to be repeated. This will 
mean the selling of flour will be un- 
der such a handicap that our export 
flour business is bound to be reduced. 
[he wheat equivalent basis will be 
perpetuated by the agreement and 
when there is a shortage, foreign 
countries will insist on wheat and 
under the agreement we would have 
to ship wheat.” 


The Principal Objections 


The principal objections to the 
agreement as outlined to the conven- 
tion by Mr. Mulroy are: 

1. With Argentina, Russia and Rus- 
sian-controlled countries in the Dan- 
ube Basin not participating, the 
agreement is not workable. 

2. Congress has appropriated bil- 
lions of dollars to ERP and this pro- 
gram is bound to duplicate and con- 
flict with ERP. Other countries will 
pay our price and with ERP countries 
will take our wheat as long as ERP 
is in effect. 

3. A maximum price is fixed for ex- 
porting countries in time of shortage 
and we give importing countries an 
option on their requirements. There 
are enough loopholes for importing 
countries that they do not have to 
exercise the option they have on their 
requirements when there is a surplus. 

4. There is a minimum price fixed 
for Canadian wheat but there is no 
fixed minimum price for our wheat. 
The discount for quality is left to the 
discretion of the council where we 
only have 370 votes out of 2,000. 

5. The control of flour prices is left 
with the importing countries. This 
again means there are no minimum 
prices for our wheat or flour. 

6. Foreign nations and an interna- 
tional council will be allowed to make 
decisions that belong to the Congress 
of the U.S. by law and tradition. 

7. The Congress will be bound to 
appropriate money for export sub- 
sidies for a five-year period. 

8. We are asked to make commit- 
ments with countries that may not be 
able to fulfill their part of the agree- 
ment. 

9. The agreement is so indefinite 
that it will lead to disputes that will 
be harmful to our foreign relations. 

10. The agreement attempts to per- 
petuate that part of the New Deal 
philosophy that favors state trading, 
government regulation and control. 


History of the Movement 


Mr. Mulroy sketched the historical 


background of the proposed agree- 
ment, which originated in London in 





1933. He said he could see no possi- 
bility of success for such an interna- 
tional program without the partici- 
pation of Argentina and Russia. 

“When there is a_ shortage,” he 
pointed out, “Russia and Argentina 
will be in a position to secure higher 
prices for their wheat and, as their 
wheat: is handled by government 
agencies, they can build up a fund to 
enable them to cut under the estab- 
lished minimum prices when there is 
a surplus. This would very definitely 
torpedo the agreement. If, when there 
is a surplus, Russia and Argentina 
offered to sell wheat at prices lower 
than those provided in the agreement, 
we would look ridiculous insisting on 
higher prices. If we did insist on the 
importing countries fulfilling their 
obligations, there are so many escape 
clauses that the agreement would not 
hold together. 

“An importing country may with- 
draw without penalty if that country 
cannot maintain trade balances. This 
is subject to review by the council 
but there are no provisions for the 
council to enforce its decisions. A na- 
tion may withdraw without penalty 
on 30-day notice if its national se- 


‘curity is threatened and each country 


makes this decision itself. 

“It seems unbelievable that any- 
one would propose that the US. 
should enter into a treaty of this kind, 
where we are merely giving import- 
ing countries an option on a definite 
amount of wheat at a definite mini- 
mum and maximum price but are 
leaving the agreement so wide open 
that the importing countries can ex- 
ercise the option if it is to their ad- 
vantage and can obtain their supplies 
elsewhere if that is to their advan- 
tage. 

Rooted in Past Follies 

“To understand why we are asked 
to enter into this fantastic agree- 
ment, it is necessary to go back to 
the roots of the movement in this 
country. You all remember what hap- 
pened in the early thirties. In an at- 
tempt to control the price of wheat 
a government agency accumulated 


over 270,000,000 bu. of wheat and had . 


the sad awakening of finding there 
were no available markets for this 
wheat. We were not giving away 
wheat in wholesale quantities at that 
time nor were we advancing money to 
countries with no expectation of ever 
receiving payment. Another crop was 
coming along and some of this wheat 
had to be disposed of to make room 
for the new crop. Part of that sur- 
plus was bartered for coffee and part 
of it was given away through the Red 
Cross. Wheat prices were allowed 
to go down to 30@50¢ bu. and we went 
through the sad experience of the 
economy of scarcity before that mess 
was cleaned up. 

“All of that was caused by the im- 
porting countries not having trade 
balances that would permit them to 
buy our wheat. They had neither 
money nor goods that could be sold 
and had to turn to producing their 
food requirements on their own land. 
The escape clauses in the agreement 
will permit the importing countries 
to produce their own wheat or buy 
from Russia, the Danube countries, 
or the Argentine when we stop fur- 
nishing the money and their trade 
balances are not favorable to buying 
our wheat. 


A “Fantastic” Proposal 


“Some of the same men who tried 
many of the unsuccessful remedies 
in the thirties are the proponents of 
the International Whegt Agreement. 
It is no wonder this proposal is so 
fantastic. It, however, does not seem 
possible anyone can believe that, on 
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the promise of performance from the 
present governments of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Afghanistan, Austria, 
China or Grece, we should adjust our 
prices for wheat to countries which 
will pay a reasonable price. 

“There can be no disagreement with 
the objectives of the agreement as 
stated in Article No. 1—‘To assure 
supplies of wheat to importing coun- 
tries and to assure markets to export- 
ing countries at equitable and stable 
prices.’ In trying to accomplish this 
we are agreeing to give 33 import- 
ing countries an option on our wheat 
at stipulated prices with escape 
clauses that can leave us holding the 
bag while Russia and Argentina dis- 
pose of their surplus supplies. 

“The council has not power to en- 
force its rulings and the only pen- 
alty is to refuse further participation 
in the agreement. We have only mi- 
nor voting power on important ques- 
tions and, in effect, we turn over to 
an international council the control 
of the handling of our wheat policy. 
In two situations a two thirds major- 
ity of importing and exporting coun- 
tries is required, voting individually, 
and we have slightly over one third of 
the votes of the exporting nations 
and would have, in effect, a veto. 
These situations are (1) in adjusting 
maximum and minimum prices for 
the 1950, 1951 and 1952 crops, and 
(2) in deciding whether emergency 
needs of importers above their regu- 
lar quantities shall be met. On all 
other questions a simple majority is 
required. We have 370 votes out of 
1,000 of the votes of the exporting 
nations. Canada, Australia and the 
U.K. have 990 out of 2,000 in both 
groups, and, with New Zealand with 
11 votes and South Africa with 13 
votes, the British Empire would have 
a majority. 


The Agreement’s Divvy 


“Briefly, the agreement provides 
that the exporting countries agree to 
sell annually at not more than the 
maximum price 500,000,000 bu. di- 
vided as follows: Australia 85,000,- 
000 bu., Canada 230,000,000 bu., U.S. 
185,000,000 bu. The exporting coun- 
tries further agree to assure mini- 
mum carry-overs of old crop wheat 
as follows: Australia 25,000,000 bu., 
Canada 70,000,000 bu., excluding farm 
stocks, U.S. 170,000,000 bu., includ- 
ing farm stocks. 

“Congress passed a law this year 
providing for a minimum carry-over 
of 150,000,000 bu., and this was so 
much of a handicap to officials of the 
Department of Agriculture in han- 
dling export shipments that they 
asked Congress to eliminate the min- 
imum provision. It was amended to 
120,000,000 bu., and with that mini- 
mum provision we have a carry-over 
in sight of at least 225,000,000 bu. 
Therefore, if this treaty is adopted 
and 170,000,000 bu. becomes our min- 
imum by law, it will not be safe to 
reduce our carry-over to the actual 
minimum and this will play right into 
the hands of the importing countries 
which are interested in always keep- 
ing prices at the lowest price pro- 
vided in the agreement. 

“Feeding wheat is determined by 
stocks at the end of each period and 
cannot be closely estimated; there- 
fore, the Department of Agriculture 
would have to be careful to always 
have a large safety factor in our 
wheat stocks in order to be sure of 
having a carry-over within the terms 
of the treaty. 

“The importing countries agree to 
purchase 500,000,000 bu. at not under 
the established minimum prices. Con- 
gress has appropriated billions of 
dollars for the European Recovery 





V. C. Hathaway 


NEW MNF DIRECTOR — V. C. 
Hathaway, Quaker Oats Co., Chica- 
go, was recently chosen a new mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Millers National Federation. He was 
among eight new directors named in 
the mail election. 





Program. Three hundred and eighty- 
one million bushels of the 500,000,000 
bu. covered by the agreement will go 
to countries participating in ERP. 
Of course, these countries will take 
our wheat while ERP is in effect and 
the escape clauses will permit them 
to discontinue taking our wheat when 
ERP comes to an end. Most of the 
other countries will take wheat from 
the exporting countries and will pay 
for that wheat at the exporters’ 
prices as long as ERP is in effect. It 
does not seem wise to risk having 
two programs that overlap, with the 
danger of unnecessary interference. 


“The exporting countries also agree 
not to have a farm policy that would 
tend to keep the price of wheat at the 
maximum. The maximum price is 
roughly $1.85 on the farm in Kansas. 
We do not need a wheat agreement 
if the price remains at the maxi- 
mum. The effect of the agreement then 
would be to hold our prices down 
in world markets and we would be 
selling wheat, at prices less than 
the prices quoted by Russia and Ar- 
gentina, to countries that can afford 
to pay. Prices at the maximum mean 
a shortage. 


Living Standard in Danger 


“The minimum price would be about 
$1.15 the first year and about 75¢ the 
fifth year on the farm in Kansas. That 
means we are negotiating the price 
of wheat down to a basis that would 
destroy the farmer’s buying power 
at anything like present levels. The 
farmer cannot afford to sell wheat 
at 75¢:bu. and pay $1.25 per hour for 
the labor that goes into the goods he 
buys: The results would be lowering 
the demand for our manufactured 
goods, unemployment, and finally a 
reduction in wages. Surely we are not 
thinking right in negotiating our 
standard of living down to the stand- 
ards other countries can maintain. 
The alternative to this reduction, if 
the agreement is adopted, is a two- 
price system that could only be pos- 
sible by a subsidy or accepting the 
responsibility of reimbursing the 
Commodity Credit Corp. for the losses 
it would have in paying a specified 
percentage of parity for wheat and 
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$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 
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HELP WANTED 
Vv J 


WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED — MILLER, EXPERIENCED IN 
milling both hard and soft wheat for me- 
dium-sized mill near Chicago, Ill. Ad- 
dress 9355, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 











Reet ERE EN v ] 
WANTED — POSITION AS MILLER — 
large or small mill—head miller, second 


miller, grinder or bolterman. Lifetime ex- 
perience in wheat, rye, cereals, feeds and 
flour blending. High school and college 
education. Can qualify for any position 
in flour milling. Go anywhere but prefer 
Pacific Coast or Gulf States (or Mexico). 
Single, age 57, references. Address Box 
416, Hotel Cecil, 640 8S. Main St., Los 
Angeles 14, Cal. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ROLLS, REELS, PURIFTERS, PACKING 
machinery, shafting, belting, elevator 
boots, cups, legs, belts, pulleys, entoleter, 
motors and miscellaneous mill machinery. 
Part of equipment slightly damaged by 
fire. Canton Milling & Feed Co., Inc., 
Boston & Ponca Streets, Baltimore 24, Md. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv J 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


























WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 

i—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6’x50' Rotary Steam 

: Tube Dri 


ier. 

1—Devine 5'x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 

Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24” four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 

100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
Aluminum Jacketed Kettles, up to 
1,200 gal. capacity. 

71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 

—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 

1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 

1—Buffalo 32” dia. x72” face Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

1—Black and Clawson 36”x81” Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

5—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40”x10’. V-belts, 3 H.P. 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

1—J. H. Day 8,000-lb. all-steel hori- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 
spiral agitator. 

Hammermills, Vibrating Screens, Dri- 
ers, Roller Mills, Tanks, Filter 
Pressers, Mixers, Packaging Ma- 
chinery, etc. 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC° 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
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WANT ADS 








good mill, feed and elevator equip 
J. B. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





ANTED — OAN UT E 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Bxpellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price, Address 
The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


Minn. 


7897, 
apolis 2, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TTT v | ceeeeeeenenememmmnestiatinmmmaaell 


FOR SALE—200 CWT. FLOUR MILL AND 
wholesale flour feed business; also retail 
feed and grain warehouse with grinding 
and mixing equipment. Little Falls Mill & 
Mercantile Co., Little Falts, Minn. 














FLOUR AND FEED MILL, COAL BUSI- 
ness, including all equipment and real 
estate, for sale in eastern Pennsylvania, 
heart of farming and industrial area. 
Particulars and price on request. Address 
9366, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





FOR SALE—CONTROL OR POSSIBLY 
entire interest in the Peerless Flour Mills 
Co., a corporation, located at Norton, 
Kansas. A very profitable going concern 
with splendid buildings and equipment. 
Mill 600 cwt. capacity and 60,000 bu. 
wheat storage, electric power and in 
heart of wheat country. Company also 
owns two elevators of approximately 40,- 
000 bu. wheat storage at Norcatur, Kan- 
sas. Address A. B. Kammerer, Trustee 
of Trust Estate of Ulysses Evans Side- 
bottom, Chillicothe, Mo. 





FOR SALE 
Modern 300,000-Ib. daily capacity grain 
syrup plant. Greater portion of equip- 
ment purchased new during last five 
years. New 125,000-bu. monolithic con- 
crete grain elevator built in 1946, In- 
spection welcomed, bids solicited for 
entire property or machinery and 
equipment or parts thereof. 
WAVERLY SUGAR CO. 
Waverly, Iowa 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry, 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
SS in this file. Ad- 

ress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











selling it at the prices established in 
the agreement.” 


Introducing Mr. Locke 


“The world has been looking for 
statesmanship since time began,” 
said W. P. Bomar, retiring president 
of the federation, in introducing the 
president-elect, John L. Locke, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
“The milling industry has reached out 
and is bringing to you not only lead- 
ership but the quality of statesman- 
ship of which we can all be proud. A 
relative young man—though a 
grandfather—he is like one of our 
popular comedians—still claims to be 
only 38. He has taken no small part 
in formulating effective work in our 
behalf with government.” 

Mr. Bomar remarked that the com- 
pany of which Mr. Locke is manager 
“is used to leadership.” He recalled 
that O. D. Fisher, president of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., is a past 
president of the federation, and that 
he has served longer as a director of 





the federation than any other indi- 
vidual. He reminded his hearers that 
Dewey Robbins, the company’s mill- 
ing superintendent, has served dur- 
ing the past year as president of the 
Association of Operative Millers, and 
that W. L. Haley, Fisher’s director 
of production and products control, 
is president-elect of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. 

Acknowledging the introduction, 
Mr. Locke said that following 
Mr. Bomar’s leadership in the past 
two years had always been interest- 
ing, usually strenuous, and occasion- 
ally expensive. 

“The federation has been fortu- 
nate,” he said, “in having Bill as its 
president during this postwar period. 
He leaves a group closely knit in its 
interests, with a willingness to devote 
its time and efforts to the needs of 
the industry. 

“With full recognition, Bill, of the 
able and constructive work of the 
men who have preceded you as pres- 
ident of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, under your leadership there has 
developed within the industry a 
warmth and friendliness that is a 
tribute to those same fine traits with 


. which you are so richly endowed. In 


leaving the chair, you take with you 
the respect and confidence of every- 
one in the industry, the best wishes 
of warm and loyal friends, and the 
sincere appreciation of all for a job 
well done. No greater tribute could be 
paid to any man than to have a bunch 
of flour millers from the north agree 
to play the game according to Texas 
rules. 

“In selecting this year’s president, 
the nominating committee has hon- 
ored the Pacific Coast. No one is 
more conscious than I of the weight 
that was given to the geographical 
selection, and for the coast, we accept 
the honor with sincere appreciation, 
recognizing the difficulties that result 
from the distance that separates us 
from other milling centers.” 

The essential text of the addresses 
delivered by Mr. Bomar and Mr. 
Locke appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Locke, introducing A. B. Spar- 
boe, president, flour milling division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., as the industry’s 
veteran spokesman in the interest of 
flour exports, declared that every 
miller is vitally interested in exports 
even though he has never shipped a 
sack of flour abroad. Healthy milling 
industry, he declared, demands an 
adequate export market, for flour 
that doesn’t go abroad will press dis- 
astrously in the domestic market. 

Mr. Sparboe expressed vigorously 
the industry’s contention that there 
is no longer a logical reason for con- 
tinuing specific licenses for export. 
He said that flour millers were in- 
creasingly outraged by the govern- 
ment’s contention that a return to 
general licensing would jeopardize the 
world food relief program. They have 
been asked repeatedly to wait a bit, 
and still the government delays its 
decision, in the face of improved con- 
ditions in Europe and the Orient and 
the promise of an adequate wheat 
supply. 

“A return to private trade,” said 
Mr. Sparboe, “could not possibly im- 
pede the FCA program. Only a ma- 
jor and unanticipated catastrophe 
could prevent fulfillment of this coun- 
try’s commitments. Continuing con- 
trols under these circumstances, and 
when it is obvious to all but a few 
government officials that they are no 
longer necessary, puts all controls in 
bad odor. Government policy that puts 
mere mathematical calculations above 
the practical know-how of industry, 
simply does not make sense.” 
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Mr. Sparboe disposed of the gov- 
ernments fears of monoply in ad- 
hering to the historical basis in li- 
cense allocations, as absurd and il- 
logical. How can a market advantage 
gained over years of effort in strong 
competition, he said, have any like- 
ness to monopoly. This is a property 
right, he said, and when it is denied, 
the act is an act of confiscation. 

The real monopoly, said Mr. Spar- 
boe, “Is developing from the price 
criteria policy, under which im- 
porters in such countries as Brazil 
are building up a vicious system in- 
volved in government controls and 
preferences, to the detriment of es- 
tablished and legitimate trade. He 
disposed of the OIT program as it 
has worked out by applying to it a 
picturesque term, “bingo game.” 

So called emergencies must come 
to an end, Mr. Sparboe insisted. 
There is no sense in putting out fires 
in Europe by building fires at home 
in such a vital industry as milling. 





Philippine Licenses 





(Continued from page 9) 


The question of permitting license- 
free exportation of flour to the Phil- 
ippines and countries in the Western 
Hemisphere has been given careful 
consideration by representatives of 
the Departments of Agriculture, 
State, National Defense, and Com- 
merce and the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 

Acting on the unanimous advice of 
the consulting agencies, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has determined 
that it would not at this time be 
feasible to :remove export controls 
on flour to these areas in view of the 
uncertainty as to the actual amount 
of the new wheat crop and in view 
of commitments which the U.S. has 
made or expects to make to other 
areas dependent on imports of wheat 
and flour from the U.S.—including 
the nations which are participants in 
the ECA program. 

Although license-free shipment to 
the Philippines and the Western 
Hemisphere is not yet feasible, the 
improved wheat stock position has 
made possible a substantial increase 
over previously announced second 
quarter wheat and flour allocations 
for a majority of the countries which 
would have benefited from the re- 
moval of controls on flour to these 
areas. 

The increased second quarter allo- 
cations will meet the most urgent 
requests for flour from the countries 
in question, and should help mate- 
rially to provide an export level 
more nearly approximating that 
which would prevail in the absence 
of export controls, OIT officials 
stated. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SANITATION PANEL HEARD 
AT CORN MILLERS’ MEETING 


CHICAGO—Despite the threatened 
railroad strike, attendance at the 
annual convention of the American 
Corn Millers Federation, held at the 
Sheraton Hotel in Chicago May 10, 
was larger than ever, with registra- 
tion totaling about 100. 

A special panel on sanitation at- 
tracted much attention and took up 
most of the afternoon session. James 
A. Gwinn, Gwinn Bros. & Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., was moderator. Others 
on the panel were Dr. Richard T. 
Cotton, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Manhattan, Kansas; James J. 
Mullen, General Foods Corp., Kan- 
kakee, Il. 
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Selected 
MILLING 


Shipper of Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the yd ao Lepeblrdrce | 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY | 





complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 


vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 





for your wheat and coarse grain. requirements. 


' BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus, 


yILDING 


J 
NG & 
MINNESON 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


1.GL. GRAIN COMPANY 
Sponge Cracker Flour KANSAS CITY 




















TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Leavenwerth, Keases KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
ST. LOUIS . BALTIMORE Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS BULUTE Total Elevator Capacity — 


Over Hitt « Ceatory 000,000 Bus. | 
er a Uen 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 




















STRATEGIC LOCATION 
. (OFT WHEAT | : For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





..- Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


















A cmME~Ewans Company 

















CONTINENTAL GRAIN C MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY  PRO- 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. * DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
. TERMINAL ELEVATORS in OFFICES * 
“ hic ew York Nashville Peoria 
Over a Century of Milling Progress Chicage = Columbes Chicago Raid Galveston 
Kansas City Galveston gg — nen — isc 
4 - Louis venport San ncisco 
9 Since 1821 - Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Ope?ating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





i. 





aod 











CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


~ HY “VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
' “WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION. FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” “MONTREAL, CANADA 

















PMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West 4 ee Monarch 
Crescent 


Castle 


Nelson 





Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


LOUR ° ROYAL | HOUSEHo 
OATMEAL ee no EAMOUS - By an 


grt® 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
4COUVER « CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON THE ‘ere7i "si FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL + MONCTON 
TREA . f NTA = 4: RT F 


FICE: VANCOUVER MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALt CODES USEL 


a "3 
ta ae 








The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 




































Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
: IN CANADA 





















THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
—e~— 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 



























since wy f 
James Michardson & dons 
train Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ V3 ASSES 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


May 10-12—Millers National Fed- 
eration, 46th annual convention at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
vice president and secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
6, Til. 


May 13 — Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., annual meeting at the 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. W. McVay, Lib- 
erty Mills, San Antonio, Texas. 


May 13-15 — Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., 50th annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, 
Texas; secretary-treasurer, G. E. 
Blewett, Fair Bldg., Fort Worth 2. 


May 13-15—Society of Grain Eleva- 
tor Superintendents, annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Claypool, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; executive - secretary, 
Deam M. Clark, 2800 Board of Trade, 
Chicago, Il. 


May 14-15 — Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., 50th annual convention 
at Fort Worth, Texas; secretary- 
treasurer, G. E. Blewett, Fair Bldg., 
Fort Worth 2, Texas. 


May 16-18—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual conven- 
tion at the Sheraton-Coronado Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; secretary-treasurer, 
Wayne G. Martin, The Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York 4, 
N.Y. 

May 17-18 — Panhandle Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., annual conven- 
tion at Amarillo, Texas; secretary- 
treasurer, H. C. Adams, Box 366, 
Amarillo, Texas. 

May 17-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual convention at the 
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Hotel Morrison, Chicago, ITll.; secre- 
tary, Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


May 18—International Institute of 
Milling Technology, meeting at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; execu- 
tive secretary, Dean M. Clark, Board 
of Trade, Chicago, Il. 


May 18-20—Iowa Bakers Associa- 
tion, annual convention at the Hotel 
Savery, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Don Jackson, Ideal Pastry Shop, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 


May 22-24 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., second annual convention at 
the La Caverna Hotel, Carlsbad, N. 
Mex., secretary, Fremont Kutnewsky, 
203, W. Central Ave., Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

May 21-22—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., 51st annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Kansan, Topeka, 
Kansas; secretary, O. E. Case, 823 
Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 23-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Frank R. 
Schwain, The Kroger Co., 457 Cleve- 
land Ave., Columbus 3, Ohio. 


May 24-25 — Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, annual convention at the 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn.; secre- 
tary, J. M. Long, 613 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 24-25 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., 20th annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Paxton, Omaha, 
Neb.; executive secretary, Howard 
W. Elm, 1027 Trust Bldg., Lincoln, 
Neb. 

May 27-29—Rice Millers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, New Orleans, La.; secretary, Mrs. 
C. W. Wise, Rice Millers Assn., New 
Orleans, La. 





















in the Great Outdoors, 


Makers of the famous Woods 
Rough Rider and Goose Brand 
Clothing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
other canvas goods; Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and 
other rugged equipment for life 


oo 


Travelling salesmen 


ours 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 
silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 


and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


& WwoOoDSs 





cotton and jute BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


Montreal © Toronte ¢ Ottawa © Welland 


© Winnipeg ¢ Calgary 
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Number of Cattle on Feed Down 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


25% from Year Ago in Corn Belt 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
cattle on feed for market on April 1 
in the 11 Corn Belt states showed a 
marked decrease from a year earlier, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reported last week. The decrease, es- 
timated to be 25%, was probably 
equivalent to about 450,000 head. 

The decrease in numbers on feed 
was general in all of the Corn Belt 
States, with the western Corn Belt 
states showing a somewhat larger 
reduction than the eastern Corn Belt 
states. Iowa and Nebraska, two of 

he leading cattle feeding states, 
showed sharp decreases of 28 and 
32% respectively. In the eastern Corn 
Belt, Illinois was down 17% which is 
the largest decrease for this group 
of states. Wisconsin was down 8%, 
vhich is the smallest reduction. On 
fan. 1, 1948, Wisconsin was the only 

tate in the Corn Belt that had more 

attle on feed than on Jan. 1, 1947. 


Reports from Colorado indicate the 
1umber of cattle on feed was about 
he same as last year. The movement 
f replacement feeding cattle into 
iorthern Colorado is estimated to be 
nly about 40% of the record number 
hat were moved in during the first 
hree months of 1947. Fed cattle have 
een marketed from this area at a 
omewhat faster rate than for the 
ame period last year. Colorado had 
3% more cattle on feed on Jan. 1, 
‘948, than on Jan. 1, 1947. 


Marketing Stepped Up 


The decrease of 25% on April 1 for 
he 11 Corn Belt states compares 
vith a decrease of 19% on Jan. 1. 
Reports from cattle feeders show 
that cattle were marketed more 
rapidly during the January-March pe- 
riod than was planned. in January. 
\t the same time, the number of cat- 
tle put on feed during these same 
months was smaller than a year ear- 
lier, The number of cattle still on 
feed on April 1 that were on feed 
Jan. 1 was about 13% smaller than 
feeders in January expected to have 
on feed April 1. 


Cattle feeders who reported on the 
month in which they expect to mar- 
ket fed cattle said that only a slight- 
ly smaller percentage will be mar- 
keted before July 1 this year than 
was reported in April last year. The 
reported percentage this year is 50%, 
compared with. 51% last year, 54% 
two years ago and a 10-year (1938- 
17) average of 48%. 

There was some change in the 
kinds of cattle on feed this year com- 
pared with last. The proportion of 
steers on feed was higher, being re- 
ported at 74%, compared with 71% 
last year. The proportion of heifers 
and calves on feed was less than last 
year. Heifers comprised 16% of the 
total, compared with 17% a year ago, 
while calves constituted 9%, com- 
pared with 10% on April 1, 1947. 


Corn Supplies Down 


The quantity of corn on cattle 
feeders’ farms April 1 supported the 
eneral decrease in the number of 
cattle on feed. The supply of corn on 
feeders’ farms was down more than 
one third from last year for the Corn 
Belt as a whole. 

Shipments of stocker and fceder 
cattle-into the Corn Belt states dur- 
ing the first three months of this 
year were sharply lower than a year 
earlier. For the eight states for which 


complete records of inshipments are 
available, the number this year was 
48%. Shipments into Iowa for this 
period were down 45%, and for Illi- 
nois and Nebraska the decrease was 
57 and 49%, respectively. 

The estimated number of cattle on 
feed April 1 this year as a per cent of 
April 1, 1947, is as follows: Ohio 87; 
Indiana 85; Illinois 83; Michigan 85; 








Wisconsin 92; eastern Corn Belt 85; 
Minnesota 75; Iowa 72; Missouri 70; 
South Dakota 80; Nebraska 68; Kan- 
sas 70; western Corn Belt 72; Corn 
Belt 75. 
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BUFFALO BAKERS MEET 

BUFFALO—“We now are in an 
era of retail] baking where the baker 
will have to put a long dress on his 
items to bring them up to date in 
tune with the more competitive world 
and give his products more of an ap- 
peal,” declared D. S. Schneiderman, 
sales manager, S. Gumpert Co., Inc., 
Ozone Park, New York, at a meeting 





REGISTERED 


SELECTED HARD 
SPRING WHEAT, 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


PURITY FLOUR 
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of the Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn. 
April 21, at MacDoel’s restaurant. 


* The meeting was the largest of the 


year. It was attended by many mas- 
ter bakers and their journeymen 
from points as distant as Jamestown, 
Corning, Rochester, Batavia and Erie, 
Pa. Mr. Schneiderman’s talk is one 
of a_.series he is making in cities 
all over the U. S. The meeting be- 
gan with a dinner and wound up with 
refreshments after a three-hour ses- 
sion. 

The members elected H. J. Her- 
mansdorfer, L. H: Miller and Al 
Pfuelbs directors. 








MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - "“LAKURON” 


WORLD 
THREE STARS * 
STERLING + PRAIRIE MAIDS + MAITLAND 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


PURITY 


WIDE 
GREAT WEST 
HURON 


TORONTO, CANADA 


POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 




















101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "X'S 




















. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FITLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
















Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 












i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 









JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
















ANALYSES 


"“FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, iil 





-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L.D 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR castes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 


, Ariz, 
















“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriuixe Co., Inman, Kan. 

















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 




















Joe: “I’d like to meet a girl who 
doesn’t drink, smoke, pet, use make- 
up or dissipate in any way.” 

Moe: “Why?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


One day while in the jungles a 
marine ran into a tribe of cannibals. 
The head of the tribe confided to the 
Yank that he once attended college 
in the U.S. 

‘Do you mean to say,” asked the 
marine, “That you went to college 
and that you still eat human be- 
ings?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the chief, “but, 
of course, I use a knife and fork 


now.” 
¢¢¢ 


“Give me a chicken salad,” said the 
man in a suburban restaurant. 

“Do you want the 40¢ one or the 
50¢ one?” asked the waitress. 

“What's the difference?” 

“The 40¢ ones are made of veal and 
pork and the 50¢ ones are made of 


tuna.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Angry Father: “What do you mean 
by bringing my daughter home at 4 
o’clock in the morning?” 

He: “Well, you see, sir, I have to 
be at work by 7.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

“I've got to give up smoking,” an- 
nounced Jones as_ he_ returned 
home one evening. ‘“‘The doctor says 
one lung is nearly gone.” 

"Oh, Harry,” exclaimed his wife, 
“Can't you hold out just a little long- 
er until we get enough coupons for 
that new rug?” 


¢¢¢ 


The girl had been taking her first 
horseback. riding lesson and _ re- 
marked, “I never could imagine that 
anything filled with hay could be that 


hard.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Wife (sarcastically): “I suppose 
you’ve been holding a sick friend’s 
hand all evening.” 

Husband (absently): “If I’d been 
holding his hand, I’d have made 


money!” 
¢?¢¢ 


An accused criminal once smirked 
up at Lord Bacon, trying him as 
Chancellor, “Your Highness ought to 
let me free. We're really kin. For my 
name’s Hogg, and Hogg’s kin to 
Bacon!” 

“Not until its hung,” said Bacon. 


¢?¢ 


“What’s a pedestrian, Daddy?” 
“It’s a man with a wife, a daugh- 
ter, two sons, and a car.” 


ef 


A young lady stalled her car at a 
traffic light one winter day. She 
stamped on the starter, tried again, 
choked her engine, while behind her, 
an impatient citizen honked his horn 
steadily. Finally she got out and 
walked back. 

“I’m awfully sorry, but I don’t 
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seem to be able to start my car,” 
she told the driver of the other car 
pleasantly. “If you'll go up there and 
start it for me, I'll stay here and 
lean on your horn.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Well, I must be going.” 

‘Don’t let me keep you if you real- 
ly must be going,” said his bored 
host. 

“Yes, I really must go. But really 
I did enjoy our little visit. Do you 
know when I came in here I had a 
headache, but now I have lost it en- 
tirely.” 

“Oh, it isn’t lost,” was the patient 
reply. “I’ve got it now.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Sir, I want your daughter for my 
wife.” 
“And I, sir, am not willing to 


trade.” 
¢?¢¢ 


Butler: “Sorry, but Madame says 
she is sorry she is not at home.” 

Visitor: ‘‘That’s all right. Tell her 
I’m awfully glad I didn’t call.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Sober Bystander to weaving drunk: 
“My good man, why don’t you take 
the street car home?” 


Drunk: “Shno use, my _ wife 
wouldn't let me keep it in the house.” 
¢?¢¢ 


She: “You certainly do keep your 
car nice and clean.” 

He: “It’s an even deal—my car 
keeps me clean, too.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Snob: “My ancestors came over on 
the Mayflower.” 
Snubbed: “Good thing they did, 
wasn’t it? The immigration laws are 


so much stricter now!” 





Francis M. Franco 


Glour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


OMAHA, NEB 


IN ¢ 
Flour Brokers 
lx s York San Fr 
er 





FE UW Yidern 
oan erchandisers oP al 
CHICAGO 















Flour Specialists %e‘hocr‘ 
M. S. Brownold Co. ° 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD SsT. NEW YORK 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ‘“Dorrzacu,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exch Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Oabie Address. “OCoventry.’’ London 








Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,” London. 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


_ (FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEBREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


OC. I. F. business much preferred. - 
Cable Address: ‘“Glencairn,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DrpLoma,"' Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
“Visco” 


Established 1874 Cable Address: 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsgche Bank 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
@ Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND. CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘FErLIxcoHEN” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 


TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 


Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 


Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 


Cable Address: 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxruip,”” Dundee 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 


Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) “Trofo,” Copenhagen 





Interested to Represent 
Flour Mills in 
ECUADOR AND COLOMBIA 


RENE CRESPO B. 


Apdo 992 Apdo 3551 
Guayaquil Bogota 
Ecuador Colombia 
Bank Reference: The Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co., 42nd St. at L-x- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1161 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 











A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 


SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 























BARNEY J. O’DOWD 
BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
All Feed Ingredients 


Board of Trade _ KANSAS CITY, MO. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Cc ce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


COULTER & COULTER, INC. 


Distributors of 


FLOUR 


In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 
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When you were in school the answers in the back 
of the book were always a help in checking the 
accuracy of your work. But in flour treatment there 
isn’t any book of answers. That’s why so many mills 


have turned to N-A’s Flour Service Division for 





practical answers to maturing, enriching and 
bleaching problems. 
They‘ve found by money-making experience that 


this team of flour treatment specialists, field-proved 


products and hard-hitting laboratory research, 


working with their own consultants and technicians, 
fills the bill for both the know-how in solving 
treatment problems and the right answers to check 
procedures—keeping treatment techniques 
always on the right track. 

This “book of answers” is ready to go to work in 


your mill, too. Why not call today? 


. 
THe mie 
WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR. AGENE 
for flour maturing 
OVA DEL-AGENE .. «=< 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY N-Richment-A 


for uniform enrichment 
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American babies 
mean business! 


IT’S A BLESSED EVENT abroad when a baby’s 
born in your town... for American babies mean 
business ... good business... for people of 40 
countries. Take that tyke down the street. Nickel 
from Canada helps pin up his pants. Rubber from 
the East Indies caps his nursing bottle. Kapok from 

Batavia cushions his crib. 


He’s a living example of what world trade means to 
every American. Our needs make possible more 
jobs both abroad and at home... . for world trade is 
a two-way street. When we import something, we 
pay with American dollars. Other nations then have 
dollars to buy U. S.-made products they need. And 
that spells greater demand for our goods, more jobs, 
more prosperity for us all. 


Part of every dollar you get comes from world 
trade. And it’s an important part, because it pro- 
motes not only prosperity but world recovery and 
world peace. 





